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PREFACE 


Orissa emerged as one of the eleven units of British India in the 
20th century. The new province of Orissa was inaugurated on | April 
1936. It was but a small portion of the past kingdoms of Kalinga, 
Utkal and Kosala. Those kingdoms covered a vast area in the 
historical geography of ancient India. In the medieval times, the 
territoriea of Orissa are said to have extended roughly from the 
Gangés t6 the Godavari and from the Amarkantak to the Bay of 
Bengal. In the second half of the 15th century, the rulers of the 
Surya Dynasty extended their empire as far south as river Kaveri. It 
was the apogee of territorial expansion of the medieval dynasties of 
Orissa. 


But the decline followed all too soon. From the beginning of 
the 16th century external aggression became virulent and when the 
Surya Rule came to an end, Orissa entered into a confused period of 
internecine struggle. ‘The last independent king of Orissa, Mukunda 
Deva, was killed by one of his feudatory chiefs while engaged in a 
prolonged struggle with the Afghan rulers of Bengal. In 1568, 
medieval Orissa los®her independence. It was one of the last Hindu 
kingdoms of India to fall to the muslims. Before the Afghans could 
consolidate their power, the Mughals entered the field and in 1592 
Mansingh annexed Orissa to Akbar’s empire. 


The territorial dismiemberment of Orissa had begun even 
before the fall of the Hindu Kingdom. By the time of Akbar, the 
territories of Orissa were apportioned into five Sarkars such as Jales- 
war, Bhadrak, Cuttack, Kalinga, Dandpat and Raj Mahendri. Those 
sarkars were included in the subah of Bengal and were generally 
known as Mughalbandi. The hill territories were kept under a 
separate head in the revenue accounts of the empire. Those areas 
were known as Garjats whose rulers were recognized as the Mughal 
feudatories and paid annual tribute to the Emperor. Soon after the 
settlement of Akbar, the sarkar of Ray Mahendri and a portion of the 
sarkar of Kalinga Dandpat were occupied by the Qutbshahi kings 
of Golconda. By the time of Jahangir, territories to the south of the 
lake Chilka had been separated from the Mughal dominion and as 
such from the rest of Orissa. Those areas were known as Northern 
Sarkats under the muslim rulers of the South. 
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Following the death of Aurangzeb when the Mughal Empire 
began to disintegrate, Orissa passed under the rule of the virtually 
independent Nawabs of Bengal. The Nawabs, however, could not 
rule for Jong. Frequent Maratha attack on the dominions of Alivardi 
Khan, the Subahdar of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, finally forced him to 
surrender Orissa to Raghuji Bhonsla I of Nagpur in 1751. The river 
Subarnarekha became the new boundary between the Maratha domi- 
nion of Orissa and the Alivardi’s Subah of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. 
The northern territories of Orissa beyond the river Subarnarekha thus 
remained with the Nawab of Bengal. The territories which were 
ceded by Alivardi extended from the river Subarnarekha in the north 
to the lake Chilka in south. The truncated Orissa was under the 
Maratha possession when the British conquered it in 1803. 


In the meanwhile Lord Clive got the diwani of Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa in 1765. Orissa in the said grant was nothing more than 
the areas beyond the river Subarnarekha, especially the district of 
Midnapur. The titular Mugha: Emperor used the term ‘Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa’ as those territories bad long formed one adminis- 
trative unit in the days of the Great Mughals. At the same time the 
Emperor gave the Northern Sarkars as inam or free gift to the 
English. 


It was aot, hSwever, until another treaty had been concluded 
between the English and the Nizam in November 1766, that the 
former decided to take actual possession of the Northern Sarkars. The 
southern territories of Orissa including Ganjam came under the 
British possession by the end of 1766. Thus in 1765-66, the East 
India Company was at both the ends of Orissa, but those territories 
remained under two different administrations—the southern areas 
under the Madras Presidency and the northern areas under the Bengal 
Presidency. Considerable attempts were made by the British adminis- 
trators from Clive to Cornwallis to take possession of the coastal. 
Orissa from the Marathas, but without any success. It was left for 
Lord Wellesly finally to conquer Orissa during the Second Maratha 
War. By the treaty of Deogaon which was concluded on 17 Decem- 
ber 1803, Raghuji Bhonsla II ceded to the East India Company ‘in 
perpetual sovereignty, the province of Cuttack, including the Port and 
District of Balasore’. Subsequently, 18 Garjar states also came under 
their control. Thus, only three districts of Balasore, Cuttack and 
Puri in the coastal region and 18 Garjars in the hill tract constituted 
the British Orissa inthe 19th century and were under the Bengal 
Presidency. The rest of the Orissa Garjats including Sambalpur were 
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placed under the Central Provinces. The dismembered Oriya-speak 
ing territories remained under different jurisdiction for considcrable- 
period. The, process of integration hegan in 1905 when Sambalpur 
region including 7 Garjats was united with Orissa. In 1912 Bihar and 
Orissa constituted a new province and finally in 1936 the separate 
province of Orissa came into existence. 


The purpose of this work is to make a study of the history of 
Orissa under the British rule from the conquest of the province in 
1803 till independence and merger of the Garjats in 1947-48. Foran 
integrated account of the British Indian history, the experiments or 
innovations effected under local conditions cannot be neglected. 
Such regional surveys of different parts of India would help to indi- 
cate the process of change which was coming over India during the 
British period. A detailed account of the main aspects of the British 
administration in the 19th century has been given in the first three 
chapters of the work. The fourth chapter deals with the growth of 
education and the socio-religious movements in Orissa in the [9th 
century. In the rest of the volume, we have discussed the problems 
of Orissa in the 20th century with particular reference to the political 
awakening in the province in the context of popular struggles waged 
simultaneously for unification of Oriya-speaking territories and 
national independence. The history of the creation of a separate 
province of Orissa has been dealt with in some details. The provincial 
autonomy was ushered in 1937 and it brought the first Congress 
Ministry to power. The last decade of the colonial rule was the most 
complex phase of our freedom struggle. The final retreat was 
preceded by intense political activities, bitter communal frenzy and 
unprecedented mass upsurge. An attempt has been made to deal 
with all these problems io the local context. Besides, the problem of 
Garjats was of special significance to the province. The Praja Mandal 
movement was at its peak during the last decade of the British rule. 
The Garjat affairs has also been discussed at some length in the final 
chapter of the work. The attempts for merger of those States with 
the province were crowned with success in December 1947. It was 
an event of historic significance as it gave the final shape to the 
territorial jurisdiction of Modern Orissa. 


Though several sct olarly works on the history of Orissa have 
come out in recent years, no attempt has been made so far to give a 
full account of its history dealing with different aspects—political, 
social and economic—in a single volumz. It is an humble attempt in 
that direction. We hope the baok will be received with enthusiasm 
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by the students and scholars of modern Indian history as well as by 
the general reading public. 


The Project was undertaken in 1974 with the financial assistance 
from the University Grants Commission, New Delhi. We are grateful 
for their ungrudging help in the completion of the Project. The 
authors took considerable time to study original manuscript records 
and other source-Materials from different archives and Libraries in 
the country including the National Library, Calcutta and the 
National Archives, New Delhi. We are thankful to the Librarians 
and archivists of those institutions. Our greatest debt is to Prof. 
M.N. Das, Head of the Department of History, Utkal University, for 
his constant encouragement. 
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CHAPTER I 


BRITISH CONQUEST OF ORISSA AND 
EARLY ADMINISTRATION (1803-1818) 


Early British Contact With Orissa 


Tbe British contact with Orissa began in the first half of the 
17th century. ‘‘True to our national character’, Hunter remarks, 
“‘we settled in Orissa as merchants long before we made our appear- 
ance as rulers’. One of theearliest British factories in ladia was 
established at Hariharpur in Orissa in 1633. Subsequently other 
factories were established at Balasore on river Burabalang and Pipili 
on river Subarnarekha. ‘‘These two Orissa harbours’, writes Hunter, 
“formed the basis of our future greatness in Bengal”.' The British 
factory at Balasore developed into a thriving centre of maritime trade. 
In 1670, of several factories in Bengal Bihar and Orissa, Balasore 
was the seat of their chief and his council.2 The pre-eminence of 
Balasore as a commercial centre continued for a tong time. It declined 
in the 18th century when the East India Company’s trading concerns 
were shifted to Hugli and Calcutta 


British Diplomacy For Possession of Orlssa 


Orissa came within the orbit of the East India Company’s 
political interest after the Battle of Buxar. On i2 August 1765 Lord 
Clive got the dewani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. ‘Orissa’ of the 
said grant was nothing more than a single district of Midnapur. The 
titular Mughal emperor used the term ‘Bengal, Bihar and Orissa’ as 
those areas had long been considered as one administrative unit in 
the days of the Great Mughals. Following the death of Aurangjeb, 
when the mughal empire began to disintegrate, Orissa was brought 
under the rule of virtually independent Nawabs of Bengal. The 


1. W.W. Hunter, Orissa, Vol. IL. p. 39. 
2. Charles Fawcett, The English Factories in India, Vol. U. p. 325. 
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Nawabs, however, could not rule Orissa for along time. Frequent 
Maratha attacks took place on the dominions of Aliwardi Khan, the 
Subahdar of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. He was finally forced to 
Surrender a part of Orissa to Raghuji Bhonsla of Nagpur in 1751. 
The territories thus ceded by Aliwardi Khan extended from-river 
Subarnarekha in the north to jake Chilka in the south.’ 


Soon after the grant of Dewani, Clive made an attempt to get 
possession of Orissa proper through negotiation with the Marathas. 
In 1766, he sent Thomas Motte to Sambalpur to explore the possi- 
bility of diamond trade. At the same time, he was required to meet 
the Maratha Subahdar of Orissa at Cuttack to initiate political talks. 
Accordingly Motte met Bhawani Pandit, the Subahdar, twice.’ 


In their first meeting Motte handed over Clive’s letter to 
Bhawani Pandit. The latter. reminded bim of the just demand of 
his master, Janoji Bhonsla, on the East India Company for the 
arrears of tribute due from Bengal and Bihar. Ino reply, Motte sug- 
gested that it would be better for Janoji to give off Orissa to the 
company on payment ofa stipulated sum. The company was pre- 
pared to send a resident to the court of Nagpur as a hostage in case 
of agreement on above terms. On his return journey from Sambalpur, 
Motte again met Bhawani Pandit and reminded him that the best 
means of forming closer connection with Clive would be to cede to 
him the province of Orissa for a stipulated annual sum. Bhawani 
Pandit agreed to convey the matter to Janoji.® 


But nothing came out of Clive’s policy to get Orissa by negoti- 
ation. Yet his successor, Verelst, vigorously pursued the same course 
for some time. Janoji sent his Vaki/, Udatpur Gosain, to Murshida- 
bad to carry on the negotiation. The British eventually agreed to pay 
three years chauth if the Marathas would surrender Orissa to the 
possession of the company. Janoji hesitated to come to any definite 
apreement. ‘After three years of negotiation” Verelst declared in 
1769, “much trouble and some expense no progress has been made 
towards a conclusion ; on the contrary he has studiously avoided any 
declaration of his sentiments’’.* 


The situation’ took a different turn after the death of Janojt 
Bhonsla in 1772. Internal dissessions became a regular feature of the 


1. K.K. Datta, Alisardi and His Times, (Second Revised Edition, Calcutta, 
1963), p. 91. 

2. The Asiatic Miscellany, Vol. I. p. 29. 

3. Ibdid., pp. 65-6. 

4. C.U. Wills, British Relations with Nagpur State in the 18th Century, p. 32. 
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Nagpur Kingdom. On the other hand, Warren Hastings, who became 
the Governor-General in 1774, took bolder steps to consolidate the 
British power. During the first Anglo-Maratha war Warren Hastings 
desired to send troops from Bengal to the Presidency of Madras for 
its immediate relief. He could do so if the troops proceeded through 
the coastal tract of Orissa. In order to bring Mudhoji to terms, 
Warren Hastings sent one of his most trusted subordinates, David 
Anderson, to Cuttack in 1781. Chimnaji Bapu, the second son of 
Mudhoji, was then at Cuttack commanding large number of Maratha 
troops. David Anderson arrived at Balasore on 22 January 178! and 
then proceeded to Cuttack. After preliminary negotiations with 
Chimnaji Bapu, a treaty was signed between Mudhoji Bhonsla and 
the English at Cuttack. The British agreed to pay thirteen lakhs of 
rupees to Chimnaji and to assist him in obtaining a further loan of ten 
lakhs from Bengal. Marathas permitted the British troops to march 
through Orissa under the command of Col. Pearse. A body of 
2,000 effective Maratha cavalry was to accompany Col. Pearse’s 
force at the expense of the British. On the other hand, the British 
force was required to assist Nagpur in an expedition for establishing 
the Raja in possession of Garha-Mandla.! By such an agreement, 
Warren Hastings succeeded to detach one of the Maratha States from 
the general confederacy against the British at a critical stage of the 
war. Inspite of such developments, Warran Hastings also could not 
succeed in getting possession of Orissa from the Marathas. 


After the departure of Warren Hastings from India in 1785 
Mudhoji, the weak ruler of Nagpur, came under the influence of 
Poona court, and he revived the obsolete Maratha claim of ‘chauth’ 
over Bengal.?, Lord Cornwallis did not admit of such a claim, but 
he was aware of the necessity of conciliating Mudhoji, because in 
case of a war in the south the British troops might be sent quickly 
from Bengal to Madras through Orissa. Therefore, towards the 
close of 1787, Cornwallis deputed George Forster, a civil servant on 
the Madras establishment, to Nagpur in order to induce Mudhoji for 
a defensive alliance with the British. The strength of Nagpur accord- 
ing to Forster’s report was negligible. Cornwallis therefore came 
to the conclusion that “tno advantage would be obtained froma 
connection with that government, and so fac from becoming for- 
midable to the company, it would always be to the interest of the 
Bhonsle to avoid giving them the slightest offence, as the province of 


1. Aitchison, Treaties, Vol. I, pp. 414-S. 


2. C.U. Wills, British Relations with the Nagpur State in the 18th Century, 
p. 85. 
® 
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Cuttak which belonged to him could, from its situation, be seized and 
possessed at any time with the utmost facility by the company’s 
troops of the Bengal establishment’’.* Accordingly, Forster was 
ordered to return to Caloutta. 


Mudhoji died on 9 May 1788 and was succeeded by Raghuji II. 
In December 1789 the long-expected war broke out between the 
English and Tipu Sultan. Circumstances compelled Cornwallis to 
send Forster once again to Nagpur in March 1790 to gain the support 
of the Bhonsla Raja. The latter helped the cause of the British by 
permitting once again their trcops to march through Orissa. Adequate 
facilities were provided to the British troops under the command of 
Col. Cockrell when they passed from Bengal to Madras through 
Orissa in April 1790. 


Preparation for Occupation of Orissa 


From Clive to Cornwallis, the Company had tried to get posses- 
sion of Orissa by negotiation, but had failed. It was left for Lord 
Wellesley finally to conquer Orissa during the Second Maratha War. 
The British conquest of the province in 1803 was an easy task for two 
reasons. First, the Raja of Nagpur had no adequate troops in Orissa 
to resist the British army and in fact, only feeble resistance was given 
to the enemy in time of occupation. Secondly, the British army had 
earned sound knowledge of the topography of Orissa during their 
march through its territory on two previous occasions under the 
command of Co]. Pearse in 178] and Col. Cockrell in 1790. 


Inspite of weak position of the Maratha in the province, the 
British authorities made throrough preparation for war and annexa- 
tion of Orissa. The principal army for the expedition was ordered to 
assemble at Ganjam under the command of Lt. Col. Campbell. He 
was required to command a force of about 1500 sepoys and a party 
of native cavalry. Also two companies of His Majesty’s 22nd Infantry 
Regiment and a few hundred sepoys of 20th Bengal Regiment were 
sent by sea from Bengal to join Campbell’s troops, Lt. Col, Campbell 
was enjoined to follow certain basic policies for smooth transition. 
First, the religious susceptibilities of the people must be respected and 
the inhabitants were to be conciliated by all means. The Temple of 
Jagannath was one of the most famous monuments of the Hindus in 
India. Pilgrims from al] parts of India visited the temple in large 


1. C.U. weet British Relations with the Nagpur State in the 18th Century, 
pp. 104-5. 
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numbers, Therefore, Wellesly issued specific direction to Lt. Col. 
Campbell about the Temple on 3 August 1803 when he ordered for 
the occupation of Orissa. He wrote to Campbell : “On your arrival 
at Jaggarnaut, you will employ every possible precaution to preserve 
the respect due to the Pagoda, and to religious prejudices of the 
Brarnins and pilgrims. You will furnish the Bramins with such guards 
as shall afford perfect security to their persons, rites and ceremonials, 
and to the sanctity of the religious edifices, and you will strictly enjoin 
those under your command to observe your orders on this important 
subject, with the utmost degree of accuracy and vigilance’. 


While giving such directions, Wellesley did not forget to warn 
and said : ‘You will understand that no part of the property, treasure, 
or valuable articles of any kind, contained in the Pagoda of Jagger- 
naut, or in any religious edifice, or possessed by any of the Priests 
and Bramips, or persons of any description attached to the temples or 
religious institutions is to be considered as prize tothe army. All 
such property must be respected as being consecrated to religious use 
by the customs or prejudices of the Hindoos. No account is to be 
taken of any such property nor is any person to be allowed to enter 
the Pagodas or sacred buildings without the express desire of the 
Bramios.*” Such a policy of religious toleration was dictated in order 
to cOnciliate the Hindus, who constituted almost the entire population 
of Orissa, and thus paved the way for smooth conquest of the 
province. 


Secondly, Lt. Col. Campbell was instructed to communicate 
with the Zamindars of Cuttack who were not satisfied with the 
Marathas. So also he was required to conciliate the feelings of the 
tributary chiefs without demanding their absolute submission. The 
British authorities were aware of wide discontent of these elements 
against the Marathas and they wanted to take advantage of the situa- 
tion in time of their invasion. 


Finally, the Governor-General did not hesitate to adopt foul 
means before the beginning of the expedition to lower the morale of 
the Maratha troops and officers in the province. Lt. Col. Campbell 
was authorised to offer heavy amount of bribe to the officers incharge 
of the Maratha administration at Cuttack for surrendering the pro- 
vince to the British without resistence. Letters were actually sent to 
two top Maratha officers at Cuttack in this regard. 


1. M. Martins (ed.), Despatches etc. of the Marquis of Welleslay during his 
administration in India, Vo\. M1, pp. 269-70. 
2. Idbid, p. 270. 
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Besides Col. Campbell’s army at Ganjam in the south, Lord 
Wellesely decided to send troops under Captain Morgan to occupy 
Balasore from the north. Another detachment was formed at Jaleswar 
in the northern border of the province under Lt. Col. Fergusson for 
advancing iato Orissa after the occupation of Balasore. Col. Fenwick, 
incharge of the troops at Midnapur, was ordered to occupy the 
Maratha Zamindaries north-east of the river Subarnarekha. Thus 
elaborate arrangements were tnade by the British authorities for cone 
quest of the province. Total number of troops, assembled for the 
conquest of Orissa was 4916 men, out of which, 3041 formed the 
main force under Campbell. [t was later reinforced by five hundred 
men under Captain Dick. Captain Morgan commanded 521] men 
whereas Lt. Col. Fergusson was ready at Jaleswar with 854 men. 
Besides, thirteen hundred troops were kept as a reserved force at 
Midnapur. 


Conquest of Orissa 


The British army under Lt. Col. Campbell began its March on 
8 September 1803, but only three days after Campbell was replaced 
by Lt. Col. Harcourt due to former’s illness. Harcourt was accom- 
panied by a civil officer, John Melville, for organising civil administra- 
tion after occupation of the province. 


The troops were required to cross the mouth of Chilka lakc.a 
narrow and hazardous path, for reaching Maratha territories. Fateh 
Muhammad, the Maratha faujdar, was in charge of that strategic 
locality. The British officers bribed him before the beginning of the 
march and naturally, he provided necessary facilities and local know- 
ledge for safe passage of the troops. Thus began the victorious march 
of the British army in Orissa. 


After crossing the lake, Harcourt occupied Manikapatna with- 
out any resistance. He halted there and sent conciliatory message to 
the priests of Jagannath temple assuring them full protection, With 
assurance from Harcourt, the priests of Jagannath welcomed the 
invaders and Puri was occupied on 18 September 1803 without any 
fighting and bloodshed. With the occupation of Puri, the first phase 
of Harcourt’s task ended in complete success. 


Before his march to Cuttack, Harcourt made necessary arrange- 
ments for keeping the line of communication open between Ganjam 
and Puri. He stationed troops in two strategic places Manikpatna 
and Puri on his route to Cuttack so that the Marathas would not be 
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be able to create any trouble inthe rear. Lieutenant Ogilvie and 
Major Fletcher were posted at Manikpatna and Puri respectively to 
safeguard British interests, Then, on 24 September, 1803, Harcourt 
began his march towards Cuttack. 


Harcourt faced some resistance from the Marathas on his route 
to Cuttack. The condition of the road towards the end of the rainy 
season was also extremely bad. Consequently, the march of the 
troops was slow. Only at two places, Ahmadpur and Mukundpur, 
the Marathas offered some stiff resistance to the British Army. But 
no pitched battle was fought and the Marathas fled away with heavy 
foss by artillery action of Harcourt’s army. On 10 October 1803, 
Harcourt reached Cuttack and took possession of the town. The 
Maratha troops took shelter in the fort of Barabati as their last 
resort. 


Harcourt first attempted to capture the fort of Barabati by 
bribing the Maratha garrison. But the negotiation somehow failed 
and on 12 October the British authorities decided to beseige the fort 
and to capture it by force. On 13 October at night the British troops 
set up a battery with one twelve-pounder, two six-pounders and two 
howitzers ata distance of 500 yards from the outer gate of the fort. 
Firing was opened in the morning of 14 October and with heavy 
bombardment from all canons the outer wall of the fort cracked. A 
party of ariillerymen and sepoys led by Lt. Col. Clayton rushed 
inside the fort in the midst of heavy fire from the Marathas and 
occupied it without much loss. The Marathas fled away from the fort 
and many of them were drowned in the ditch while escaping from the 
British army. The loss to the British side was rather insignificant 
duriog the whole operation, only two Europeans and thirteen Indian 
soldiers were killed and 16 European and 13 Indian soldiers were 
wounded. Thus ended the capture of the Barabati fort, the citadel of 
Maratha power in Orissa. 


{n the meanwhile, the campaign of Captain Morean at Balasore 
was also equally successful. On 20 September 1803, four smal{ 
British vessels including the gun-vessel crossed the bar at the mouth 
of river Burhabslang and anchored opposite Balaramghari, a small 
Maratha post. The Maratha troops didgaot offer any resistance to 
the British onthe spot but fled away from the post, thus allowing 
the British army to proceed towards the town of Balasore unopposed. 
With the help of local pilots, the British vessels sailed up the river, 
but due to heavy rains the progress was slow. Captain Morgan, on 
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hearing a rumour that Marathas were returning to oppose the move- 
ment of the British troops, left the heavy vessels and proceeded with 
two light canons and 300 soldiers in small boats. The party landed 
near the town and marched to occupy the Maratha fort at Balasore. 
The troops moved on though feeble resistance was offered by the 
Marathas and finally they reached the British factory in the town at 
bight. 


Moro Pandit, the Maratha faujdar of Balasore, tried to accept 
some bribes offered by Morgan in order to help the British for 
smooth occupation. But, before he could do so, he was put in 
confinement by the Maratha troops. However, after the arrival of 
the British force in the town, the Marathas lost courage and fled 
away from the fort during that night. Captain Morgan occupied 
the place without any resistance on 22 September 1803, four days 
after the occupation of Puri by Lt. Col. Harcourt. 


Captain Morgan strengthened the British position at Balasore 
aod posted his troops outside the town to ward off the Maratha 
attack. A week-later he sent two companies of troops under Lt. 
Slye to drive out the Maratha force assembling near Soro and to 
open communication with Cuttack. Further reinforcement was 
sent to him and the combined troops succeeded in occupying Soro 
after defeating a large body of Maratha force on 3 October 1803. 
The Marathus scattered away towards Bhadrak and they could not 
muster sufficient strength again to give any resistance to the British 
in the district of Balasore. 


Col. Ferguson marched from Jaleswar soon after the occupa- 
tion of Balasore and reached there on 4 October. As directed by the 
authorities, he continued his march and was supposed to join with 
the army under the command of Harcourt at Cuttack. But before 
he could do so, the fort of Barabati was seized and the campaign io 
the coastal Orissa almost came to an end. 


A small operation was needed to conquer the territories on the 
north-east of the river Subarnarekha comprising the Maratha Zamin- 
daries of Pataspur, Kamarda, Bhograi, Shah Bandar and Jamukonda 
etc. Col. Fenwick, who headed the reserve force at Midnapur, under- 
took the task of bringing those border Zamindars under the British 
control. Some of them submitted without resistance, others were 
forced to surrender ‘when the British troops marched to their 
territories, 
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Alter the occupation of coastal tract from the lake Chilka in 
the south to the river Subarnarekba in the north, Cof. Harcourt. 
decided to occupy the Barmul Pass, a place of strategic importance 
because of its situation between the two hills through which lay the 
shortest route from Cuttack to Nagpur by the side of Mahanadi. 
It was known as the ‘Key to Orissa’. Major Forbes led a detach- 
ment of British force and occupied Barmul on 2 November 1803. 
The Marathas fled to the hills beyond the pass and it was no Jonger 
possible for them to enter into the coastal tract of Orissa. The 
conquest of Orissa was over, and the British concentrated their 
attention, on the one hand, for bringing the feudatory chiefs to submiss- 
ion, and on the other hand, for organising the civil administration in 
the coastal! tract. 


By the treaty of Deogaon, concluded on 17 December 1803, 
Raghuji Bhonsla ceded to the East India Company .in perpetual 
sovereignty, the province of Cuttack, including the port and district 
of Balasore. Raghuji also agreed to confirm certain treaties which 
had been concluded in course of the war with his feudatories by the 
British Government.’ 


EARLY BRITISH ADMINISTRATION (1804-17) 


Soon after the signing of the Deogaon Treaty, Harcourt and 
Melville, the Commissioners for settling the affairs of Cuttack gave 
their attention to the organisation of civi! administration. In 1804, 
the newly acquired territories of Orissa were divided into two 
divisions, the northern and southern, with the Mahanadi as the 
boundary between them. For each division,.a single British officer: 
was appointed as the judge, magistrate, and collector. He shoulde- 
red all administrative responsibilities in his division under the 
direction of the special commissioners. Such an arrapgement 
continued till September 1805 when some regulations wers promulga- 
ted for organising civil administration on a permanent basis. The 
Office of the special commissioners was abolished and the superinten- 
dence of the revenue affairs of Orissa passed to the Board of Revenue 
at Fort William in Calcutta. Orissa remained as a part of the 
Presidency of Bengal till 1911. 


Land Revenue Policy and Settlements 


The old Hindu revenue systems had undergone many modifica- 
tions in Orissa before the British Occupation. During the 


1. Aitchsion, Treaties etc. Vol. I, pp. 415-7. 
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‘ Maratha rule, the territories were divided into two distinct political, 
divisions, ‘mughalbandi’ and ‘garjat’. The ‘garjat’ areas comprised 
the hill tracts in the west and they were held by several chieftains on 
hereditary Basis. But the mughalbandi, the plain lands io the coastal 
belt, was under the direct administration of the Marathas. They 
subdivided it for convenience of administration and collection of 
revenue into a few chak/as. They were further divided into parganas 
and parganas into mahals. A mahal consisted of a group of villages. 
An officer know as amil was in charge of a group of Parganas and 
collected land revenue. There were about 150 parganas and 32 
anils for the whole of Mughalbandi during the Maratha rule. It 
was estimated that the net amount of the annua! land -revenue of 
Orissa during the last years of the Maratha administration was sicca 
Rs. 10,80,770° 


After the British conquest, George Harcourt and John Melville 
Were entrusted with the duty of settling the newly acquired territories. 
The collection of land revenue from the mughalbandi area became 
their immediate concern. They felt that it was neither possible nor 
desirable to introduce a new system of land revenue administration 
all at once. They followed a policy of conciliation towards the 
landholders in genera! anJ ordered a remission of all sums due to the 
Maratha Government on account.of arrears of revenue for years prior 
to 1803-4. The officers of the former government were employed 
with fixed monthly allowances to collect landrevenue, while steps 
were taken to abolish the abwabs or extra demands of the Maratha 
officers. 


The first important British regulation, which formed the basis 
of land revenue policy in Orissa, was the regulation 12 of 1805. 
Following the Bengal pattern, the regulation provided for short-term 
settlements of eleven years, at the end of which it was intended to 
introduce a permanent land revenue settlement. The short- 
term settlements of eleven years were in the following order ; one- 
year, settlement for 1804-5, three year settlement from 1805-6 to 
1807-8, four-year settlement from 1808-9 to 1811-12, and. three-year 
seftlement from 1812-13 to 1814-15. At the end ofa total period 
of eleven years of short settlements, a permanent. settlement was to 
be concluded for such lands as might be “‘in a sufficiently improved 
state of cultivation to warrant the measure on such terms as the 
government shall deem, fair and equitable.” 


1, BRP,No.5 of 1 August 1822, Stirling, Secretary to Commissioner of 
Cuttack to Government of Bengal, 15 October 1821. 
2. Ibid No. 15 of 17 July 1818, Ewer to Government, 13 May 1818. 
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The regulation further provided that the ryots should be 
granted ‘pattas’ and that nothing but what was expressed in the 
document regarding the rent should be collected from them. The 
British administrators also recognised the rent-free tenures as they 
existed during the Maratha rule. The regulation wanted that the 
proprietors of rent-free tenures should register their grants within 
the year 1805-6, and the collector of land revenue was directed to 
prepare registers of such rent-free lands. 


The commissioners had granted a rent-free sanad to the jagirdar 
of Malud in consideration of his good services at the time of 
conquest. The sanad was confirmed by the regulation. The com- 
missioners had also concluded the settlement of land-revenue with 
some zamindars at a fixed ‘jama’ in perpetuity. These settlements 
were confirmed by the regulation 12 of 1805. The zamindaries thus 
settled were as follows :—Durpun, Sukinda, Madbupur, Aul, Kujang, 
Harishpur, Marichpur, Bishnupur and Patia. The regulation further 
desired to make such settlements with Kanika and Khurdha. But 
subsequently only Kanika came under the settlement of fixed ‘jama’ 
in perpetuity. Khurdha became the government estate after the 
rebellion of the chief in 1805. It was a shrewd political manoeuvre 
to conciliate the big landlords in the newly acquired territories. In 
course of time, they cameto occupy a special status. Finally, all 
Bengal regulations relating directly or indirectly to the settlement and 
collection of land revenue were extended and declared to be in force 
in the ‘Zillah of Cuttack’.? 


The government committed certaia.grave errors io their judge- 
ment by promulgation of the regulation 12 of 1805. First, it was 
¢rroneously assumed that there were zamindars or actual proprictors 
of soil in Orissa with whom the settlement could be made, though 
a later enquiry proved it to be incorrect. The confusion that prevailed 
before the British acquisition of the province in 1803, the ‘chowdhuris’, 
‘kanungos’, ‘makaddams’ and other persons, who were entrusted with 
the collection of revenue, assumed the title of zamindar of their own 
accord. They claimed to hold their respective lands as. actual 
proprietors of soil, witb a motive to establish their hereditary right ta 
collect the reots. Andrew Stirling later on observed: ‘‘Had the 
services of zamindars been dispensed with at the early settlement, 
large establishmets, of amils or tahsildars must have been kept up, 


1. BJ. (C) P. No. 27 of 5 September 1805, Commissioners in Cuttack to Chief 
Secretary to Government of Bengal, 2 September 1805. 
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from maintaining whom many evils of the most serious magnitude 
would probably have flowed, as things were then managed.” Of 
course, he was not unaware of the consequence of that policy.” ‘“‘It 
exalted”, he said, ‘‘the tenures of these functionaries to a footing of 
distinction and importance which they had never before attained in 
the best time of the native government”?. Later on, it was rightly 
remarked : 


“The collectors trained in Bengal, not finding in Orissa any 
person corresponding to the zamindar of the province, manufactured 
him out of the material which they found most ready to hand.’” 


The regulation 12 of 1805 failed to take into consideration the 
fate of the cultivators by not providing for them adequate security. 
In course of short settlements, when the proprietors of lands were 
frequently changed, there was no machinery to uphold the peasants’ 
rights in accordance with the ‘Patta’ system. 


According to the provisions of the regulation 12 of 1805, short 
settlements awere imposed on the land holders of Orissa. Under the 
Marathas, remissions of revenue had invariably been granted for the 
loss of crops in seasonal calamities like heavy flood and serve 
drought. But the British administrators abandoned such practices.* 
The result was that arrears of revenue rapidly accumulated. In 1806, 
the fatal process of the sale of the estates for arrears of revenue was 
enforced in Orissa following the Bengal regulations. The estates of 
a higher ‘Jama’ of Rs. 5,000 or more were sold at Fort Williams and 
consequently many Orissa land holders were deprieved of their 
properties, while the Bengali speculators found themselves in a position 
to buy valuable estates at much lower prices. In 1807, 266 estates 
with a total jama of above 3 lakhs were sold.‘.. 


By the new regulation of 6 of 1808, it was declared that the 
assessment which might be fixed on the lands in the year 1811-12 
“shall remain fixed for ever in case the arrangement shall receive the 
sanction of the Hon’ble Court of Directors’. In order to supervise 
the settlements, Charles Buller, a member of the board of revenue, 
was appointed on September 1808 as a special commissioner in 
Orissa. Buller completed the triennial settlement covering the period 


1. BRP, No. 5 of 1 August 1822, A Stirling, Secretary to Commissioner of 
Cuttack to Government of Bengal, 15 October 1821. 

2. G. Toynbee, A Sketch of the History of Orissa (1803—1828), pp. 26-7. 

3. Ibid. p. 43. 

4. Survey and Settlement Report, Vol. I, p. 162. 
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trom 1809-10 to 181:-12. His settlement fixed the total annual 
Jama at Rs. 15,02,294. Many zamindars entered into agreemen: with 
the government on terms higher than the fiscal condition of their 
estates with the hope that the assessment would be final and the settle- 
ment would be permanent. The province suffered from a severe 
flood and the crops of 1809-10 were destroyed to a large extent. 
Though many petitions were made to Charles Buller, the special 
commissioner, for remission of revenue, declined to mrake enquiries 
on the plea that he had concluded a permanent settlement of the 
province! Consequently, the distress of the zamindars was great, 
collections fell to 849/ and 271 estates with annual jama of 
Ks. 2,04,842 were sold in three years.” 


In the meanwhile, the Court of Directors, in their despatches 
of 27 November 1811 and 15 January 1812, disapproved of the 
scheme of permanent settlement in the ‘ceded and conquered provin- 
ces’ including Orissa, However, the Governer-General in Council 
pleaded for a permanent settlement of land revenue as a matter of 
sound policy. They argued: “If it be our wish to effect those rapid 
improvements in the agricultural state of the country, which have 
of late years taken place in Bengal to turn the people from those 
refractory habits, which are still too prevalent among them to the 
cultivation of the art of peace and productive industry, to infuse into 
the land-holders a warm and zealous attachment to the government, 
founded on the solid basis of their own interests and finally to 
ameliorate generally the condition of the natives; it is our firm 
conviction that no arrangement or measures will tend so rapidly-and 
effectually to the accomplishment of those important objects, as the 
establishment of a permanent settlement’”®. 


Before the Court of Directors had considered .the question 
afresh, the Government was bound to pass a new regulation for 
Orissa as the term of the settlement under the previous regulation was 
drawing to a close. The regulation I of 1813 stipulated that one- 
year settlement for 1812-13 should be made forthwith, and then a 
further settlement for two years was to be made. John Richardson, 
a member of the Board of Revenue, was deputed to supervise the 
settlement works in Orissa towards the end of March 1813, The 
hope of a permanent settlement was held out to the zamindars and 


—" 
* 


BRP, No. 22 of 13 May 1819, Trower to Stirling, 26 November 1818. 

2. Survey and Settlement Report, Vol. 1 p. 162. 

3. Letters to the Court, Revenue Department, No. 10, Governor-General in 
Council to Court of Directors, 17 July, 1813. 
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once again they were tempted to accept Richardson’s terms whicb 
fixed the ‘jama’ at Rs. 15,75,252. During this period, as John 
Richardson reported, there were 183 ‘parganas’ or revenue divisions in 
the ‘»ughalbandi’. The total number of estates was 2349. The 
number of estates in which the land revenue was fixed in perpetuity, 
besides the tributary mahals or garjals was 13, such as, Aul, Kunjang, 
Harishpur, Sukinda, Madhupur, Chedra, Dompara, Durpan, Patia, 
Bishnupur, Kalkaila, Kanika and Marishpur.} 


Richardson’s settlement was extended to 1815-16, one year 
more than its usual duration. After the expiry of the settlement in 
1815-16, the regulation 6 of 1816 provided for another triennial settle- 
ment in Orissa. It, of course, afforded an option to the zamindars 
to relinquish the management of their estates and the government was 
prepared to take them under direct management. But at the same 
time, it enticed them with the hope of a permanent settlement in the 
words that ‘‘at the expiration of that period the Governor-General 
trusts it will be no longer necessary to defer giving to the zamindars 
the full benefit of the pledge repeatedly conveyed to them”. The 
jama was increased to Rs. 16,37,924." But it was no longer ‘possible 
to persuade all of them to engage for their estates. Many of them 
threw up their estates in 1816-17 only to avoid the constant trouble 
of repeated short-term settlemeat and fruitless expectation for a 
permanent settlement. Inspite of the attempt made by William 
Trower, the then Collector, to conciliate the zamindars and to induce 
them to resume the charge of their estates, about one-fourth of the 
mughalbandi was placed under his direct management at the beginning 
of 18177, 


Justice and Police 


The Marath: (‘Jdictal system was kept intact by the British 
officers for x brief period folowing their occupation of Orissa. The 
regulation 4 of J804 extended the criminal laws of Bengal to the 
province and the superintendence of the police was vested in the 
magistrates under the general control of the Board of Commissioners 
af Cuttack. Orissa was included in Calcutta circuit and the court 
was required not to take cognizance of crimes committed previous to 
14 October 1803, the date of the British occupation of the province. 


1. BRP, No. 29 of 18 March 1815, Ri¢hardson to Government, 20 December 
1814. 

2. G. Toynbce, A Sketch of the History of Orissa (1803—1828), pp. £0-1. 

3. BRP, No. 22 of 13 May 1819, Trower to Striling, 26 November 1818. 
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The Cornwallis system, as prevailed in Bengal, was fully intro- 
duced in Orissa in September 1805. The administration of justice and 
police was placed under a judge-cum-magistrate. The new regulation 
provided for the establishment of thanas or police stations and 
appointment of darogahs or local officers in charge of police 
Stations. All zamindars were ordered to render every possible assis- 
tance to the police. The court of Sadar Nizamat Adalat acted as the 
highest .court of appeal for dispensation of criminal justice and it 
also supervised the police administration." Another regulation was 
passed for the administration of civil justice in Orissa. All Bengal 
regulations were extended to the newly acquired territories excluding 
the tributary mahals.* A single judge was able to cope with the 
business of the department. 


In 1806 the government established 16 police stations or thanas 
in Orissa. Subsequently two more thanas were established, thus 
raising the number to 18. The total area of Orissa excluding the 
tributary mahals was about 6,400 Sq. miles and on average, there- 
fore, each police station had jurisdiction of abour 355 Sq. miles. It 
was little less than the maximum area (400 Sq. miles) prescribed by 
the Cornwallis system in Bengal. The police stations controlled a 
total number of 11,057 villages i.e., on average each Thana contained 
614 villages.? By 1815, the control of police in Orissa was vested in 
the hands of one magistrate and two joint-magistrates. 


Salt Monopoly 


During the Maratha rule ip Orissa, salt was manufactured in 
plenty in its coastal areas. It was the usual practice for the merchants 
to advance money to malangis for manufacturing salt and then they 
purchased such quantities of commodity as were produced. Salt was. 
exported to Bengal, Berar and other places. The Maratha Govern- 
ment received only ‘some duty from the salt merchants, but did not 
establish any monopoly over the manufacture or sale of salt.4 


The eagerness of the British to establish their control over the 
salt trade of Orissa as early as 1784 suggests its importance as a 
source of income. An agreement was drawn in 1786 regarding the 


1. BJ (C) P. No. 33 of 5 September 1805, Regulation 13 of 1805. 

2. Ibid, No. 34 of 5 September 1805-Regulation 14 of 1805. 

3. BJ (Cr.) P, No. 18 of 17 December 1821, Commissioner at Cuttack to 
Government, 7 September 1821. 

4. Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. IX, No. 605. 
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sale and import of salt to Calcutta. It was intended to check 
smuggling of salt manufactured in the province into the Company’s 
territories.’ 


The British conquest of Orissa was closely followed by the 
‘extension of salt monopoly to the northern division of Cuttack, from 
river Subarnarekha to river Mahanadi. The government reserved the 
exclusive privilege of manufacturing salt as a saurce of public 
revenue. Their success at the initial stage convinced the British 
authorities of the high profit to be gained from the salt manufacture and 
trade. In 1806 James King, the first salt agent tn Orissa, took charge 
‘of the department. The quality of salt manufactured in the aurangs 
or the salt enclosures rapidly increased under the supervision of 
James King. In 18i1, he wrote to the Board of Trade that there 
was every prospect of realizing 4 lakh maunds of salt in his agency.* 


The main difficulty in the operation of salt monopoly was the 
settiement of terms with the zamindars in the coastal region. With 
the introduction of the British monopoly, the zamindars were depriv- 
ed of their profit from salt trade. But they made oppressive demands 
on the malangis who manufactured salt in their zamindaris on the 
government account. In 1808, James King suggested that the salt 
lands in the coastal region should be transferred from the zamindars 
to his jurisdiction. After prolonged negotiations, an agreement was 
reached with them by which the salt and fuel lands were made over 
to the government on payment of | |/2 annas per maund on all salt 
manufactured within their estates. The government also allowed 
them to receive certain qualities of salt as khorakee or diet allowance 
for use of their families. After the term were settled with the 
zamindars, the government enhanced the price paid to the malangis 
from Rs.25 to Rs 25 per 100 maunds of salt. 


iy 1X1) the initial difficulties were solved and the salt monopoly 
was firmly established in the northern part of Orissa from river 
Subarnarekha to river Mahanadi. So the government decided to 
extend it to the southern part of the province. It was given effect 
to by the regulation 22 of 1814 which also enforced all salt regui- 
ations of Bengal in Orissa. The salt monopoly in Orissa was admini- 
Stered for some years by a single salt agent with his headquarters 
at Cuttack. 


1. Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. VII, No. 435. 
‘2. CSR, Ace. No. 53], Sait Agent of Cultack to Board of Trade, January 
18}1. 
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Administrative Policy relating to the Temple of Jagannath 


The system of management of the Jagannath Temple continued 
undisturbed immediately after the British occupation of Orissa, The 
Biitish authorities, of course, abolished the pilgrim tax on assumption 
that the tax was oppressive and unpopular. Atthe same time the 
government was prepared to incur expenses necessary for the support 
of the temple in the same manner as it was maintained during the 
Maratha rule. 


Before Jong it was realised that some permanent regulation was 
necessary to administer the affairs of the temple. The government 
also contemplated to levy a moderate rate of duties on pilgrims for 
two reasons. First, the priests would feel confident that the expenses 
of the temple would be regularly and permanently defrayed by the 
British Government. Secondly, the attention of the government 
would always be directed to the protcction of large nlimber of 
pilgrims who frequented the temple. Therefore, a new office was 
instituted under the title ‘“‘Collector of the Tax on Pilgrims at Jagan- 
nath”. James Hunter was appointed to officiate as the collector. On 
3 April 1806 the Governor-General in Council passed the regulation 
4 of 1806 for the collection of tax on pilgrims and for maintenance 
of good order, regularity and tranquillity in the interior of the temple 
and in the town of Puri.! 


The avenues for admission of pilgrims to Puri were confined to 
two ghais in the town, ghat Atharanala in north and ghat Lokanath in 
south. The tax was fixed at ten rupees at Atharanalja and six rupees 
at Lokanath on each pilgrim commonly known as /aljatris. The tax 
on all other pilgrims was fixed at two rupees per individual. According 
to the regulations the panda and pariharis of the temple were entitled to 
receive, in conformity with established usage, a fee from pilgrims for 
which the table of rates was to be kept fixed at the temple and adjac- 
ent places. Any demand for money exclusive of the fees and tax 
specified in the regulation was punishable by dismissal of the offender 
from service. In accordance with the long established usage the 
regulation exempted some pilgrims like religious mendicants etc. 
from payment of the tax. Persons, who came to the town of Puri for 
trad: or for purposes other than pilgrimage, werz also exempted lrom 
the tex’ 

the supcriotendence of the temple, its internal economy, the 
conduct and management of its affairs, and control over the priests 


1. BJ(C) P. No. 8 of 3 April 1806, Regulation 4 of 1806. 


2. Ibid. 
2(45-254/1982) 
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and servants of Jagannath were vested in ‘an assembly Of pundits or 
learned Brahmins’ who were to be guided by the recorded rules of 
the temple or by long and established usage. The ‘assembly of 
pundits’ should censist of three members whose names were to be 
recommended by the collector of tax on pigrims to the government. 
In all cases of difference in opinion ‘amongst its members, the 
2 

majority opinion would prevail. To enable the collector of tax on 
pilgrims to perform his duty effectively, he was empowered to levy 
small fines on any of the officers or servants attached to the temple 
for neglect of duty on misconduct." 


On 12 August 1806 James Hunter reported to the Board of 
Revenue that salaries of the servants of the temple were small and the 
allowances received by them were mainly in shape of mahaprasad. Many 
of them received mahaprasad only and no allowance in cash. He expec- 
ted that the total savings from the pilgrim tax after paying all expenses 
of the temple would amount to nearly one lakh of rupees in a year.” 
The government was eager to know in details about the resources of 
the temple and accordingly George Webbs, the Collecter of Cuttack, 
was directed to make a full enquiry about the lands, other endowments 
assigned for its support while submitting his report to the Board of Reve- 
nue in December 1807, he recommended that all endowment lands of 
Jagannath should be brought on the rent-roll of the proviace and the 
revenue derived from those lands might be paid from the government 
treasury for management of the temple. Webb proposed to cut 
some unnecessary expenses and to fix the total annual expenditure at 
sicca Rs. 56,342-9 unnas.* The government agreed to such pro- 
posals. They also did not object tosupply clothes for Jagannath 
from the government warehouses. Thus, the British authorities were 
fully associated with the management of the temple and took over 
complete financial responsibility for its maintenance by annual pay- 
ment of a fixed amount’. 


Hewever, it was not possible on the part of Christian authori- 
ties to look into the internal management of a Hindu temple fora 
longtime. As early as November 1806 James Hunter had proposed 
that the entire management of the ceremonies and internal authority 
over the priests should be vested in one person on whom the proprie- 


J. BJ (C) P. No. 8 of 3 Aprii 1806, Regulation 4 of 1806. 
- JTC, James Hunter to Board of Revenue, 12 August 1806. 
3. BRP, No. 30 of 29 January, 1808, George Webb to Board of Revenue, 19 
December 1807. 
4. JTC, Governor-General in Council to Board of Revenuc, 29 January, 1808. 
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tary right and patronage of the temple cou!d be gratuitously conferred 
and continued on an hereditary basis. Obviously, the choice fell 
upon the Raja of Khurda as his ancestors had supervised the affairs 
of the temple from the days of the Mughal rule in Orissa. Kburda 
was under ‘Khas’ possession of the British from 1805 and the Raja 
was kept in confinement at Midnapur. His rights had been partly 
usurped by the Marathas and its restoration, James Hunter believed, 
would be considered by the people as a peculiar mark of favour." 
He also believed that his restoration to the former authority would 
not be detrimental to the prosperity of the institution or collection of 
tax from pilgriois. The Raja was released from confinement and on 
28 April 1809, the government passed a comprehensive regulation to 
bring about a new sysfem of control and superintendence of -the 
temple.” 


The regulation 4 of 1809 was prepared in the light of six years’ 
of British association with the temple. It not only changed the 
pattern of the British. management of the temple, but also took into 
consideration various problems connected with the pilgrim tax. It 
first rescinded two former regulations and vested the superintendence 
of the temple and its internal economy, the conduct and management 
of its affairs, and the control over the priests, officers and servants 
attached to the temple, in the Raja of Khurda who was to be guided 
by the recorded rules of the temple or by ancient and established 
usage on all occasions. The Raja and his successors were to hold 
the position so long as they continued to conduct themselves with 
‘integrity, diligence and propriety’.* 


The regulation made elaborate provisions for convenience of 
the pilgrims and for smooth realization of the pilgrim tax. The 
pilgrims were divided into four categories and the tax varied from 
10 rupees to 2 rupees per person. Separate provisions were made 
for different categories of pilgrims in the performance of their reli- 
gious ceremonies. 


The collection of tax was entrusted, as before, to an oflicer 
subject to the control of the Collector of Cuttack. He was required 
to sunervise the work of darogalis of two ghats, ghat Atharanala and 
-f..: Lokanath, and was to ensure that the pilgrims were not 


o 


J.T.C, Hunter to Board, 11 November 1806 

2. The Regulations and Laws in Bengal Vol. VI, Regulation IV of 1809 
Section 2. 

3. dbid, section 2. 


t omeanl 
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‘impeded, delayed or molested in any manner’, He was required 
to maintain a register of all passes granted by him to the pilgrims. 
In conformity ‘with the established usage, certain classes of pilgrims 
like mendicants were exempted from the tax. Finally, the regulation 
directed the collector of tax to give every attention to the religious 
opinions of the Hindus at all times, which might be consistent with 
the general regulations and with the maintenance of peace and good 
order at the temple and its vicinity. 


Some minor changes were introduced by the regulation 11 of 
1810 in the collection of tax from the pilgrims. The system of 
supervision and control thus established by 1810 continued for long 
thirty years without any substantial change. 


Administrative relation with Tributary Mahals. 


Soon after the British occupation of Cuttack on 14 October 
1803, George Harcourt and John Melville opened negotiation with 
the chiefs of ‘garjats’ inducing them to acknowledge the British 
authority. Treaty engagements were exchanged with as many as 
eleven states within a very short period.’ By those engagements, 
the cheifs acknowledged loyalty to the East India Company and 
agreed to pay to the Company’s Government fixed annual tributes 
in specified instalments. The Company, onthe other hand, agreed 
to accept the fixed tribute in perpetuity and also assured that no 
further demand, however small, would be made on them’? A few 
other chiefs of Sambalpur region also submitted to them. But 
before any agreement was made with those garjat chiefs, the Treaty 
of Deogaon was signed on 17 December 1803. The Treaty was 
ratified by the Governor-General in Council on 9 January 1804. The 
tenth articles of the Treaty stated: ‘‘Certain Treaties have been 
made by the British Government with feudatories of Senah Saheb 
Soubah. These treaties are to be confirmed’. But Raghuji Bhonsla 
was not at all prepared to surrender the Sambalpur region to the 
British contro]. Lord Wellesley issued an ultimatium to him on 18 
May 1804 to ratify the treaty within 24 hours and thus Raghuji was 
compelled to surrender Baud, Sonepur, Patna and Sambalpur. But 
when Wellesley’s policy was reversed by the home authorities, those 
areas were once again returned to Raghuji Bhonsla in 1806. 


1. C.U. Aitchison, A collection of Treaties Engagements and Sunnads relating to 
India and neighbouring countries Vo\. I pp. 189-90. 

2. SNRR, Vol. I p. 38, G. Harcourt and J. Melville to Major General 
Wellesic, 19 January 1804. 
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However, according to the tenth article of the Treaty of 
Deogaon, Raghuji had to give up some of his feudatory States. By 
the end of 1805, fifteen tributary mahals were brought under the 
control of the British authorities. They were exempted from the 
operation of the British laws by the regulation 12 of 1805. The 
regulation also exempted the territory of Mayurbhanj from the opera- 
tion of the British laws and regulations like other tributary mahals. In 
1812 the annual tribute of Mayurbhanj was fixed and Tribikram Bhanj 
was recognised as its ruler. Thus, besides the coastal tract, sixteen 
‘garjats’* or tributary mahals emerged as a separate entity under the 
formal control and supervision of the British authorities at Cuttack. 
It was a matter of political sagacity and administrative expediency 
that led to the special arrangement for those mahals. In those early 
days of the British territorial expansion in India, direct extension of 
sovereignty was not always a desideratum, and hence those chiefs 
were allowed to run their internal administration in their own ways 
but they had to acknowledge supreme .authority of the British as 
subordinate allies. The judge-cum-magistrate of Cuttack remained 
ic formal charge of those tributary mahals by the regulation 14 of 
1305." 


Though the British regulations were not introduced into the 
tributary mahals and the avowed policy of the government was 
non-interference in their internal administration, yet at times the 
government took decisive action to preserve peace and tranquillity 
in those territories. In 1812 when troubles arose over the question 
of succession in Angul, the government did not hesitate to pass orders 
for confiscation of the mahal. However, by a subsequent decision, 
the confiscation order was withdrawn and a fourteen-year old boy of 
the royal family was put in possession of Angul. A guardian was 
appointed to collect the revenues and manage the judicial and police 
affairs of the mahal till the boy came of age’. 


In 1814 Lord Moira, the Governor-General, decided to estab- 
lish the office of the ‘Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals’ for 
proper supervision and management of the mzhals. It was thought 
that substantial advantage might be derived from subjecting the Rajas 


*Sixteen Tributary Mahals were as follows :- (1) Mayurbhanj, (2) Keonthar, 

(3) Nilgiri, (4) Banki, (5) Dushpalla, (6) Narasinghpur, (7) Angul, (8) Talcher, 

(9) Athaghar, (10) Khondpara, (11) Nayagarh, (12) Ranpur, (13) Hindol, 

(14) Tigirea, (15) Baramba and (16) Dhenkanal, 

BJ (C) P. no 34 of 5 September 1805, Repulation 14 of 1805. 

2. BJ. (Cr,) P. no. 34 of 3 January, 1815, Secretary to Government to Superin- 
tendent of Tributary Mahals, 3 January 1815. 
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in particular and the paopie in general to the control of an officer, 
who unfettered by any precise rules. might serve as a useful check on 
their misconduct. It was also desired that by obtaining a more accu- 
rate knowledge of the territorics, the foundation of an improved 
system of administraticn would be laid down in those places!. The 
Judge-cum-magistrate of Cuttack was entrusted with the job and 
Edward Impey became the first incumbent of the new office in 1814. 


With the creation of a new office of the Superintendent of 
Tributary Mahals, the garjats were brought under closer supervision 
than before. A few months after assuming the charge, Impey suggest- 
ed to the government to introduce the Bengal regulations into those 
territories. The government, however, did not agree to such a propo- 
sal on the ground that the nature of the country and the character of 
the people were not at all suited for introduction of the British laws. 
It was feared that it might lead to internal disturbances. Impey 
contradicted such views and again suggested thot if it was not desir- 
able to introduce the criminal regulations, the object might be attain- 
ed by passing a regulation that hence forward all criminal cases would 
be investigated and decided by the Superintendent”. The government 
did not approve of it also. Subsequently, on 21 June 1816, some 
clear direction was given to the Superintendent regarding the manage- 
ment of the mahals. ‘It is not the object of Government”, it was 
stated, ‘‘to weaken the influence of the Rajahs of the Tributary 
Mahais over their peasantry, and still less to interfere in the details or 
usages of the country’. The Superintendent was advised to adopt 
‘“‘such prudent and proper measures as may tend to prevent the 
commission of acts of violence and outrage by the interposition of 
your influence and by encouraging amicable adjustment of disputes 
when, circumstances will admit of an interference of that nature”. The 
Government rather warned the Superintendent that “were the duties 
of your office really incapable of being conducted on the principyes 
above stated, it would follow that the office itself was useless and 
might consequently be abolished”’.® Thus, the government desired 
to follow a policy of non-interference in the internal management of 
the mahals subject only to nominal control of the Superintendent. 


J. Letters to the Court, Judicial Department. Vol. 4, Governor-General in 
Council to the Court of Directors, 29 November 1814. 

2. BJ (Cr.) P. No. 73 of 14 March 1815, Superintendent to Government, 
3 March ]815. 

3. Ibid, P. No. 33 of 5 December 1839, Henry Ricketts to Government, 21 Jan- 
vary 1839. 
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THE REVOLT OF 1817 


During the Maratha rule Mukunda Deva II, the Raja of Khurda, 
was forced to surrender the valuable possession of four of his mahals 
inc.uding Purusottam Chhatra, the seat of Lord Jagannath. Conse- 
quently he was deprived of the hereditary management of the temple, 
Harcourt, while marching for the occupation of Orissa, negotiated 
with the Raja and paid one lakh of rupees for passage of bis troops. 
Mukunda Deva II desired for the restoration of his former possessions 
including the management of the temple of Jagannath. However, no 
such assurance was given. 


On behalf of the minor Raja, Jayi Rajguru, the principal adviser, 
met the Commissioners at Cuttack to settle the issue. Harcourt was 
not prepared to make any territorial concession and at the same time 
he wanted the Raja to execute an agreement, like other feudatory 
chiefs, for management of his estate at an early date’. After repeated 
threats and pressure exerted on the Raja of Khurda, he yielded and 
signed the agreement in early 1804. But that did not improve the 
relation between the two parties. The Raja was bent upon the resto- 
ration of his former mahals and his traditional rights on the temple of 
Jagannath. He tried to unite some powerful chiefs of Orissa against 
the British authorities. The- rulers of Kujang and Kanika readily 
joined hands with him. So also he contacted the Raja of Nagpur with 
the hope of some help againgt the British, but it was of no avail. 


Finally in November 1804 Harcourt decided to undertake mili- 
tary operations against the Raja of Khurda for his evil designs. In 
December the Government deposed the Raja by a proclamation. 
After a brief miiitary encounter with the troops of the Raja, his fort 
was occupied, but the Raja escaped to the dense jungle. He was 
captured on 3 January 1805 and was confined first at Cuttack and 
then at Midnapore. 


Harcourt also took steps to bring the Rajas of Kujang and 
Kanika under nis control. The fcrmer ruler fled away from his 
territories and his elder broiher was settled there. The Raja of Kanika 
was imprisoned but subsequently he was released and his estate was 
restored to him. 


The Raja of Khurda while petitioning the Government for his 
releasc, put the entire blame on his powerful minister, Jayi Rajguru, 
who conirolled the affairs of his estate during his minority. The 


1. ORR, Secretary to Commnissioners to Raja of Khurda, 16 Decemi “r 1803, 
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British authorities were also aware of the popularity of the minister. 
Consequently the Government pardoned the Raja, but hanged the 
minister, Jayi Rajguru, for his complicity in the rebellion. Jayi 
Rajguru was the first martyr of Orissa during the British regime who 
had unflinching devotion to the cause of his motherland and did not 
hesitate to fight courageously against far superior military powers 
of alien rulers to restore just rights of his master, the Gajapati* 
king of Orissa. 


Grievances of the People of Khurda 


Though the British authorities restored Kujang and Kanika 
to their rulers, yet the estate of Khurda was confiscated and it was 
placed first under the charge of Major Fletcher in January 1805. He 
undertook the settlement of land revenue in the estate without any 
regard to the age-old customs of the Hindu Kings. Thus began 
the trouble which culminated in the open revolt in 1817. 


The paiks, a kind of militia under the local rulers, who rose as 
a body against the British, had suffered the most on account of 
the short-sighted policy of the government. They enjoyed rent-free 
land tenures for their military service on a hereditary basis. Those 
service lands were resumed in the settlement by Major Fletcher 
as their services were no longer needed. The general assessment of 
Kburda under Major Fletcher and the first tahsildar, Gulam Kadir 
amounted to Rs. 1,06,000!. The land revenue was gradually 
enhanced without ascertaining the condition of the estate and 
capacity of the peasants for payment. The result was the fall in the 
collection of revenues and decision of the government to give up 
the direct management of the estate. In the year 1808-9, the 
estate was farmed out to Samananda Rai and Ganesh babu for ten 
years at the enhanced jama of Rs. 1,18000. Those two speculators 
increased the demand from the cultivators much beyond their 
capacity for payment. Many paiks and peasants even gave up their 
lands and fied away to the neighbouring tributary mahals. George 
Toynbee rightly observed, ‘‘Deprived thus of the lands which they 
had enjoyed from time immemorial they were subjected to the 
grossest extortion and oppression at the hands of the farmers, 
sarbarakars, and other underlings to whom our government entrus- 
ted the collection of the revenue, and also to the tyrannies of a 
corrupt and venal police.” 


* The terms gajapati was attributed to the sovereign authority of Orissa and 
was traditionally associated with the long titles of the rulers of the land. 

1. BRP, No. 15 of 17 July 1818, Ewer to Government, 13 May 1818. 

2. G. Toynbee, A Sketch of the History of Orissa pp- 13-4. (1803-1828). 
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The notorious darogah of Khurd@, Mirka” Mehndi, whg held 
Office before the outbreak of rebellion as really a fe 
people. His illegal practices were co 0 
interesting to note that when a burglaryiwwas com) 
house, the master of that-bouse had to pay Rs. 3/- to the darogah. 
Any body whom the darogah did not like was fined Rs. 2/-. Thus, 
he amassed huge fortune at the cost of the people. He himself told 
Trower that during the rebellion he had lost property to the value of 
40 to 50 thousand rupees.’ 







The people of Khurda_ gradually became destitute and 
Impoverished. Ina petition submitted to the government in early 
1819, Bakshi Jagabandhu and Dewan Krushna Chandra reported 
the lamentable condition of the people. as follows ‘“‘from Darootheng 
to Chattergarh (two extremities of Kburda) the whole country was 
let out to farmers, where there were resources of Rs. 5/-, these 
farmers demanded payment of Rs. 15/- salt rose from | pun to S. 
Such was the deplorable state of the ryots that they were obliged to 
subsist on herbs and water and scarcely one amongst them had a 
vessel left to drink his water out of it, yet notwithstanding the 
extremity of wretchedness no one took any notice of their condi- 
tion””. Insucha state of affairs what ‘the ‘paiks’ and peasants 
needed was a leader who would champion their cause and lead 
them in arms against the British government. 


Bakshi Jagabandhu 


Bakshi Jagabandhu emerged as the natural leader of the paiks 
in the rebellion of 1817. He was connected with the royal family by 
marriage and was second only to the Raja in rank. He held rent- 
free lands both in Khurda and. in the four paraganas of Rahang, 
Limbai, Sarai and Chabiskud. Besides he wes also in possession of 
the valvable estate of Rorang. It was his family estate conferred 
on his ancestors long back. Major Fletecher utterly disregarded 
his claims and resumed, as Bakshi later petitioned to the authorities, 
‘tevery particle of our lands leaving us not a Bukhra, nora Bigha of 
the ground’. For three successive years after the British occupation, 
he was in possession of the estate of Rorang and paid his does to 
the government. But unfortunately in subsequent years he became 


1. Orissa records, Vo!, If, W. Trower Collector of Cuttack to J.P. Ward. 
Secretary to the Board of Revenuc, May 27, 1817. 
2. lbid., Translation of an Ociya petition to the Governnicat, pp. 81-83. 
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a victim to the plot hatched by the amlas of revenue department and 
a Bengali speculator, Krishna Chandra Singh. By their manoeuvre, 
he was deprived of his estate in 1813. He petitioned to the authori- 
ties against the. injustice done and, after an investigation, it was 
proved beyond doubt that the dispossession was a fraudulent one. 
Trower strongly supported the claims of Jagabandhu and observed 
that “‘the estate had been included in that of Rahung by unfair 
means and that the petitioner Jagabandhu is fully justified in his 
application for separating the estate.”! Later on, Walter Ewer was 
also convinced that the reveriue paid by Jagabandhu into the tahsil- 
dar's treasury in 1807-8 was misappropriated’. 


Trower’s suggestion was accepted by the government and an order 
was passed for the separation of Rorung from Rahang*’. But before 
the order could be carried out, the Board of Revenue changed its 
decision. Richardson, the settlement Commissioner at Cuttack, 
was informed that no engagement should be taken from him until 
he had “established a title to the lands in regular course of law"’.‘ 
Jagabandbu had a'ready suffered much after the loss of his estate 
and was almost reduced to a pauper. Naturally, he was not prepared 
to go to the court of law for seeking justice from the ‘British 
authorities. He had lost faith in their integrity and craved for 
vengeance at the first opportunity, 


Onatbreak of the Revolt. 


jn the beginning of 1817, there was a rumour of the Maratha 
invasion in Orissa. It was reported that Jagabandhu had entered 
into secret negotiations with them. Without verifying the truth, 
Mirza Mehndi, the notorious daroga/ of Khurda, tried to bring 
Jagabandhu under his control. Sucha situation naturally alarmed 
him and he probably then determined to take recourse to the only 
way open before him, that was, to raise the standard of revolt 
against the British authorities. Such was the situation in Khurda 
when in March 1817 a large body of Chuhars from Ghumsar, an 
estate in the Ganjam distrtct, then in the Madras Presidency, crossed 
the borders of Orissa and entered into Khurda. It is not known 
whether they came on the predatory excursions or at the instigation 
of Jagabandhu or the paiks of Khurda. However, it was tue 


ORR, Vol. 32, Trower to Board, 25 August 1813. 

BRP, No. 15 of 17 July 1818, Ewer to Government, 13 May 1818. 
Orissa Records, Vol. II, Beard of Revenue to Government, 3 June 1817. 
BRP, No. 20 of 28 May 1814, Government to Richardson, 28 May 1814. 
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proverbial spark which kindled the fire. The paiks of Khurda, under 
the leadership of Jagabandhu, joined the Chuhars of Ghumsar and 
‘they broke out.in open rebellion. The insurgents attacked the police 
station anid other government buildings at. Banpur and looted the 
treasury. After their initial success at Banpur, they proceeded 
towards Kburda and on their way, hundreds of paiks joined with 
them. The news of their march to Khurda alarmed the government 
officers stationed at that place. They had neither the courage nor 
resources to resist the insurgents. The sudden out-reak of the 
revolt took the government by surprise and hence, troops could not 
be sentto oppose them. ‘Naturally all government buildings of 
Kburda were burnt to the ground the treasury was looted. Soon, 
the territories of Khurda and the neighbouring areas were at the 
mercy of the rebels. 


When the news reached Cuttack, the authorities took immediate 
steps to quel] the disturbances and sent troops to restore order. One 
detachment of troops marched direct to Khurda under Lieutenant 
Prideaux and another under Lieutenant Faris, proceeded to Pipli to 
protect the neighbouring parganas. Edward Impey, the magistrate of 
Cuttack, thought that his presence on the spot might improve the 
situation. So he also proceeded to Khurda with some sepoys under 
Lieutenant Travis. They reached Gangapada, two miles from Khurda, 
in the evening of 2 April 1817. There the insurgants had raised barri- 
cade and attacked the British troops. Impey was compelled to retreat 
from Gangapada to Cuttack. On 4 April 1817, he reported to the 
government as follows :—‘‘ I can only write for the information of 
His Lordship in council that my retreat was forced and the whole 
of Khurda territory is in a complete state of insurrection”*. Impey 
further informed that the intentions of Jagabandhu and his men were 
to capture Puri and to bring the Raja, who happened te be the 
Superintendent of the Jagannath Temple, under their control. Their 
desire was to restore him to the old position. [Impey sought the 
permission ‘of the government for proclamation of the martial law in 
those regions. 


In the meantime, Lieutenant Faris who was at Limbai proceeded 
towards Gangpara. He had no sufficient troops under him, but he 
rashly charged the paiks and was short dead. It increased the confi- 
dence of the insurgents who then prepared to canture Puri. Large 
number of pciks under Jagabandhu marched towards the town. Oo 
the British side, Captain Wallington was sent to fight against them 


i. G. Toynbee, A Sketch of History of Orissa (1803-1828), pp. 17-18. 
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and to keep ap eye on the movement of the Raja of Khurda. On 12 
April 1817, a body of the insurgents, who had reached Puri burnt the 
government Cutcherry and several other public buildings. On the’ 
following days, they tried to capture the town, but the British troops 
were successful in resisting them. On 14 April a large body of insur- 
gents, headed by Jagabandhu, entered Puri and some local inhabi- 
tants joined with them. The situation could no longer be controlled 
by the British force. So Captain Wallington, with his troops, some 
civil officers and a portion of the public treasury, retreated from Puri 
to Cuttack. Thus, Puri fell completely in the hands of Jagabandbu 
and his paiks. Later on, the Raja of Puri revealed that Jagabandhu 
tried to take him and his family to Khurda in order to enthrone him 
there. The people of Khurda territories were: no doubt, prepared in 
large numbers to show their allegiance to the former ruler. But he had 
stoutly refused to accept the terms of Jagabandhu, and did not leave 
the town of Puri. The revolt soon spread to other police stations of 
Puri and Cuttack. 


Suppression of the Revolt. 


As the Revolt became wide spread, martial law was proclaimed 
in Khurda on 14 April 1817 and it was extended to the towns of Puri 
and Pipli and tothe purganas of Limbai and Kotdes on 19 April 
1817. In the meantime, Captain Le Fevre had marched to Khurda 
with a large body of troops. He reached the place without encount: 
ering any opposition. Then he found out that the rebcls had marched 
to Puri. He was determined to follow them rapidly for a decisive 
encounter, He reached the place on 18 April and found that alt 
European officers had been driven out of the town. Their office and 
residences had also been burnt down completely. Captain Le Fevre 
captured Puri after some encounter with the rebels and brought the 
Raja under his control, Subsequently the Raja was kept in confine- 
ment at Cuttack. * 


The government soon reinforced its troops at Cuttack. It was 
deemed expedient as W.B. Bayley reported, ‘“‘to place the troops in 
Cuttack under the separate command of an officer of high rank to 
whom the delicate task of administering martial law might like-wise 


1. ORR, VOL. 42. Impey to Government, 22 April 1817. 


* The Raja, Mukunda Deva IJ, passed away in Degember 1817 at Cuttack. 
His son, Ramachandra Deva, succeeded him und was subsequently restored 
to his position in the Temple. 
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be confiaed!’’. Accordingly, -Major General G. Martindell was nomi- 
nated to command the troops for military operations in Orissa. He 
reached Cuttack on 6 May 1817 and a week later he entered Khurda. 
From that place he directed the movement of troops to defeat the 
rebels andto capture their Jeader. 


In the meaawhile the rising was not confined to Khurda, Puri 
and the neighbouring areas, but it had spreaded aj! over the southen 
and eastern parts of Orissa. The police thanas of Asureswar, Tiran, 
Hariharpur and Gope were burnt; and disturbances: continued in the 
Surrounding localities. The British administrators suspected that the 
rebels were being secretly encouraged by the Rajas of Kujang and 
Kanika. The suspicion had some valid ground because the rebellion 
took a serious turnin the estate of Kujang. As the‘ military force was 
concentrated in the territories of Khurda and Puri; where the insur- 
rection was most formidable, the government took some time to take 
action against the rebels of those areas. The rainy season also hinde- 
red the movement of the troops of some of those places. 


Major-General Martindell first restored order and tranquillity 
in Khurda region. The troops destroyed the barricades raised by the 
cebel and cleared the roads. The insurgents fled away to other areas 
and jungles. Peace was reestablished by the enforcement of martial 
law. On 10 August 1817 Bayley, in his report to the government, 
stated as follows : ‘‘A considerable number of paiks have been killed 
and others have voluntarily returned to their allegiance. Those who 
are still in arms have retired to the remote parts in the jungles where 
it is impracticable to pursue them at this advanced period of the 
season but from which they sally forth when opportunities offer for 
purpose of attacking the inhabitants of the villages who are inimical 
to them or who furnish assistance or information to the officers of the 
Goernment?. 


Captain Kennet was sent to Gop area to restore tranquillity. 
‘Outrages committed in that area almost ceased with the arrival of 
troops. But it was not possible to arrest the ring leaders easily. So 
Impey suggested him the expediency of holding out pardon to any 
one who would first surrender himself and then would assist in 
effecting the seizure of the others in order to restare peace in area.® 


1. Orissa Records, Vol. HW. Report of W.B. Bayley, Acting Chief Secretary 
to Government on Paik Rebellion, 10 August 1817, pp. 10-8. 

2. Orissa Records. Vol. Hf, Bayley to Government, 10:August 1817. 

3. Impey to Capt. Kennet, Orissa Reeards, Vol. TE. 23.6.1817. 
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Gradually some rebels were captured. By July 1817 the situation had 
considerably improved in Puri, Pipli, Kotdes and Limbai areas. The 
rigours of. martial law had compelled the rebels to calm down. The 
magistrate even suggested the withdrawal of martial law in those 
areas}, 


The operation in Kujang started in the first week of September, 
1817 with the imposition of martial law. Captain Kennett was 
deputed for suppression of insurrection with the instruction to capture 
the ring leaders Narayan Paramguru and Bamdeb Patjoshi. It was also 
desired that the Raja of Kujang should be brought to Cuttack for 
trial. Captain Kennett proceeded to Paradip on 13 September 1817 and 
reached there on the next day. The operations against the paiks conti- 
nued for six day. They numbered about 2,000, but the superior arms 
of the British force completely routed them. The Raja surrendered to 
Captain Kennett on 2 October 1817. Narayan Paramguru and 
Bamdeb Patjoshi, the chief leaders.of the insurgents and instigators 
of the outbreak in that area, were captured and taken with the Raja 
to Cuttack?. With the capture of the ringleaders, the rebellion 
collapsed in that area. 


Thus, by the end of October 1817, the revolt had been stamped 
out and the martial law was withdrawn from all places except Banpur 
where it remained in force until April 1818. Robert Ker, the rst 
Commissioner, made serious attempts torestore complete peace by 
the capture of Jagabandhbu, But all efforts of the government failed. 
In December 1818, Ker suggested the higher authorities to grant full 
pardon to all rebels excluding a few ring leaders. The government 
agreed with the proposal and the rebels were asked to surrender 
within two months of the declaration of the amnesty*®. Such a step, 
no doubt, helped to restore tranquillity in the disturbed areas. 


But inspite of vigorous attempts the government could not 
atrest Jagabandhu Vidyadhar and Krushna Chandra Vidyadhar for 
long seven years, Their ianded properties were confiscated. In 1822, 
the government offered pardon to them on the condition that they 
would give undertakings to live in Cuttack on monthly pensions. It 
was also desired that Jagabandhu should give up his official title of 
‘Bakshi’ and his estate at Rorung.* 


Orissa Records, Vol. 111, Imnev to Major-General Martindell, 22 july 1817. 
Ibid, Impey to Bayley, 6.10.1817. 

ORR Vol. 22, Government to Commissioner, 5 February 1819. 

fbid, Vol. 27, Government to Commissioner, 22 August 1822. 
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When Jagabandhu realized the futility of his struggle in the 
underground, he decided to accept the offers of pardon and pension. 
He arrived at- Cuttack on 27 May 1825 and gave an undertaking to 
the government not to leave Cuttack without permission’. Krushna 
Chandra also surrendered towards the end of 1825 on the condition 
of pardon and pension*. Jagabandhu lived at Cuttack till his death 
on 24 January 1829". 


Jagabandhu struggled for long eight years against the British. 
His failure and final surrender does not tarnish his fame as th? leader 
of the people. His adversary was for superior to him, but that did not 
discourage him to fight boldly against the oppressors. He champion. 
ed the cause of the people and gave up the struggle only when he was 
convinced that nothing more could be done. He failed to get justice 
for himself, but the grievances of the people could not be ignored. 
The British authorities were bound to take steps to mitigate their 
distress to some extent. 


Nature of the Revolt 


The revolt of 1817 goes down in history as the first direct 
challenge of the people of Orissa against the alien rulers. The paiks 
of Khurda were worst sufferers and hence they took leading part in it. 
But the revolt was widely supported by the people of Khurda and its 
neighbouring areas. It was assisted by a number of feudal chiefs and 
Zamindars. Primarily it was an agrarian revolt—a revolt inspired by 
the wrong policies of land settlement and revenue administration. Both 
Jagabandhu and his followers were adversely affected by the land 
settlement after the British conquest. The Marathas and the local 
rulers never adopted such harsh policies affecting their living condi- 
tions. When it was no longer tolerable, they took up arms and 
fought till they were completely overwhelmed by a far superior force. 
Bakshi Jagabandhu and Diwan Krushna Chandra wanted their just 
rights restored. They desired the restoration of the royal family so 
that their ancient possessions could be restored and peace and pros- 
perity of the people could be ensured. Tke British authorities gave 
attention to the agrarian problems, but did not like to restore the old 
social order in Khurda headed by the royal family. Jagabandhu, 
therefore, could not get back his position, but the cause for which he 
fought-did not go in vain. Considered from this angle, the Revolt 


1. ORR, Vol. 31 A, Commissioner to Government, 27 May 1825. 
2, Ibid, Vol. 33, Joint Magistrate of Khurda to COmmissioner, 2 January 1826, 
3. Ibid, Vol. 38, Collector of Cuttack to Commissioner, 26 January 1829, 
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of i817 provides a landmark in the history of British rule in Orissa. 


Defects of the early British administration 


The shortcomings of the early British administration became 
evident in 1817 when the’ rebellion broke out in Khurda. It brought 
home to higher authorities the necessity of making searching enqui- 
rics into the defects of their early administration. Local enquiries 
revealed grave errors in the jJand revenue policy and administration 
before the outbreak of the rebellion. 


In his report to the government, E. Watson, the judge of circuit 
court, first pointed out to the extensive sales of estates which had 
taken place sincé their occupation of Orissa. The rigours’ of the 
regulations: which followed one 2fter another and the sale of valuable 
estates at far away Calcutta had eliminated many original land- 
holders of the place. It was calculated that more than two-third 
original proprietors were displaced from their estates during the first 
14 years of British administration. “‘Many of these patrimonial 
estates,” observed Watson, ‘‘have passed jnto the hands of absolute 
Stranger for the greater part non-residents, who have but a remote 
and secondary feeling for the true interests of the District’. Many 
estates were under khus management in which the raiyats were far 
froin being at ease because of the oppression of the subordinate 
revenue Officers. Watson had strong proof of distress of the culti- 
vators from the fact that frequent and numerous applications were 
made to the court of justice on behalf of the collector or the land hol- 
ders against the under-tenantry and peasantry for non-payment of the 
revenue.’ William Trower, the then Collector of Cuttack, agreed with 
the views of Watson. Hehad many proofs of the evil of permitt- 
ing native officers of government to purchase lands at public sale and 
there were many cases of unfair dealings and gross instances of fraud 
on record by which the Oriyas had been deprived of their estates.” 


Watson drew the attention of the government to another defect 
of their revenue system. It was about the rigour with which tbe 
land revenue was collected. The, demands against the Zamindass 
were not enforced with the indulgence and forbearance which should 
have been granted to them. They did not receive timely notice 
of the period fixed for the sale of their Jands for adverse balances. 
Legally it was required that the notice for the sale of estates should 
be served to their proprietors not less than one month before the sale, 


1. Orissa Records, Vol. Il, Watson to Government, 3 May 1817, p. 2. 
2. Ibid, Trower to Board of Revenuc, 23 May 1817, pp. 19-35, 
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but usually the notice was served so late that the zamindars had no 
time to deposit their arrears of revenue into the collector’s treasury. 
Besides, the postponement of the permanent settelment of land 
tevenue had caused much disappointment in the minds of zamindars. 
They were kept inconstant state of suspense and uncertainty. Watson 
was Categorically of the opinion: ‘It is a pérmanent settlement 
alone which can correct the prevailing abuses in the interaal detail of 
the collections, repress disorders by the personal iafluence of the 
landholders, give vigouc and energy to the law, protzct and shelter 
the landed interests of the province from utter extirpation and ruin, 
restrain extravagant and fruitless speculations of public officers...” 
If it was not possible to grant ‘boon of perpetual settlemeat’ to 
Orissa, Watson wanted that atleast a settlement for a long term, such 
as 15 or 20 years, should be made.! 


William Trower, in his report to the Board of Revenue, pointed- 
out how with much rigour and seVerity the land revenue was collected 
from the raiyats. Such a state of affairs prevailed particularly in the 
estates which were held by officers of the government and unscrupu- 
lous speculators. The cultivators were burdened with many 
unauthorised abwabs or impositions besides the regular land revenue. 
The demands were arbitrary and oppressive. In order to prevent 
such arbitrary impositions, he suggested for the exchange of pastas 
and kabuliyats between the zamindars and the cultivators of the 
soil op stamped paper of small denomination till the time of perma- 
nent settlement in Orissa.” 


The goverament set up a Commission on 16 September 1817 to 
enquire about the defects of their administrative system. Mayjor- 
General G. Martindell and Walter Ewer, a talented Bengal civilian 
constituted the Commission. Walter Ewer alone submitted a volu- 
minous report to the government revealing the real state of affairs in 
Orissa. A grave defect of the early British system was the refusal to 
grant apy remission to the zamindars for the failure of crops. 
Petitions were numerous to that effect. The Marathas, Walter Ewer 
observed, made continual deductions from the rent-roll in proportion 
to the damage sustained in seasonal calamities. But, unforturnately, 
for the peasants and zamindars of Orissa, the British Government did 
not follow the practice of the Marathas.® Besides, it was a matter of 
grave concern that not a single British Regulation had been translated 


1. Orissa Records, Vol. If, Watson to Government, 3 May 1817, pp. 6-7. 
2. Ifbid, Vol. Il, Trower to Board of Revenue, 23 May 1817, p. 30. 

3. BRP, No 15 of 17 July 1818, Ewer to Government, 13 May 1818. 
3(45-254/1982) 
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into Oriya, the language of the people in the province. They 
were translated only into Persian and Bengali. To add to this 
inconvenience, the government had followed a policy of systematic 
exclusion of Oriyas from all offices in their administrative machinery. 
Not only that they had been thrown into the background, but also 
they had been subjected to the exactions and injustice of the Bengalt 
amlas, who monopolised all subordinate offices in the admiinistra- 
tion at that time. Ewer was convinced that the exclusion of the 
Oriyas form ‘all offices of trust and responsibility’ had tended to 
check and confine the diffusion of knowledge of the British system 
to a great extent. 


Ewer also discussed the problem of currency in the province 
and the grievances associated with the depreciation of kauris. By 
the regulation 12 of 1805 the government wanted that payment of the 
public revenue by the zamindars, talukdars -and other land holders 
should be made in ‘Calcutta sicca rupee’, the standard silver coin then 
in circulation in the Bengal Presidency. Before the British occupa- 
tion of Orissa, Kauris were the common medium of exchange among 
the people. However, the said reguiation did not intend to abandon 
the kauri system at once. -In consideration of the difficulties of 
the zamindars etc. for psocuring sicca rupees immediately, the 
regulation allowed them to make payment in kauris till the end of 
the year 1807-8 and the rate of exchange was fixed at 4 kahans of 
kauris (1280 x 4 kauris) for one sicca rupee. After the end of that 
period, the rate of exchange suddenly fell and the kauris were much | 
depreciated. It perhaps reached the lowest rate in the Cuttack 
market in 1811-12 (about 7 kahans of kauris per sicca rupee). In the 
interior of the province, the peasants, who disposed of their produce 
for kauris, sustained most ruinous loss fromthe high rate at which 
they had to purchase rupees in exchange of those kauris. The prob- 
lems had frequently been reported by different collectors. Ino 
September 1812, G. Warde observed that ‘complaints on the subject 
of the cowrie currency were almost universal throughout the district’’. 
William Trower also declared that the depreciation of kauris had 
frequently ruined the peasants in Orissa. Ewer was of the opiuion 
that an actual scarcity of silver was at the root of the trouble. A 
considerable proportion of silver curretity was drained out of the 
province. In the days of the Marathas, the greatest annual remittance 
of surplus revenue to the treasury at Nagpur never exceeded, as far 
as Ewer could find out, four lakhas of rupees. That amount was 
almost invariably remitted by bills of exchange. But the average 
aonual remittance from the treasury of the Collector in Orissa to 
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Calcutta bad been equivalent to more than 7 1/2 lakhs of sicca rupees 
Since its acquisition. In each of the years, 1814-15 and 1815-16; 
about 10 lakbs of rupees were sent out of Orissa. Consequently, 
the value of kauris fell in market and it caused immense hardship to 
the raiyats who were required to pay their governmental dues in silver 
only’. 

In the early years of British administration, there was a single 
magistrate for Orissa. He had jurisdiction over 18 police thanas 
comprising an area of about 6,400 square miles. Naturally he 
was unable to exercise proper control over such a vast area. As he 
failed to keep proper vigilance over the darogahs of police stations, 
the latter took advantage of the situation and their corrupt practices 
brought havoc to the people. Trower in his report expressed strong 
views against them. He said “I believe [ am the first and only 
Officer of the government that has hitherto visited the interior of 
the District. I have travelled through the greater part of it, con- 
versed with al! classes of the people from the highest to the lowest 
and certainly the complaints against the police exceed anything 
I could have supposed”. ‘‘A regular system of oppression and 
speculation”, he continued ‘‘appears to exist throughout and instead 
of providing a protection to the country and a preventive against impro- 
per conduct, these people are considered the terror and the scourge 
of the district, and by their example lead the way to everything that 
is inequitious””’. Walter Ewer also disccvered a number of instances 
where it was evident that the police daroghas and native officers of 
judicial department amassed wealth by illegal practices. When the 
people complained against the native otficers, their complaints were 
almost ignored by superior authorities. [It created an impression in 
the minds of the people that the daroghas and amlas were under the 
direct protection of the government. The consequences were the 
total destruction of that confidence in the justice of our laws and the 
impartiality of our courts which the natives were beginning to feel 
and they have, for some years past, looked on the Regulations and 
adawlat, not as the sources of redress for the injured and of punish- 
meat for the oppressor, but as the means of introducing into Cuttack 
a herd of needy and rapacious strangers, and of enabling them to 
make rapid and large fortunes and acquire possession of great postion 
of the District.’ 


The people of Orissa were almost ignorant of the rules and 
practices of the adulats because they did not understand the British 


1. BRP, No. 15 of 17 July 1818, Ewer to Government, 13 May 1818. 
2. Orissa Records, Vol. I, Trowar to Board of Revenue, 23 May 1817. 
3. BJ (C) P. No.1 of 3 March 1818, Ewer to Government, 17 February 1818. 
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laws and regulations which were not translated into Oriya. The 
British administrators did not realize that it was their duty to make 
their laws and regulations “‘as public as possible, and in the manner 
most intelligible to those whom they are to guide and control’’. As 
the principle was utterly neglected in Orissa, the people had no chance 
of being acquainted with the British systems. Thus the ignorance 
of the people was exploited by the police darogahs and am/as. In 
the words of the Court of Directors, “‘the judicial system in Cuttack 
was by no means adopted either to promote the efficient administra- 
tion of justice among the people of that province in their mutual 
dealings with each other, or to protect from them the frauds and 
exaction of the Amlah, which the Regulations themselves had intro- 
duced, and that it thus acted not only to the withdrawing of right 
but to the fruitful production of wrong.’” 


The operation of salt monopoly was also one of the measures 
which affected the happinéSs and prosperity of the people of Orissa 
under the early British administration. The government monopoly 
led to a sudden rise in the price of salt. The merchants purchased 
salt at the rate of two rupees per maund from the store houses of the 
government, and naturally they must have sold it at much higher rate 
to the people by adding the cost of transport and the profits. It 
caused hardship to tbe people who never paid so high a price for 
purchasing salt, The people faced difficulty in procuring salt from 
the merchants even ata high price. Perhaps that quantity brought 
by the merchants .was insufficient ¢ompared to the necessity of the 
people. Ewer calculated that the price of salt in 1817 was upwards 
24 kahans of kauris per maund which was more than six times the 
average rate under the Maratha government. “‘I certainly believed’’, 
wrote Ewer, “the salt monopoly to be a real and unexaggerated 
grievances to the inhabitants of a large -part of the district and that 
the in‘roduction of it with its consequences has materially curtailed 
the already scanty comfort and circumscribed enjoyments of the 
Oriah ryots.’” 


William Trower fully agreed with the views of Ewer. He found 
that the merchants retailed salt at an exorbitant price. There was 
also inadequate supply as sufficient number of shops were not estab- 
lished at villages. He even reported that “during my tour of the 


BJ (Cr) P. No. 37 of 28 April 1818, Ewer to Government, 27 February 1818. 

2. Letters from the Court, Judicial Department, Vol. 8, Court of Directors to 
Governor-General] in Council, 19 July 1820. 

3. BRP. No. 15 of 17 July 1818, Ewer to Government, 13 May 1818. 
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District, it was with the greatest difficulty, I could preocure sufficient 
salt for the daily consumption of my camp.” It is obvious from 
this statement that the complaint of the people was not at all 
exaggerated. Thus the early management of salt monopoly, like that 
of thé Jand revenue, was disastrous to the people as it was conducted 
by the fatal policy of sudden leap from One extreme to other. 


These drawbacks in the early British administration naturally 
enraged the people and their feelings were so wounded that it led to 
the sudden outbreak of a popular revolt. The British authorities 
tried to mitigate their grievances in the light of the reports submitted 
by Ewer and other local officers after the suppression of the revolt. 


1. BRP, No. 38 of 24 October 1817, Trower to Board of Revenue, 13 May 
1817. 


CHAPTER II 


BRITISH ADMINISTRATIVE POLICIES 
AND THEIR EFFECTS (1818-1865) 


Early in 1818 the goverament made a significant change in the 
administrative set-up of Orissa. It was deemed necesrary that a civil 
servant of ‘high rank, great weight of character and extensive experi- 
ence’ ‘both in the judicial and territorial departments’ should be 
deputed to Orissa to set things in order. The regulation 5 of 1818, 
passed on 28 April of that year, introduced the new office of ‘Com- 
missioner in Cuttack’ which continued as the principal office in the 
administration of Orissa for more than acentury. Rebert Ker, the 
second judge of the Courts of Sadar Dewani Adalat and Nizamat 
Adalat, was nominated as the first ‘Commissioner in Cuttack’. He 
arrived at Cuttack on 10 June 1818 and his first task was to extricate 
the revenue deparartment from the most hopeless disorder and con- 
fusion due to the revolt of 1817. 


LAND REVENUE POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Ker found that there was a large amount of arrears of land 
revenue in Orissa, The total arrears were as high as Rs. 19,24,568. 
Ker adopted a wise policy of relinquishing such portions of the 
arrears of revenue which seemed impossible to be realised from the 
landholders. The arrears were written off in favour of those pro- 
prietors who exerted themselves to make good of the revenue of 1817- 
18. The success of policy was evident from the fact that the aggregate 
balance was reduced to Rs. 8,90,198 by the close of the year 1819 
and the revenues of 1818-19 and 1819-20 were real sed within the 
respective years with a balance of about Rs. 40,000 only in each 
year. The sale of the estates was also reduced considerably.’ Ker 


1. Letters f.om the Court, Territorial (Revenue) Department Vol. 10 Court of 
Directors to Governor General-in Council, 10 December 1823. 
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took recourse to that method only when all other attempts to realize 
the revenue had failed. He was convinced that had the rules for the 
collection of the public dues been enforced with more care and 
attention, much of the evil and confusion in the revenue affairs of 
Orissa might have been avoided. 


Ker strongly recommended for enacting a new regualation in 
order to preserve the remnant of the local Jand-holders from ruin 
which was mainly due to the sale of their estates. The regulation 10 
of 1818, promulgated in November, enabled the Collector to take 
different steps for enforcing payment rather than the sale of lands by 
public auction. The government adopted another measure for improv- 
ing the situation in Orissa. The triennial settlement of 1816 was 
extended for three years i.e. upto the end of [821-22 by the new 
regulation 13 of 1818. The jama was raduced by more than one 
lakh of rupees and such reduction gave some relief to the over- 
assessed estates. The Court of Directors approved in principle the 
extension of the settlement till September 1822. They believed that 
the reduction of land revenue would ultimately rccover the people 
from the prevalent state of depresssion. In order to improve the 
efficiency of the administrative machinery in Orissa, two assistants to 
the Collector were appoioted. 


Thus, within a few years of the revolt of 1817, the government 
took certain steps to end the chaotic condition and to restore peace 
and tranquillity in Orissa. 


Formulation of New Policy (1822) 


The government introduced a decisive change in its land revenue 
policy in 1822. Till then the Cornwallis system was the guiding 
principle of the land revenue administration in the Presidency of 
Bengal. The Fifth Report of the Select Committee for the first time 
publicly called in question the principle of the permanent assessment 
of the revenues. The Home Government peremptorily forbade Lord 
Moira, the Governor-General in 1813, to sanction a permanent 
settlement in any of the new provinces and therefore, temporary settle- 
ments were made in Orissa and ‘the ceded and conquered provinces’. 
Then the Madras Government’ carried out’ the raijatwari 
system which was advocated by Munro. His success had decisive 
influence on the policy of Home Government. They formulated four 
principles to serve as the basis of their land revenue administration in 
British India. The first was an acknowledgement that there was as 
much evils as good in the Cornwallis system which was in operation 
in Bengal. Secondly, it was felt that there was no sufficient reason 
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to make a permanent land revenue settlement in any other province 
in Indja. Thirdly, it was accepted as fact that the creation of an 
artificial class of zamindars was both inexpedient and unwise and 
lastly a survey of Jand tenures and rights was considered as the 
necessary preliminary to any long term revenue settlement. Thus, by 
1821 the Home Government finally disuaded the Bengal Government 
from imposing permanency on the land revenue settlement in the new 
provinces.. The Governor-General agreed on principle with the 
veiws of the Home Government but found many practical difficulties 
on his way to make settlement with individual raiyats or resident 
cultivators. 


The prolonged discussions ultimately led to the establishment 
of the mahalwari system of settlements in ‘the ceded and the conquer- 
ed province’ including Orissa. It was so called because the settlement 
of revenue came finally to be concluded on behalf of a mahal or ‘a 
parcel of land’: The immediate credit for the formation of the 
system goes to Holt Mackenzie, Secretary to the Government of 
India in the territorial] department. He advocated the system in his 
famous minute of } July 1819 and recommended that the settlement 
of revenue should be made with the proprietors of mahals. But, 
empbasized Mackenzie, a systematic and detailed survey of each 
village was necessary before the revision of the existing settlement 
was taken up.’ 


In a resolution of ) August 1822, the Governor-General io 
Council adopted Mackenzie’s recommendations. Although the 
government did not technically adopt the raiyatwari settlement, the 
provisien for a thorough enquiry and survey did impart to the new 
system, as adopted under the name mahalwari, the.character of that of 
the raiyatwari settlement. As far as practicable, “the Collectors should 
ascertain, record and recognise the extent and nature of the land 
occupied, the interest enjoyed by each ryot, with the obligation 
attaching to it.’” 


These resolutions were enacted into a regulation on 8 August 
1822. This regulation 7 of 1822 marked the beginning of a new phase 
in the history of Jand revenue administration in Orissa by clearly 


1. C.H. Philips, The East India Company, 1784-1834,o. 212. 

2. B.B. Misra, The Central Administration of the East India Company, 1773-1834, 
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enunciating the change of policy of the government and by initiating 
a different plan from the previous methods of settlement. The exist- 
ing settlement of Orissa was extended upto the end of 1826-27 by the 
new regulation. It also enjoined on the collector and other revenue 
officers to ascertain and to record the fullest possible information 
with regard to land tenures, the rights, interests and privileges of the 
various classes of the agricultural community in course of settlement 
Operation. They were also empowered to grant pattas or lease deeds 
to the Zamindars and raiyatsfor the lands owned or occupied by: 
them. By the abovenoted regulation 7 of 1822, the jama of'Orissa was 
fixed at Rs.15,89,585, and the government declared that no further 
change in the revenue would be made until the completion of the 
detailed measurement and settlement of the estates.+ 


Progress of the Settlement 


Contrary to expectations, the settlement proceedings were 
hampered by the non-availability of experienced and qualified revenue 
officers. There was a single Collector in 1822 when the regulation was 
passed. It was almost impossible for him to cope with the immensity 
ofthe task. By aresolution of the government on 23 October 1828 
the coastal areas: of Orissa were divided into three natural divisions 
or districts namely, Balasore, Cuttack and Puri and were placed under 
three Collectors.” But the government did not make any special 
appointments to expedite the settlement work. Hence the progress 
was very slow. In 1831, nine years after the adoption of regulation 
7 of 1825, it was found that only one estate in Puri, three estates in 
Cuttack and one estate in Balasore had been settled. 


The progress of settlement under the said regulation io ‘the 
ceded and the conquered provinces’ (known as the North-Western 
Provinces from 1836) was almost as slow as in Orissa. It was 
admitted that much of the difficulty arose from the non-availability 
of experienced and qualified revenue officers to conduct settlement 
proceedings. The regulation strictly required that all enquiries should 
be made on the spot, and that too, only by European officers. But 
those officers could not cope with immensity of the task, and hence 
was the delay. In 1833 Lord William Bentinck, the Governor-General, 
decided to overhaul the whole sysem. He formulated certain principles 


1. G. Toynbee, A Sketch of the History of Orissa (1803-1828), p. $8. 
2. BJ. (C) P. No. 1 of 27 November 1828, Resolution 7, Governor-General) 
in Council, 20 Octaber 1828. 
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which were submitted toa conference of revenue officers at Allaha- 
bad and after much deliberations a new plan of setttlement was 
evolved. It was embodied in the regulation 9 of 1833, agd,according 
to the regulation a circular letter was issued to the Commissioners to 
to expedite survey and settlement proceedings. 


The new plan was an improvement over the previous one In 
many respects. Besides the simplification of many complicated 
details, it made specific provisions for the appointment of Indian 
deputy collectors to expedite the work. They were required to-assess 
land revenue village by village on the basis of cultivated area, fertility 
of soil, position and population. The detailed distribution of assess- 
ment so fixed for a village was to be done by the village communities 
or the zamindars and the preparation of the records of lands in 
detail was to be exacted from the village accountants.” Thus, the princi- 
ple of a detailed enquiry into individual rights and interests, enjoined 
by the regulation of 1822, was decided to be given up. The settle- 
ment was to be made with the individual proprietors of estates. 


The survey and settlement operations commenced in right 
earnest according to the new regulation. The collectors were assisted 
by some Indian deputy collectors in three districts of Orissa. The 
government appointed a special deputy collector to investigate into 
the title of the people to hold rent-free tenures. In Orissa such rent- 
free tenures were numerous, nearly equal in value to two-third of the 
total land revenue. The Board of Revenue decided that the investi- 
gation of all claims to hold land is rent-free tenures was to be 
conducted simultaneously with and must from the component part of 
the settlement. 


As regards the term of the settlement, the government finally 
decided to fix it for thirty years. The decision was enacted by Act. 
VI of 1837. Thus, the question of a permanent settlement in Orissa. 
was finally rejected and a long-term settlement for 30 years was 
enforced. The decision was an important step in the history of land 
revenue policy and administration of the British in Orissa. It had 
preceded with an unusual experiment of 33 years of short settlements 
from the days of British occupation of Orissa. The people had 
suffered much in those years of experiment and had eagerly waited 
for an early decision of the matter. 


1. BRP, No. 37 of 9 September, 1823, Regulation 9 of 1833. Also, No. 38 of 9 
September, 1833, Instruction to Commissioners. 
2. tlbid. 
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The settlement of Khurda had commenced and nearly finished 
before new rules were promulgated in 1833. It was a raiyarwari settle- 
ment. Every cultivator’s rent was fixed and the rents even of 
uncultivated lands was tixed in anticpation of their cultivation. With 
reference to the very low rates of assessment throughout the estate and 
the large areas of uncultivated culturable land, the government did 
not think it expedient to extend the term of settlement in Khurda to 
30 years. It was felt that a period of 20 years was a long time for 
aby raiyatwari settlement, and hence the settlement of Khurda was 
confirmed for a period of 20 years from 1835-36. 


The settlement operations continued vigorously for a number of 
years. It was_found that the labour involved in the settlement of 
Orissa was ‘unparalled’ with any part of India because of the large 
number of endowments and undertenures. In the peak season of 
1842-43, forty uncovenanted deputy collectors were employed in 
Orissa. The survey work was completed in 1842 and the settlement 
proceedings were virtually over in 1845. 


Result of the Setilement (1837) 


The results of the settlement proceedings were clearly recorded 
in the minute of AJ.M. Mills, the Commissioner of Cuttack, on 
23 January 1847. The total land revenue after the settlement became 
Rs. 16,89,630-5-3% pies, a net increase of Rs. 34,979-8-102 pies only 
for the three districts. But Mills remarked “‘this great work was under- 
taken with far higher views than to improve the exchequer.”’ The 
Purpose was to ascertain the area of each estate, to fix their bounda- 
ries, to decide alj disputes relating to them on the spot, to settle 
questions of rights and intersets between landlords and tenants, and 
to find out the validity of the numerous rent-free tenures. Mills 
confidently believed that all these objectives of the settlement had 
been fulfilled. The success of the settlement of 1837 was obvious 
from the smal] number of estates held Khas or directly by the govern- 
ment and farmed out inconsequences of the recusancy of the 
zamindars. Out of total number of 3440 estates on the rent roll, only 
85 such cases were noticed’. Thus, the settlement of 1837 conferred, 
no doubt, immense benefit on the government and zamindars. 
“The execution of the great work is”, Mills said in his minute, “‘with 
all its imperfections, a blessing, and the ex'ension of it to thirty years, 
the greatest blessing which government has conferred on this 
province”. 


i. SRG, Bengal, 1847, XXIVB—No. 3, Minute of A.J.M. Mills, 23 January 
1847. 
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The Problem of Sale Law 


With the conclusion of the settlement of 1837 and its confirma-~ 
tion for 30 years, there were only a few immediate problems in the 
administration of land revenue in Orissa. One such problem was the 
sale law of estates for arrears of revenue. After the revolt of 1817 
the regulation 10 of 1818 was passed in order to ensure greater 
regularity and punctuality in the collection of revenue and to preserve 
the remnant of the original landholders of Orissa in the possession of 
their estates. It was known as the dustak system which avoided the. 
sale of estates as far as possible. Mills approved of the regulation, 
but his successor, F. Gouldsbury, took a different view of the matter. 
He recommended the repeal of the regulation and desired to intro- 
duce quarterly sales for the estates of the defaulters. The Governor- 
General, Lord Dalhousie, in his capacity as the Governor of Bengal, 
recorded a minute on the subject on 12 October 1853. After due 
perusal of all documents on the matter, he was of the opinion that 
the system of dustaks ought to bz abolished and certain alterations 
in the law should be made toremove all doubts.1. The Board fixed 
two dates, 28 April and 8 November, for the payment of revenues by 
the zamindars. The dustak system was abolished with effect from 
1 January 1854. 


Remission of Revenue 


In 1853 Henry Ricketts, the member of the Board of Revenue, 
visited Orissa and gave a comprehensive report on the administration 
of the three districts to the government. As regards the administra- 
tion of land revenue, he drew the attention of the government to the 
problem of remission of revenue in time of natural calamities. He 
believed that the very stability of the settlement was in danger on 
account of indifference towards such calamities. He suggested that the 
zamindars might be expected to-bear ordinary loss but when damages 
were extensive, ‘remissions should be granted commensurate with the 
injury sustained’*. The principle laid down was that ‘‘no remission 
is to be granted in any estate unless the loss exceeds 20% or 1/Sth 
of the crop and that when the loss may exceed this proportion, the 
remission should be calculated only on the excess of loss above one- 
fifth”. The point at issue became whether remission should be 
calculated on one crop only which had formed the subject of enquiry- 


1. BRP, No. 5 of October 27 1853, Minute of Lord Dalhousie, 12 October 
1853. 
2. Heary Rickets, Report on the District of Cuttack, pp. 68-9. 
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or whether the general assets of the whole estate were also to be taken 
into consideration. G.F. Cockburn, the Commissioner of Cuttack 
in 1857, argued that in dealing with a heavy calamity of season in the 
temporarily settled province like Orissa, ‘the injured crop’ only should 
be taken into consideration. But the Board did not accept the views 
of the Commissioner, and consequently, remissions were calculated 
on the loss above 20% of the whole assets of the estates. Sucha 
policy, to a great extent, caused sufferings to the poor cultivators who 
did not gét liberal remission from their zamindars in time of natural 
calamities, which frequently occurred in Orissa. 


JUSTICE AND POLICE 


With tbe change of the administrative set-up in 1818, the 
administration of justice and police was also streamlined. The 
commissioner was vested with all powers and functions of the court 
of circuit and the provincial court of appeal for Orissa. Robert Ker, 
the first Commissioncr, worked only for a short period. _ His main 
object was to make the people respect and understand the laws by 
which they were governed and to teach them to look to the courts of 
justice for protection and redress of their grievances. He held 
the sessions in quick successions. His untimely death in 1819 
deprived Orissa of the careful and sympathetic supervision of a 
Sagacious Officer in those troublesome days of the early British 
administration. 


Administration of Police and Criminal Justice 


In 1821 the government decided to authorise the collectors of 
jJand revenue and other such officials entrusted with the management 
of any branch of the territorial revenues to exercise the powers of 
magistracy. It led to the reorganization of certain judicial offices 
in Orissa which took a permanent shape in 1828 when the governor- 
general in council resolved to constitute three separate divisions or 
districts. In the northern division or Balasore district, the collector 
was required to exercise the powers of magistrate. So also in the 
southern division or the district of Puri, the magistracy was vested 
with the collector. In the central division or Cuttack district, the 
two offices of civil judge and magistrate were combined. The 


I. CCR, Acc. No. 347, Government of Bengal to Board of Revenue, 3 July 
1858, No. 1503. 

2. BJ (C) P. No. | of 27 November 1828, Extract from procceding of Gover- 
nor-Genera! in Council, 23 October 1828. 
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Balasore district was divided into 6 ‘thanas’ or police stations, each 
thana having an area of about 329 square miles on average. The 
Puri district was also divided into 6 thanas, each with an average area 
of 349 square miles. The Cuttack district was divided into 9 thanas, 
each with an average area of 340 square miles. 


By the regulation 1 of 1829, the Commissioners of revenue were 
authorised to exercise the powers of circuit judges. They were 
designated as the comissioners of revenue and circuit and were put in 
charge of one division. The Presidency of Bengal was divided into 
twenty revenue divisions, The three districts of Orissa formed the 
19th division of the Presidency. The Commissioner at Cuttack was 
exercising the powers of circuit court from 1818 and so the new 
regulation did not enhance his powers in this regard. However, the 
new regulation empowered the Commissioner of revenue and circuit 
to act as the superintendent of police in their respective divisions, and 
therefore, the Commissioner at Cuttack also became the superinten- 
dent of police in his division.’ The regulation 7 of 1831 established 
the office of sessions jugde in each division of the Presidency and he 
was empowered to try all cases brought by the magistrates. As 
regards the dispensation of criminal justice, the sessions judge remained 
under the Nizamat Adalat and the former was required to furnish the 
statements of conviction and acquittals to the latter. The reports on 
jail and police were, as usual to be furnished by the Commissisoners. 
According to the new regulation the office of the judge-cum-magistrate 
in the Cuttack district was bifurcated and the magistracy was vested 
in the Collector of the district. The civil judge became the sessions 
judge fot Orissa. Such an arrangement came into force from 1 
March 1832°. Ten years later the government resolved that the 
whole of the duties connected with criminal justice should be trans- 
ferred from the Commissioner of the division to the sessions judge. 


In course of time, the number of criminal courts in three districts 
of Orissa increased and hence the work of the sessions judge also 
become exceedingly heavy. Towards the end of 1853, he had to 
conduct the sessions duties in the three districts and at the same time 
be was required to dispose of the appeals from as many as eleven 
officers in the province. However, the government made no imme- 
diate provision to relieve the sessions judge at Cuttack of his heavy 
burdens. 


}.- Letter from the Court, Judicial Departments, Vol. 9, Court of Directors to 
Governor-General in Council, 26 January 1831. 

2. BJ (Cr) P, No. 26 of 17 January 1832, Government to Comissioner, 17 
January 1832. 
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In 1843 the government realized the inadequac: of the pay of 
a police ‘darogah in consideration of the services required of him and 
the power vested in the office. Not only his actual pay was tnade- 
quate, but also he had no prospect of any promotion for meritorious 
service. Therefore, there was rampant corruprion in the ranks of 
those officers. In order to give the darogahs some incentive to 
work better, a new scale of pay from Rs. 25/- to Rs. 100/- was imple- 
mented.’ Ten years later, in 1853, Ricketts in his-reporton the 
district of Cuttack pointed out that the daroghas in Orissa still conti- 
nued to be dishonest, though of course they were more honest than 
Officers of the same grade in Bengal. That was because, as he stated, 
there was less inclination on the part of the people of Orissa to pay 
bribes to the police.’ 


Accounts of Crimes in Orissa 


According to the reports of several British officers, ‘heinous 
Crimes’ were rare in Orissa. William Blunt, the Commissioner, in his 
report to the government in 182!, observed that a real dacoity had 
not occurred in Cuttack since the British took over. Highway 
robbery was also an offence which scarcely ever occurred within the 
mughalbandi. Cases of murder were of rare occurrence. The offences 
most prevalent in Orissa were burglaries and thefts, especially steal- 
ing of rice or paddy. Such offences were due to extreme poverty of 
the offenders. Burglary was also less prevalent in Orissa than in 
other parts of British provinces because of general poverty of the 
people which presented a few temptatious to burglars.” The correct- 
ness of Blunts’ views was evident from the subsequent statistics of 
crimes in Orissa. In the last 6 months of 1827, there were only one 
murder, one dacoity, three culpable homicides and twenty thefts of 
above Rs. 50 in three districts of Orissa.‘ 


A.J.M. Mills, the Commissioner, in his minute on the admini- 
stration of Orissa in 1847, stated that ‘‘heinous crimes against 
property are not numerous, dacoities are of rare occurrence, and 
affrays are almost unknown; petty burglaries are common ; but as 


1. BJP, No. 3 of 19 June 1843, Secretary to Govt. of India to Secretary to Govt, 
of Bengal, 31 May 1843. 

2. BJP, No. 173 of 20 April 1854, Extract from th: Report of Henry Ricketts, 
8 December 1853. 

3. BJ (Cr) P, No. 18 of 17 December 1821, Commissioner to Government, 7 
September 1821. 

4. Ibid, No. 2 of 15 August 1828, Register of Nizamat Adalat to Government, 
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crime is not systematically concealed as in Bengal, the worst is, I 
believe known’.”” Mills was long associated with the admiwistration 
of Orissa, and served six years as the Commissioner. Naturally bis 
views regarding the extent of crimes in Orissa were the result of long 
experience. 


The Village Police 


The duties of the village watchmen or chowkidars were defined 
by the regulation 20 of 1817. It provided that the police daroghas 
should prepare and maintain at the police stations a complete 
register of the village watchmen who were employed within their 
respective jurisdictions. The chowkidars, who resided within two 
miles of the thana, should report daily to the police darogah all 
‘occurrences connected with the police duties which might~ have 
happened 10 their respective villages during the preceding 24 hours. 
Those watchmen who resided within a distance from two to six miles 
from thanas were required to furnish similar reports twice every 
‘week. All other watchmen, whose villages were at a greater distance 
than six miles, were required to report once in every week or fortnight 
as they might be specifically instructed by their police daroghas’. It 
was the duty of the village watchmen to intimate quickly to the police 
Stations about the occurrences of murders, robberies, burglaries, 
thefts, violent affrays and such other offences within their respective 
villages. They were also required to apprehend and send to the 
darogah or other police officer in charge of a fthana any person 
‘committing murder, robbery, house-breaking and theft’. 


The village watchmen or chowkidars were paid in rent-free 
lands. In almost every village, some land was set apart for that pur- 
pose. They also generally received from the house-holders some 
contribution in rice or cowries. But in general they were very 
inadequately remunerated and in consequence they were less alert 
and attentive to their duties, 


In 1827 Henry Ricketts, the then Magistrate of Cuttack, obser- 
ved that the village chowkidar was the real backbone of the whole 
police system. Therefore, in the improvement of his pay aad posi- 
tion lay the success of preventing petty thefts and burglaries which 


J. SRG, Bengal, 1847, XXIV, B-No. 3, Minutes of AJ.M. Mills, 23 January 
1847. 

2. JH. Hamington, An Analysis of the Laws & Regulations in Bengul, Vol. I, 
-P. 492. 

3. Ibid. 
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frequently occurred in villages. He stated that there were villages 
twenty-five, thirty and even forty miles away from the thanas. 
Consequently, much depended upon the sincerity of the village 
chowkidars for maintenance of law and order in those rémote villages. 
He noticed that in many parts of Orissa, the zamindars had resumed 
rent-free tenures of chowkidars and so, io many villages the 
chowkidar’s only means of Jivelihood was a-petty tax collected from 
each inhabitant according to his means. During the settlement of 
1837-38, the government directed the Commissioner of Cuttack to 
resume al] rent-free tenures of the village watchmen and to introduce 
a system of cash payments as followed in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces. But the commissioner and local settlement officers opposed 
such ameasure. They desired to maintain the jagir system for their 
support throughout the province. Finally, the government did not 
want to drsturb the land settlements with the chowkidars and proceed- 
ings of the local revenue officers were confirmed.4 The total number 
of village police forces in Orissa, as calculated in the ‘Report on the 
village watch of the lower provinces of Bengal’ in 1866, was -9855. 
{fn the districts of Balasore, Cuttack and Puri, the numbers were 1742, 
5481 and 2632 respectively.” 


Administration of Civil Justice. 


A policy of progressive Indianisation of judicial service was 
followed by Marquis of Hastings, the governer-general, from 1813. 
He had ecouraged the appointments of local munsiffsand sadar amins. 
Such a policy was partly due to his belief that increasing number of 
Indians chould be associated with the British administration and 
partly motivated by a sense of economy. There was a shortage of 
covenanted European officers and naturally many civil suits remained 
pending for along time. Therefore, Hastings decided to enhance 
the powers and also the number of Indian judioial officers to relieve 
the judges and clear up the pending business. The munsiffs were 
authorised to decide civil suits to the extent of Rs. 150. The sadar 
amins were empowered similarly to try suits to the extent of Rs. 500/- 
and the registrars and sadar amins were authorised to execute their 
own decrees.° 


1. BRP, No. 49 of 20 January 1847, Secretary to Government to Secretary to 
Sadar Board of Revenue, 20 January 1847. 
2. Report on the Village Watch of the Lower Provinces of Bengal, Appendix 
A, p. 42. 
‘3. BJ (C) P. No. 224 of 19 January 182], Regulation 2 of 182]. 
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In 1821 William Blunt, the Commissioner, found out serious 
lapses in the svork of the munsiffs. They did not even confine their 
activities within the limits of their own jurisdiction. ‘It is reported 
as an unquestionable fact’ Blunt observed, “that they kept upa 
number of travelling mokhtears whose employment was to go forth 
in all directions in search for suits and to bring in plaintiffs. They 
were compared with pandas and pariharis of the Temple of Jagannath 
who travelled to all parts of the country to stir up zeal and stimulate 
devotion of the Hindus in orderto bring them to Puri. Blunt be- 
lieved that numerous decrees were passed witbout any notice having 
been served on the defendants, Naturally “those courts were regard- 
ed ia no other light than as instruments of fraud and chicanery!”’, 


Biunt's report revealed another interesting fact regarding the 
munsiffis. They were not paid directly by the government. The 
fees which the people paid to start their suits constituted their only 
remuneration. It was totaMy inadequate for their decent livelihood. 
In some instances, the jobs were held by the relatives or dependants 
of zamindars who kept such officers for their own advantage. Blunt 
hoped that the extension of powers of munsiffs by the provisions of 
the regulation 2 of 1821 might enable the judges to make a better 
selection and to find persons of respectable character and qaulifica- 
tions willing to accept the job. In1828, when the government 
reorganised the administrative offices in Orissa, only two higher courts 
were provided for administerihg civil justice. They were the 
courts of the judge and the registrar located at Cuttack and Balasore 
respectively. Those officers were also saddled with responsibilities 
in other departments. Perhaps such a system was adopted on the 
basis of light work in the department and also with a view to gain 
the maximum economy. Lord William Bentinck further increased 
the tempo of Indianisation of the judicial service as he believed that 
it would not only conform to tbe object of economy but also fulfil 
the ends of justice. In a new regulation, passed on 1 November ! 831, 
the powers and functions of the local agency were elaborated.” 


The disposal of all original suits upto 5,000 rupees was 
transferred to Indian officers. Besides munsiffs and sadar amins, the 
regulation provided for the appointment of principal sadar amins, 
who were empowered to determine original suits from 1,000 to 5,000 
rupees, besides appeals referred to them by zillah and city judges 


1. BJ (Cr) P, No. 18 of 17 December 1821, Blunt to Government, 7 September 
1821. 
2. BJ(C)P, No. 23 of 8 November 1831, Regulation 5 of 183]. 
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from the decisions of munsiffs and ordinary sé¥ar' amins’ Whe office 
of registrar was abolished. In order to Nincrebde the efficiency of 
munsiffs, the regulation made provision for paymentofanonthly salary 
to them. The district judges were required to control and regulate 
the proceedings of Indian officers and to report on their conduct and 
ability to Sadar Dewani Adalat. The court of Directors approved of 
this ‘more extended use of native agency’. ‘With an unlimited field 
for selection’, they hoped that the government had, ‘“‘a right to 
command the highest moral and intellectual attainments which are 
to be found in the people of India.’ 


With the introduciioh of the new regulation 5 of 1831, necessary 
changes were made in Orissa. It was decided that besides the judge, 
one principal Sadar amin at Cuttack, two sadar amins at Balasore and 
Puri, and six munsiffs at important places in three districts would be 
able to administer civil justice ip Orissa. 


Introduction of Vernacular Language in the Courts 


In 1835 the government decided to abolish the Persian language 
in the courts and to introduce the vernacular languages in its place. 
The matter was intimated to the Commissioner at Cuttack by the end 
of the year. On 27 January 1837 the Commissioner was further 
informed that while the proceedings of the courts should be maintain- 
ed in Oriya, the provincial language, a copy of Persian translation 
of the proceedings should be sent to the sadar courts. But it took 
time to replace Persian and Hindustani from the courts due to several 
factors. First, the British officers were not well versed with Oriya. 
They could not immediately pick up the vernacular language of the 
province. Secondly, there were some subordinate officers who did 
not know the vernacular language of Orissa. Thirdly, there were 
not many educated people in Orissa to expedite the work. The 
higher authorities soon doubted the efficiency of the measure and in 
1841, the sadar board of revenue recommended fora gradual intro- 
duction of Bengali in place of Oriya. Mills, the Commissioner at 
Cuttack, had consultation with the judge and the magistrates of three 
districts and came to the decision that such a policy was completely 
unrealistic.2, Thus began a controversy which continued for a number 
of years. 


j. Letters from the Court, Judicial Department, 11 September 1833, No. 2 


2. ORR, Letters issued in 1841, Vol. 76, Mills to Sadar Board of Revenue, 3 
February 1841, No. 286. 
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In 1850 Henry Ricketts, then'a member of the sadar board of 
revenue, proposed for the introduction of Hindustani in Orissa. His 
grounds were that there were a large number of muslims in Orissa 
who knew Hindustani well. The British officers who were trans- 
ferred to Orissa from other parts of the presidency generally knew 
Hindustani. But Gouldsbery, the Commissioner, gave his decided 
opinion that such a measure would be both ‘impolitic and injudicious’. 
He argued that the total number of muslims in Orissa was negligible 
and that it was a duty of the British officers to learn the language of 
the people where they served. He was convinced that the introduc- 
tion of Oriya in judicial courts and public offices of Orissa was a 
highly beneficial measure for the people of the province.’ The 
government accepted the views of Gouldsbury and the question of 
introducing Hindustani in Orissa was droppcd. 


The settement of |837-38, to a great extent, minimised the points 
of disputes inland. Such cases before all civil courts in Orissa were 
only 78 in 1850, 165 in 185! and 77 in 1852. Naturally a single judge, 
with a few subordinate officers, was able to conduct civil sults in three 
districts of Orissa. Towards the end of 1853, the civil courts were 
the courts of the judge and the principal sadar .enin at Cuttack, the 
courts of a sadar amin and a munsiff at Balasore, and the courts of 
four munsiffs stationed at Cuttack, Puri, Kendrapara and Dhampagar. 


ADMINISTRATION OF SALT MONOPOLY 


After the revolt of 1817, Robert Ker, the first Commissoner, 
took much interest in redressing the popular discontent against salt 
monopoly. Previously salt was sold to the merchants at the 
qurangs only along the seacoast of Orissa. They were allowed to 
purchase not less than 20 maunds and so the retail dealers chagred 
high price for it in the interior areas.2 During the administration of 
Ker in 1818-19, 9 golas or store-houses were constructed at different 
places in the interior areas and salt was disposed of in quantities as 
small as one maund. It was also sold at most of the preventive 
chowkeys which numbered thirty The salt agent was directed to 
exercise a very strict control over the conduct of his golaand chowkey 
officers for preventing fradulent charges of higher prices than the 
authorised rate. Ker’s vigilance improved the administration of 
the department to a great extent, 


1. BRR, leiters issucd in 1850-5}, Vol. 105, Gouldsbury to Sadar Board of 
Revenues 1 October 1850, No. 2241. 


2. Orissa Records, Vol. 11, Sait Agent to Board of Trade, 18 May 1817, p. 53. 
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In May 1819, the Government of Bengal established a new 
board for the administration of salt monopoly in the presidency. It 
was known as the Board of customs, salt and opium. The new 
board, ofcourse, brought no change in the administrative set-up of 
the salt department in Orissa. As usual, the salt agent and the 
commissioner administered the salt monopoly in the province. 


Besides the creation of a new board, a new regulation was also 
passed in 1819. It consolidated all rules for the administration of 
salt monopoly in the presidency. The new regulation 10 of 1819 
laid much emphasis on the prevention of smuggling and enjoined all 
officers of the government including the village police to suppress 
iNicit manufacture. Any wilful neglect of the duty, the regulation 
provided, was punishable by fine and even dismissal from office.! The 
new regulation was strictly enforced in Orissa, and it continued to be 
the basis of administration of salt raonopoly in the province fur a 
long time. 


Till 1823 the administration of salt monopuly in Orissa was 
under the Jurisdiction of a single salt agent. He shouldered all 
responsibilities of manufacture of salt in the long sea coast of 
Orissa, supervised the sales and export of salt and also took stens to 
prevent smuggling. Toreduce the burdens of a single salt agent and 
to provide better supervision of the agency, the government decided 
to divide it into two distinct divisions in 1823. But the arrangement 
continued for five years only. In October 1828 when three districts 
were constituted, three salt agencies were also established to be 
administered by the district collectors. Thus, in 1828, three salt 
agencies such as, Puri, Cuttack and Balasore came into being. There 
were seven such agencies in the Bengal presidency by that time.* 


Mannafacturing Centre and Quantity of Production 


The Balasore salt agency which extended from river Subarnarekha 
to Dharma was about 80 miles in length. There were generally eight 
manaufacturing centres or aurangs in this ageacy. The Cuttack salt 
agency was about 70 miles in length. and streched from river Dharma 
to river Devi in the south. There were generally seven aurangs in 
this tract. The Puri Salt agency covered the rest of the coastal region 
of Orissa. There were generally eight aurangs in the agency, out of 


1. H. Shakespear (Compiicr), An Abstract of the Regelaticns of Government, 
Vol. IV., p- 84. 
® The other four agencies were, Hijli, Tamluck, 24-Parganas & Chittaganj. 
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which six were situated on the shores of lake Chilka, and hence were 
described as the lake aurangs.’ 

The three agencies of Orissa were capable of producing huge 
quantities of salt. Of course, the amount of production varied 
according to demands, both in view of local consumption and public 
sale at the Calcutta market, leaving apart the seasonal calamities. 
In the season of 1820-21, Becher reported that 9,88,300 miaunds 
9 seers of salt had been produced out of which, 7,76,641 maunds 39 
seers were panga salt and ?,11,658 mauads 10 seers were karkutch 
salt.2> About two-third of the huge quantity of salt manufactured in 
Orissa was exported to government golas at Sulkia near Calcutta 
for.public sale. The rest was sold in the province and was also 
sent by land to the tributary mahals of Orissa for consumption. 
In 1846-47 the annual quantity cf salt to be produced in the 
three agencies of Orissa was fixed at 6 lakhs maunds of panga salt 
and 3 Jakhs miaunds of kurkutch salt. The limited and fixed taidad 
(the estimate of salt to be produced in a season) continued for some 
years as the public sales of Indian salt in the Calcutta market fell due 
to the import of English salt from Liverpool! at low prices. The 
quantity of imported salt increased rapidly and by 185!-52, it 
amounted nearly equal to half of the quantity of salt consumed in the 
Bengal Presidency. [tsc much affected the production of salt in 
Bengal tbat the sali agency of 24-Parganass was abolished in 1848 and 
the manufacture in Chittaganj agency was suspended in 1852.° The 
rest 5 agencies* of the Bengal presidency continued to produce 
perbaps the minimum quantity of salt. Consequently, the agencies in 
Orissa were allotted fixed raidad. But the situation changed after 
1852 when the quantity of imported salt decreased. The agencies 
were again permitted to raise the quantity of their production to the 
maximum extent possible. The salt producing capacity of three 
Orissa agencies were best expressed in the outturn of 1853-54. The 
estimate of salt to be produced during that season was 19,63,000 
maunds of both varieties, panga and kurkutch. The actual amount of 
production came upto 16,88,564 maunds of which 6,72,999 maunds 
were produced in the Balasore agency, 3,00,508 maunds in the Cuttack 
agency and 7,15,057 maunds in the Puri agency.‘ 


1. PP, (HC), 1856. Vol. 26, Report of the Commissioner on Salt in British 

India, Part Ill, Bengal, appendix C, No. 3. 

Ibid. 

CSR, Becher to Pakenham, 28 December 1821 

Puri, Cuttack, Balasore, Hijli and Tamluk. 

- PP (HC), 1856, Vol. 26, Report of Commissioner on Salt in British India, 
Part III, Bengal, Appendix C, No. 3. 
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Malangis and their Condition 


The manufacture of salt was conducted by close supervision 
of the salt agents. The malangis were the real community who manu- 
factured salt for the government. Two advances were given to thém 
during one season. Before the beginning of the manufacturing season 
they were paid the first advance through their chooleas. In the middle 
of the season, they were paid the second advance according 4o the 
quantity of salt produced by them, and in the end of the season, their 
accounts were finally settled. The wages paid to the malangis for the 
manufacture of salt varied at different periods. In 1826 the payment 
was fixed atRs. 50 per 115 maunds of salt. Besides the cash payment, 
each malangi was allowed to take two pots of salt per month for his 
Own use. This amounted to about 2 maunds for each malangi in one 
season.’ 


In 1836 the payment to the smalangi was fixed at Rs. 52-1-4 pies 
per 100 maunds of salt?. But in fact they, as before, had to deliver 
115 maunds of salt. The extra 15 maunds were charged for wastage 
in tran portation aad also for peyment of zamindar’s land revenue. 
From that year the malangis were deprived of their khoraki salt i.e. 
salt which they took for their personal consumption. They were 
required to buy it from chowkeys.* The measure must have entailed 
much hardship on them. It was further aggravated by the reduction 
of their wages. In 1838 the government decided to reduce the rate of 
payment of 5 annas per maund in order to bring down the cost of 
production and raise the net profit.‘ 


Such reduction of wages caused utter destitution of the malangts. 
Their petition to the Secretary of the Salt Board clearly stated their 
sufferings. lt was pointed out that from the days of William Blunt, 
the Commissioner of Cuttack in 1826, they were. paid at the rate of 8 
annas per maund of salt and its reduction to 5 annas was extremely 
harmful. It had deprived many of them of their subsistence, in 
consequence of which some lost their lives and others were compelled 
to leave the aurangs. Their condition was so pitiable that had they 


1. BSR, Acc. No. 753, Salt Agent of Balasore to Commissioner of Cuttack, 
September 22, 1854. 

2, CSR, Acc. No. 124, Salt Agent of Cuttack to Commissioner of Cuttack, 
July, 8, 1836. 

3. Ibid, November 4, 1836. 

4. CSR, Acc. No. 164, Commissioner of Cuttack of Salt Agent of Cuttack 
March 4, 1840, 
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not been supplied witb rice es advances during the preceding two 
years, they must have all starved to death. They prayed for favour- 
able consideration of their case and hoped that the government would 
enhance tte rate of payment at least by one amna on the ground thet 
they produced a superior varicty of salt than that of Bengal manvy- 
facturers.4 Fee Balt Agent of Cuttack supported the views of malangis 
and repotted fhat they were so much discontented that some of 
them even Geclined to reteive seasonal advances. Their grievances 
were, nO Goubt, genuine, and many of them would give up their work 
at slight provocation 


The government was, however, mainly concerned with net profit 
from the salt-monopoly for which it was necessary to reduce the cost 
of production to the minimum. So the rate of payment to the malangis 
fluctuated on this prime consideration. It was raised occasionally 
when the demands of salt in the market increased. The extreme 
poverty of the ma/angis was never mitigated and in time of scarcity of 
food, they felt it mors severely than any other class. With their bare 
means of subsistence, they continued to produce salt as most of them 
had no other means of livelihood.” 


Profit from Salt Monopoly 


The salt monopoly iu Orissa yielded much profit to the.Com- 
pany’s Government. According to Andrew Stirling, the finest salt of alk 
India was manufactured in the ooastal region of Orissa, and it gave 
annually to the Company a net revenue falling little short of 18 lacs 
of rupees.” As the secretary to the first commissioner of Cuttack in 
1818, he had first-hand knowledge of the administration of Orissa of 
that period. He found out that the profit derived from the salt mono- 
poly exceeded the land revenue of the province. The land revenue 
was about 16 lakhs of rupees per anpum whereas the profit from the 
salt monopoly was about 18 lakhs of rupees per annum. 


In course of time the net profit from the salt monopoly soared 
very high. In 1853-54 the net profit from the retail sales in three 
agencies of Orissa amounted to Rs. 8,96,173. [np that year the export 
of salt from Orissa was about |2 lakhs of maunds and as the Govern- 
ment duty was Rs. 2-8 annas per maund, the profit would have 


1. Ibid, Acc. No. 170 Petition of Malangis to Secretary to Board of Customs 
Salt and Opium, October 25, 1842. 

2. CSR, Acc. No. 328, Salt Agent of Cuttack to Commissioner of Cuttack, 

October 29, 1857. 

A Stirling, An Account of Orissa Proper or Cuttack, p. 5. 

4. Ibid, p. 37. 
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amounted to 30 lakhs of rupees. Thus, the revenue derived from the 
salt monopoly in Orissa both from local sale in the province and 
public sale at Suikia was about 39 lakhs of rupees towards the end of 
the Company’s rule. It was more than the double of the land revenue 
of the province which was about 17 lakhs of rupees after the long term 
settlement of 1837. Thus, the salt monopoly was the principal 
source of revenue to the British Government in Orissa.’ In fact, it 
“formed the second principal source of revenue to the Company’s 
Government in Bengal, the net annual receipt from it often exceeding. 


a crore of rupees, and some times even amounting to one crore and a 
half.’’? 


It is certain that the huge profit from the public sale of salt at 
Sulkia did not find its way to Orissa and was never utilised for bene- 
fit of the people. The amount received from the local sales in the 
province was invested in the production of salt. Salt monopoly was 
‘entirely the creation of the British Government’, but perbaps no. 
other source of revenue was so entirely based on narrow commercial 
outlook of the Company. 


Consequently. it evoked much adverse criticism from the con- 
temporary writers. Lt. Col. James Caulfield in his ‘Observation. on. 
our Indian Administration’ remarked that salt being an indispensable. 
article and one that must be produced at any hazard by all classes 
should be ‘left unshackled to the public’. He advocated that the 
Government should allow a free and unrestrained use of this. 
simple necessity of life.’ J.W. Kaye remarked ‘“‘cf all the great 
sources of Indian revenue not one has been so much assailed as the. 
monopoly of salt. It is here that the philanthropist will find his most 
palpable object of censure, the partisan of free-trade his most vulner- 
able point of attack, and the advocate of the Company his least 
defensible position.’”* 


Even George Plowden, who was appointed by the Government 
of India in 1853 to enquire into and report upon the manufacture and 
sale of and tax upon salt in British India, had to report against 
monopoly. He stated ‘‘l am very strongly of opinion that the tax is 
positively too high, even at its present reduced rate. A tax of 500 per 


1. K.M. Patra, Orissa Under the East India Company, p. 175 

2. H.R. Ghosal, Economic Transition in the Bengal Presidency (1793-1833). 
p- 102. 

James Caulifield, Observations on Our Indian Administration, p. 63. 

J.W. Kaye, The Administration of East India Company, p. 670. 
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cent appears to me a very high tax to impose upon any one article of 

consumption when naturally the article in question is comparatively . 
very dear in tiie territory to which the tax applies.”’ However, Plow- 

den could not advocate for abolition of the tax as it was impossible 

to point out any equally productive source of revenue in India. a 


The only redeeming feature of the British salt monopoly in 
Orissa was that it encouraged, to some extent, trade and commerce 
in the province. The certainty of profit in the export of salt from 
Oxissa to Sulkia golas led to the construction of large number of 
boats at Balasore and other smaller ports of the province. After the 
seasonal export of salt, those vessels were engaged in transporting 
surplus agricultural products of Orissa to different parts of the 
country. 


In course of time, the strong prejudice of Indians against the 
Liverpool] salt vanished on account of its low prices. On the other 
hand, the government manufactured salt showed a constant tendency 
of becoming more expensive, as a result of which the Liverpool 
salt gradually took possession of the market.” In 1863 the govern- 
ment abandoned salt manufacture and the salt agencies were closed. 
The operations were brought to anend in Balasore on 28 February 
1863, in Cuttack on 23 April 1863 and in Purion 30 July 1863. 


ADMINISTRATION OF EXCISE AND CUSTOMS 


Excise 


Before the British occupation spirituous liquors were manufac- 
tured and opium was sold without any restriction in the province. 
The British Government took notice of the matter and decided to 
impose tax on such excisable articles. The management and collec- 
tion of the abkari revenue was placed in the hands the collector of 
land revenue, but at the same time the magistrates were also required 
to concur in the policies adopted by the collector. 


In the initial period of abkari administration, the government 
did not take part in the manufacture of excisable articles such as 
Spirituous liquors. It generally gave licences to certain persons to 


1. PP (HC), 1856, Vol. 26, Report on Salt in British India, Part III, Bengal, 
pp. 176-84. 

2. C.E. Buckland, Bengal under the Lieutenant-Govenors, Vol, 1, pp. 286-87. 

3. Annals of India Administration, Vol. VII, p. 302. 
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open shops for the sale of liquors, opium and fari (fermented 
juice of palm tree) at a fixed rate of tax. By the regulation 10 of 1813 
it was decided to establish a sadar distillery in each district for the 
manufacture and sale of spirituous liquors. According to this 
regulation the first public distillery was built at Cuttack in 1814. 
Within a few years it was found that the establishment of such a 
distillery had served no useful purpose. Accordingly, the production 
in the sadar distillery of Cuttack was discontinued. 


Opium was another important abkari article consumed by the 
people of Orissa. The poppy was not cultivated in any part of the 
province, but it was supplied abundantly from outside. The large 
quantities of opium were consumed by the people, yet the povern- 
ment did not take notice of it till 1814. Subsequently the board of 
revenue sanctioned the establishment of a few shops in Orissa for the 
retail sale of Opium. Inspite of the the opening of such government 
shops at different places in Orissa, the Collector found that only 
small quantities of opium were sold. The reason was that it was of 
such inferior quality as to be nearly unfit for use, and consequently a 
large quantities of illicit opium wete smuggled through the neigh- 
bouring hill tracts. 


It was a difficult task to control the illicit trade in abkari goods 
in Orissa. In 1816 there were only 8 peons for that purpose, and the 
collector thought them as totally useless. It was propused to change 
the system with the appointment of a jamadar of circuit, who would 
move about constantly from place to place and would submit weekly 
reports of his proceedings. Such an arrangement, the collector 
believed, would not only check the illicit manufacture of liquor but 
also serve to increase the tax from ganja and opium which were sold 
without license in many parts of the province. In order to encourage 
the jamadar and the peons in their work, he suggested that they 
should be permitted to take 12% on the value of all seizures and 
fines for illicit transaction. The government accepted the proposal 
and authorised the collector to appoint a jamadar and four peons 
for the said purpose.. However, the success of the plan was open to 
doubt as the staff provided Were yune imuucqusae for ike whole 
province. 


The total revenue derived from different kinds of abkari articles 
in Orissa steadily increased. Ip 1814-15 the awoui:t was Rs. 15,000. 


1. PBR (Excise), No. 14 of 17 September 1816, Secretary to Board of Kevenue 
10 Collector of Cuttack. 
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Ten years after in 1824-25 the amount had gone up to Rs. 40,793 
and by 1827-28 it had further increased to Rs. 42,176.} 


Towards the end of 1828 the mughalbandi was divided into 
three districts with a collector as the head of administration in each 
of them. Therefore, the administration of abkari revenue passed from 
the hands of a single collector to three collectors. It was supervised 
by the local commissioner subject to the contro! of Board of Customs, 
Salt and Opium in Calcutta. 


Besides these administrative changes, a mew system was 
inroduced in the abkari management also. Formerly, the licensed 
venders of abkari articles were required to pay their taxes at a uni- 
form rate for the whole year. [n the new system, it was provided 
that the vendors should pay their dues not in the uniform rate but 
according to the season of ther sale. It wanted to apportion about 
two-thirds of the yearly tax on the six months during which there 
was maxiinum demand for liquors.’ 


In order to raise the revenue from liquor, the question of re- 
establishing sadar distilleries in the province was raised by the board 
towards the end of 1839. The Commissioner reported that spiri- 
tuous liquors manufactured at the licensed distilleries were much 
cheaper than the products of former sadar distillery established by 
the government. Therefore, he rejected the idea of re-establishing 
sadar distilleries. The arguments, however, were not convincing. 
It was observed: ‘To suppose that the population of the province 
of Cuttack amounting to above two millions consume only so much 
spirits or intoxicating drugs in a year as is represented by an Abakari 
Revenue of not more then about 4000 pounds sterling appears alto- 
gether preposterous." But the Commissioner replied that things 
were different in Orissa. According to-his observation “‘the Ooriahs 
are not addicted to spirit drinking, none but the lowest caste and 
some Mussulmen indulge in it.” But the Muslim population in 
Orissa was very small. As there were a few drinkers, change of the 
system would not bring any good result in the abkari revenue of 


1. PBC, No. 22 of 21 May 1846, Commissioner of Cuttack to Secretary, Board 
of Customs. 

2. CRR, Acc, No. 90, Secretary to -Board of Customs, Salt and Opium to 
Commissioner of Cuttack, 3 November 1829. 

3. PBCSO, No. 5 of 30 January 1840, Secretary to Board of Customs, Salt and 
Opium to Commissioner of Cuttack, 24 January 1840. 
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Orissa. Thus, the idea of establishing sadar distilleries in Orissa 
was finally droppod!. 


On 28 April 1846, A.J.M. Mills, the Commissioner submitted a 
new scheme of abkari management of Orissa for consideration of the 
board. The system so far followed was to farm the vand of abakari 
afticles to the highest bidder. The preventive force which consis- 
ted of a darogah, a zamadar and two or three peons in each district 
was totally inadequate to suppress illicit manufacture. Generally, 
they were in league with the venders to defraud the government. 
There was no means of ascertaining’ whether the abkari tax was 
proportionate to the consumption of such articles. The commissi- 
Oner was convinced from his experience that the system was most 
injurious to the interests ot the government revenue. In 
consideration of the area and population of the province, he could 
not belicve that the average a@bukari revenue was only Rs. 43,972 
per year for the last 10 years. Thercfore, he thought that his 
scheme was worthy of trial as it combined ‘efficiency with economy’ 
and was calculated to improve the revenue of the department.” 


He suggested that a new establishment of Rs !,307 per month 
should be granted and two abakari superintendents might be appointed 
in the province, one for the district of Balasore and the other for the 
districts of Puri and Cuttack. Each district was to be divided 
into certain divisions, suchas, Cuttack—5 divisions, Puri—3 divisions 
Balasore—-4 divisions aod in the headquarters of each division, some 
Officials should be stationed to supervise the excise administration. 
Thus, an elaborate administrative set-up was planned for the efficient 
management of the department. The commissioner himself was 
prepared to shoulder the responsibilities of supervising the new experi- 
ment along with his other ‘burdensome duties’.”. From the success 
of such schemes in Bengal, he could not but anticipate similar results 
in Orissa. 


The government accepted the new scheme which was enforced 
in Orissa from | August 1847. Two abakari superintendents looked 
into details of the management under the guidance of the Commis- 
sioner. Towards the end of 1851, four years after the in:foduction 
of the new system, the Commissioner reported that the @hakari 
revenue was steadily increasing and the system had worked weil. 


1. PBCSO, No 45 of S Marci 1840, Conimissioncr to Board, 25 February 
1840. 

2. PBCSO,No. 22 0f 21 May {t84o, Commissioner to Board, 28 April 1846 

3. Ibid. 
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However, the government was not convinced and from 1853-54 
the old system of supervision of abakari revenue by Collectors was 
re-introduced. In 1856-57 the abakarij revenue collected from the 
province was Rs. 83742/- and in 1857-58 it touched Rs. 93,667/-.” 
Thus a new source of reveoue was tapped by the British authorities 
and inspite of several experiments, the revenue was _ sSteadily 
increasing. In course of time, the abakari revenue became one of the 
maid sources of revenue in the province. 


Customs 


The customs consisted partly of duties levied on the impore 
and eaport trade of the country and partly of an inland transit duty. 
The customs house for the collection of duties in Orissa under the 
regulation 9 of 1810 was established in the town of Balasore. The 
regulation also enumerated the rates of duty to be levied on different 
articles and enlisted the articles which were to be exempted from the 
payment of such duties. The goods which paid the duty once were 
not liable to payment of any other duty. Of course, the rowanahs or 
free passes were to remain in force for one year only.* 


Besides the central customs house at Balasore, 8 ‘customs 
chowkeys were established at different places in the district. They 
stretched from the river Subarnarekha in the north to river Dhamrah 
in the south. The customs house was established at Balasore, the 
principal port of Orissa. There were a number of smaller ports 
along the coastal line of Orissa from river Dhamrah to the lake 
Chilka im the south. But the maximum volume of trade passed 
through the principal port at Balasore and other smaller ports of the 
district. So the government established the customs house and the 
chowkeys in that district only. Each chowkey was managed by a 
darogah ora muharrir with the assistance of a few peons. At the 
sadar office, there was one sherishtadar and a ‘writer’ besides a few 
muharrirs and peons, The total establishment of the customs house 
at:Balasore and several chowkeys stood at Rs: 366-3 annas per month 
on] May 1828.‘ The net proceeds from customs duties in Orissa 
during that period amounted to-Rs. 8,842-4 annas only on average 
per annum.® 


1. Report on the Abakari Revenue, 1853-54, Board of Revenue to Govern- 
ment of Bengal, 3 January 1855, No. 37 

2. Ibid, 1857-58, Board of Revenuc to Government of Benal, 24 January 

18589, No. 41. 

BJ (C) P, No. 7 of 13 April 1810, Regulation 9 of 1810. 

BCHR. Acc. No. 586, Collector of Customs to Civil Auditor, 21 May 1821, 

5. bid, Collector of Customs to Commissioner, 13 August 1829. 
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The volume of trade that passed through the Balasore customs 
house gradually declined. In 1825 the collector reported to the board 
that the decline was mainly perceptible in the trade of cotten goods, 
Large quantities of cloth were being imported froin Europe and sold 
at cheap rates in the market. The people generally preferred cheap 
foreign goods to costly indigenous products.! In this connection 
Andrew Stirling wrote in 1825: ‘‘The manufactures and trade of 
Orissa proper are very inconsiderable and unimportant. A sufficiency 
of the coarser clcths is made for the use of the inhabitants in all parts 
of the district. The calicoes of Balasore, Soro, Badrak (Bhadrak), 
Janjipur (Jajpur) and Hariharpur, were once much prized and sought 
after under the name of Sannahs, but the demand for the finer fabrics 
of that description having-long since greatly declined, the quantity 
now manufactured is very trifling.*”’ 


Although the number of small trading vessels which belonged 
to the port of Balasore, Chudamani and Dhamrah was considerable, 
yet the export was almcst entirely confined to grain on which no duty 
was levied. Naturally the collection of dutiesin the sea port was. 
small. Henry Ricketts, the collector of customs at Balasore, reported 
in August 1829 that the revenue was so small as to claim little atten- 
tion except as to how it could be realized at the least practicable ex- 
pense. He was of opinion that the system of farming the collection 
of customs would avoid unnecessary delay in removing goods in the 
small ports away from Balasore.* He believed that the farming 
system would put an end to the most disproportionate expense and 
would also enhance the revenue But the government took no 
prompt decision on the matter. Perhaps it was not desirable to adopt 
a new system only for Orissa. Eventually the question of introducing 
the farming system was dropped. 


However, the small income of the customs house prompted 
Robert Hunter, the collector of customs, to recommend to the govern- 
ment to abolish it altogether.’ Ricketts, then the commissioner, 
reported to the board in February 1836 that the customs house which 
yielded only a profit of Rs. 8,000/- per anoum, the propriety of its 
being abolished could hardly be questioned.* But the government was 


pom 
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not prepared to take such a drastic step in abolishing the customs 
house altogether. However, the situation changed when it was decid- 
ed to stop the collection of tiansit duties throughout the presidency. 
Such duties formed the main bulk of the custom duties realized 
in Orissa. Naturally, with the abolition of transit duties, drastic 
reduction of the establishment of the customs house was necessary. 
Ricketts, of course, did not suggest to make the port duty free because 
of his apprehension that such a measure might be injurious to the 
revenue derived from the customs house at Calcutta. At Dhamrab, 
‘Chudamani and Baliapal actually no trade was carried op. But on 
the same principle that a check was to te maintained at Balasore, it 
might be also necessary to keep officers at those stations.’ The Board 
apprehended that if the ports under the Balasore customs house were 
to be declared free, merchants from other parts of the presidency 
would take advantage of the situation and utilize the free ports to 
avoid the payment of customs duties, To obviate abuses, the board 
‘decided that the customs house at Balasore should be maintained but 
with much reduced establishment. The revised system was enforced 
from: April 1836.° 


Even with a small establishment at Balasore, Dhamrah, 
Chudmant and Balipal, the government could not earn any profit and 
ratber they had to make excess disbursements to the staff. In 1836-37 
and 1837-31, the total receipts were Rs. 1,440/- and Rs. 1,855/- respecti- 
vely, whereas the total disbursements were Rs. 2,085/- and Rs. 2652/-° 
respectively. Thus, with the abolition of trans it duties from 1836, the 
Balasore customs house ceased to be a source of profit. However, 
it Was maintained according to the settled policy of the government 
even at an excess disbursement for the time being. 


The main articles; of export were, as before, rice and paddy. 
The quantity exported varied considerably as it was regulated by 
scveral factors. It mainly depended on the state of crops in Orissa 
and the demand for it in the neighbouring provinces. It also varied 
accorcing to the number of ships emploved in salt trade and the 
period of the year at which the export of salt was completed. Because 
after its completion only, the vessels were employed in conveying a 
portion of the excess agricultural products of the province to outside 


PBCSO, No. $0 of 2b March 1826, Ricketts (o Board, 12 March 1836. 
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markets." The trade of the port was mainly carried with Calcutta 
but a few vessels also went to other Indian ports like Madras, 
Masulipatam and Calicut. 


From |846 besides the custom duties, another kind of duty was 
levied in the sea ports of the Balasore district on all vessels laden with 
any other cargo than salt. It was known as ‘buoyage’ duty for buoys 
were placed on the mouths of the rivers to show navigable course or 
reefs etc, The rates of buoyage duties varied from Rs. 8/- to Rs. 
15/- per vessel. Ricketts found that the aggregate duties realized 
for five years from 1848-49 to 1852-53 amounted to Rs. 12,287/- 
whereas the expenses were Rs. 6,183/-. Thus, after the introduction 
of the buoyage duties, the customs house produced a small annual 
income.” 


Though the ‘buoys’ were provided only on the mouths of ‘the 
Balasore aod Dhamrah rivers’, the buoyage duties were charged at 
other smaller ports of the district such as, Chudamani, Lochanpur, 
Channoah, Sartha and Subarnarekha. However, when an Act was 
passed in 1855 (Act 22 of 1855) for the regulation of ports and port 
dues by the Government of India, the Commissioner of Cuttack 
objected to the extension of the Act to those small ports of Orissa.* 
The main objection was based on the insignificance of trade in the 
province. But the Government of India decided otherwise. In 1858, 
a new Act (Act Il of 1858) was passed “‘for the levy of port dues in 
certain ports in the province of Cuttack’* Such ports were Balasore, 
Chudamani, Lochanpur, Channoa, Sartha, Subarnarekha and 
Dhamrah. In accordance with the new Act, the port dues were to be 
realized from 1 May 1858 ‘“‘at the rate of 6 annas for every one 
hundered maunds of burden in respect of every sea-going vessel of 
the burden of 300 maunds and upwards which shall enter any of the 
said ports”. The Act futher provided that “the said several ports 
shall be regarded as constituting a single port. All sums received on 
account of port dues at any of the said ports shall form a common 
fund which shall be called the Balasore Port Fund, and shall be avail- 
able for the payment of all charges incurred on account of any of the 
said ports.” Thus, by the ead ofthe East India Company's rule, 
Balasore and other small ports in the district stretching from river 


1. BCHR, Acc. No. 720, Collector of Customs to Ricketts, 25 November 
1853, No. 14. 

2. SRG. Bengal, 1853, No. XXX, Report on the district of Balasore, 

3. BCHR, Acc. No. 780, Government to Conmissioner, 8 May 1857, No. 2111. 

4. G.S. Fages, Acts of the Legislative Council of India, Vol. IIT, pp. 547-48. 
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Subarnarekha in the north to river Dhamrah in the south were 
brought under the regulations of the government. There was no 
provision for the collection of customs in other parts cf the province, 
and no other small ports in the districts of Cuttack and Puri were 
brought under the said port Act. Obviously the largest volume of 
trade passed through the ports and customs house of Balasore, 


The Management of Jaganneth Temple and Pilgrim Tax. 


The management of the Temple of Jagannath continued accord- 
ipg to the policy settled in 1£09-10. The income from the pilgrim tax 
formed an important source of revenue in Orissa. From a statement 
of the Revenue Account’s Office at Fort William it is gathered that 
the total collection from the pilgrim tax from 1805-6 to 1826-27 was 
sicca Rs. 21,42,591-1-7 pies which came to an average of about | lakh 
of rupees per annum. Deducting total charges of the temple for the 
above period, the net receipts from the tax was Rs. 10,36,456-10-2 
pies which was on an average of Rs. 47,111-10 annas per annum. 
Hunter stated that’during ‘‘the twenty-one years ending 1831, it 
yielded a balance of £ 139,000 or £ 6,619 per annum, after deducting 
£ 5,955 a year from the gross returns for the temple expenses and 
charges.” Estimating the value of the rupee at 2s 6d, the net receipt 
from the pilgrim tax was on an average about 50 thousand rupees. 


The pilgrim tax was generally used for the interest of the temple 
rather than as asource of revenue to the government. It was decided 
to construct a better road over the old route from the northern 
border of Orissa to Puri particularly for the advantage of the pil- 
grims. The Jagannath Road was finally reported as complete in 1825. 
In July 1825, Thomas Pakenham, the Collector of Cuttack, seggested 
the construction of rent-houses or ‘sarais’ to mitigate the sufferings of 
the pilgrims at convenient distances in the Jagannath Road. But the 
proposal was not feasible immediately as the surplus from the pilgrim 
tax had been almost fully spent in the construction of the Jagannath 
Road. The authorities admitted their limitations that the utmost 
effort of the government was only a partial remedy for improving the 
conditions of pilgrimage. Still “it is not the less necessary, however, 
to do what humanity requires.’ 


In 1827 several sarais or rest houses were erected at Bhadrak, 
Akhbuapada, Balasore, Basta and Rajghat. The amount spent inthe 


1. W.W. Hunter, Orissa Vol. 1, pp. 124-5. 
2. CRR, Acc. No. 501, Govt. to Commissioner of Cuttack, 25 August 1826. 
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construction of these buildings was donated by a Hindu nobleman 

of Bengal. The government planted groves of mango and other trees 

to provide shade to pilgrims and travellers at various places. The. 
zamindars were asked to plant such groves along the road where it 

passed through their estates. 


The management of a Hicdu temple by a Christian government 
was obnoxious in the eyes of devout Christians. The European mind 
was first awakened by the fearful accounts of Jagannath Temple, its 
festivals and customs narrated by Claudius Buchman, Vice-Prevost 
of the College of Fort William, who visited Orissa in 1806. He gave 
a horrible picture of the pilgrims and their self immclation under the 
wheels of the Car of Jagannath. The preachings of Christianity and 
distribution of the Bible among the pilgrims, he believed, would 
remove their superstitions, and he wanted the government to under- 
take such measures. But the settled policy of the government was 
“to support the natives in the undisturbed exercise of their religious 
rites and ceremonies and to preserve their places of worship 
inviolate.” 


The Baptist Missionary Society undertook the work at Puri in 
right earnest from 1823 with the belief that ‘ta blow at Idolatry here, 
will prove ‘a blow at the root’.””. William Bampton and then Sutton 
preached the gospels at Puri and denounced the worship of Jagannath 
publicly which only excited ‘madness of the mob’ and led to violent 
opposition. It was not possible for them to influence so easily the 
faith of a people, moulded by age-old customs and religious feelings. 
Bampton died at Puri on 17 December 1830 and towards the end of 
1832, Sutton left Puri after which the missionary station was not 
regularly occupied. 


In the views of the missionaries, the pilgrim tax was a great 
Slur on the good name of the Christian Government. It was ‘inhu- 
man, impolitic- and un-christian’. ‘The Baptist Missionary Society 
presented petiticns to the House of Commons and the Court of 
Director against ‘British support of Hindoo Idolatry’. They steadily 
pursued the matter, and in course of a few years, their efforts were 
crowned with ‘considerable success’. 


In 1831 Lord William Bentinck, the Governor-General, did not 
agree at all with the views of the missionaries to abolish the pilgrim 
tax. In his minute of 25 March 1831, he said: 


1. BRP, No. 24 of | July 1814, Governmen: to Richardson, Commissioner for 
Land Settlement in Orissa. 
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*‘We deem it the bounden duty ofa government ruling over a 
Hindoo and Mussalman community, and professing a respect for 
their religions and customs, to protect and aid them in the exercise of 
those harmless rites, which are not opposed like suttee, infanticide 
and self-immolation to the dictates of humanity, and of every religt- 
ous creed; that he therefore thinks that all those places of pilgrimage, 
with those who frequent them, are upon principle entitled to our 
special care; that a tax upon pilgrims is just and expedient.’” 
But Charles Grant President of the Board of Control in Lord 
Grey’s ministry (1830-34), considered the problems in a different 
light. He was convinced that the government, with best of intentions, 
had allowed its toieration to fructify into active patronage of idola- 
try, and that the support given by the state might be much relaxed 
without any breach of existing obligations. Accordingly, a despatch 
was prepared which received the signature of the court of Directors 
on 20 February, 1833. 


The despatch observed that ‘from being simply conservators 
of the public peace at certain numerous assemblages of the people, 
we have become the chief agents in sustaining an idol establishment. 
In every way we became parties to the accounts and general manage- 
sment of the establishment, including the supervision and disposal of 
ts revenue.”’ Naturally the government appeared before the people 
of the country in such intimate connexion with unhappy and debas- 
ing superstitions in question, as almost necessarily to inspire the 
people with a belief either that we admit the divine origin of those 
superstitions, or atleast that we ascribe to them some peculiar and 
venerable authority."1 |The Court of Directors arrived at certain 
conclusions which were communicated to the Government of India 
and they were as follows : 


“First, that the interference of British functionaries in the 
interior management of native temples, in the customs, habits and 
religious proceedings of their priests and attendants, in the arrange- 
ment of their ceremonies, rites and festivals, and generally in the con- 
duct of their interior economy shall cease. 


“Secondly, that the pilgrim tax shall everywhere be abolished. 


“Thirdly, that fines and offerings shall no longer be considered 
as sources of revenue by the British Government, and that they shall 


1. PP (HC), 1837, Vol.43, Paper No. 357, Court of Directors to Governor- 
General in Council, Miscellaneous Revenue Department, 20 February 1833, 
No. 3. 
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consequently no longer be collected or received by the servants of the 
Fast’ India Company... 


“Fourthly, that no servants of the East India Company shall 
hereafter be engaged in the collection, or management or custodies 
of money in the nature of fines and offerings, under whatever name 
they may be known or in whatever manner obtained, or whether 
furnished in cash or in kind. 


“Fifthly, that no servent of the East India Comany shall here- 
after derive any emolument resulting from the above mentioned or 
similar sources. 


“Sixthly, that in all matters relating to their temples, their 
worship, their festivals, their religious practices, their ceremonial 
observances, our native subjects be left entirely to themselves. 


‘‘Seventhly, that in every case in-which it had been found ne- 
cessary to form and Keep up a police force, specially with a view to 
the peace and security of the pilgrims or the worshippers, such police 
shall hereafter be maintained and made available out of the general 
resources of the country.’”! 


Inspite of such categorical instructions, no prompt action was 
taken in India. The question was again raised in the Parliament in 
1838, and John Hobhouse, the President of the Board of Control, 
assured the House to take necessary steps in the matter. On 8 August 
1838, the Court of Directors signed another despatch to India urging 
upon the authorities “for abolishing the pilgrim tax and for disconti- 
nuing the connexion of the Government with the management of all 
funds which may be assigned for the support of the religious institu- 
tions in India.’” 


Lord Auckland, the Governor-General, took prompt action 
on the matter. On 20 April 1840, an Act (Act 10 of 1840) was pass- 
ed to abolish the exaction of all taxes and fees upon pilgrims resor- 
ting to Allahabad, Gaya and Puri. It provided that “the superin- 
tendence of the Temple of Jagannath and its interior cconomy, the 
conduct and management of its affairs, and the control over the pri- 
ests, officers, and servants attached to the Temple, shall continue 
vested in the Rajah of Khoordah for the time being.” 


1. PP (HC), 1837, Vol. 43, Paper No. 357, Court of Directors to Governor- 
General in Council, Miscellaneous Revenue Department, 20 February 
1833, No. 3. 

2. J.W. Kaye, Christianity in India, pp. 428-29. 
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Moreover, the Raja of Khurda “‘shall not receive or allow to be 
received by any person connected with the said temple, any payment, 
other than such voluntary donations as may be fieely offered, from 
any person resorting to the said Temple for the performance of reli- 
gious ceremonics.’’ From 3 May 1840, the collection of tax from pil- 
grims actually ceased in the temple of Jagannath. ' Thus ended one 
significant phase in the British relation with the temple. The Chri- 
stian Government oo longer piayed the role of ‘Church warden’ of a 
Hindu deity. The gates of the temples were thrown open to the pil- 
grims without realisation of any tax from them. 


The aboliticn cf pilgrim ‘<x however, did nct sever the British 
connexisn with the tereple of Jegarratk. The government stil] paid 
the fixed amourt cf Rs 56,342/- tc the Raja of Khurda for manage- 
ment of thetempie and the temple lands were under the cortrcl of 
the revenue authcrities. According to the direction of the Court of 
Director, (he sadar board of revenue decided to transfer the n:anage- 
ment of those lancs to the superintendent of the temple. Towards 
the end of 1843, the actual transfer of Jands took place and the annual 
donation to the temple was reduced te Rs 36,178/-’ : 


Such a big amount of the government donaticn for maragement 
of the temple provoked the Christian miszionaries to raise a hue and 
cry once agains. Lord Auckland had observed in his minut? of 17 
November 1838 that the promise of the al'owance for the support of 
the temple was ‘distinct and unconditional’, The pledge was not 
to any individual priest but to the Hindu public. A.J. M. Mills, the 
Commissioner of Cuttack, was also of the opinion that the govern- 
ment was ‘bound in faith and in justice’ to pay the established dona- 
tion for support of the temple. He pojoted out that the Maratha 
practice was to make good the annual deficiency in the management 
of the temple from the State treasury and the pract’ce was continued 
after the British occupation of Orissa. The authority exercised by 
the government in the ¢“perintendence and management of the temple 
and its conceras had established apreeedent for continuing the pay- 
ment of the established donation’. 


The Board of Revenue, hcwever, arrived at a very differezt con- 
clusion. Tothem the aliovance iad no other origin or character 


1. JTC, No. 27 of 6 June 1344, Secretary to Government of Bengal to Secre- 
tary to Government of India. 

2. BRP, No.9 of 11 March 1844, Commissioner of Cuttack to Sadar Board of 
Revenue, 26 August 1843. 
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than that of ‘a boon gratuitously bestowed and continued’. The 
donatior and the pilgrim tax wzre ‘two ingradients of ene and the 
same system’. Consequently, the board concluded that after aboli- 
tion of the pilgrim tax, the payment for maintenance of the temple 
must also be stepped.! Foralong time.the problem could not be 
solved. In 1850 a memorial was submitted to the Court of Directors 
by the protestant missionaries of London Missionary Society and 
Free Church of Scotland pointing out the pernicious effect of govera- 
ment donation to the temple. Ultimately the Governor-General in 
Council decided that in lieu of an annual grant to the temple, some 
lands in the district of Puri yielding an equal amount of revenue 
should be handed over to the Raja of Khurda. The Commissioner 
of Cuttack was directed to take necessary steps in that connection 
and by 1863 all payments by the government tothe management of 
the temple finally ceased.2 Thus the government succeeded in dis- 
sociating itself from the ‘idolatrous worship’ in the temple. 


ADMINISTRATIVE RELATION WITH THE 
TRIBUTARY MAHALS 


After the revolt of 1817, anew office of the Commissioner in 
Cuttack was established by the regulation 5 of 1818 for better admini- 
stration of Orissa. The commissioner was entrusted with the duties 
of the superintendent of tributary mahals which was so far exercised 
by the judge-cum-magistrate of Cuttack.® 


Robert Ker, the first commissioner under the new regulation, 
took keen interest in the affairs of the tributary mahals. He imme- 
diately discontinued the submission of the monthly statements of 
crimes and offences in the tributary mahals by their respective Rajas. 
The system had been introduced by Edward Impey, the first superin- 
tendent, and Ker found from the records in his office that the state- 
ments, sent by the Rajas, were invariably blank although it was known 
that serious offences occurred in the mahals. Ker stopped the prac 
tice because he did not like to uphold ‘a system of deception’. But, 
at the same time, he strictly enjoined the Rajas to report to him the 
occurrences of serious criminal offences in their territories. 


1. BRP, No. 8 of 1! March 1844, Board to Government, 27 October 1843. 
2. Survey & Settlement Report, Vol. I, p. 427. 
3. BX(Cr.)P, No. 44 of 28 April 1818, Regulation 5 of 1818. 
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Before Ker’s assumption of the office, the system of collection 
of tributes from the mahals was defective, and even some chiefs were 
defaulters. In 1817-18 he had to order the sale of six makals at the 
Collector’s office for recovery of arrears. They were purchased by 
the government and subsequently restored to the Rajas on payment 
of arrears. In order to realise the tributes regularly, Ker framed a 
set of rules and enforced them strictly. That system worked well, 
and in 1818-19 not even a Rupee was in balance in any of the sixteen 
tributary mahals’. 


Previously, some of the tributary Rajas were inthe habit of 
purchasing estatesin the mughalbandi. The government was put 
into inconvenience and embarrassment because the administrative 
system of the mughalbandi was different from that of the garjats. Ker 
desired that the tributary Rajas who were enjoying the privilege of 
exemption of the operation of British regulations must remain confi- 
ped to their own territories and should not intrude on an order of 
things of which they form no part’. Ip acircular letter addressed to 
the Rajas on 24 September 1819, he wrote “I warn and advise you 
stropgly never to think of doing so nay even should you have actually 
purchased any Estate, immediately to get rid of it.’ 


In 1820 William Blunt succeeded Robert Ker as ‘the Commis- 
sioner in Cuttack’ and the superintendent of tributary mahals. Like 
his predecessor, Blunt was also much interested in the affairs of the 
garjats. He desired that the operation of criminal laws should be 
extended to the mia/uls. The Court of Nizamat Adalat had no objec- 
tion regarding Blunt's proposal for the regular cognizance of crimes 
and misdemeanours inthe mahals. But the Governor-General in 
Council took a different view of the matter and decided to continue 
the policy of non-interference in their internal management. In their 
judgement, the interference in the affairs of the mahals was tc be 
chiefly confined to matters of a political nature, to the suppression of 
feuds and animosities prevailing between the Rajas of adjoining 
mahals, ot between the Rajas and their subordinate feudataries; to 
the ccrrection of systematic oppression and cruelty practised by any 
of the Rajas or by their officers towards the iuhabitants to the cogni- 
zance of any apparent gross violation by them of their duties of 
‘allegiance and subordination’. Moreover, the superintendent could 
interfere in such matters which, if not attended to, might lead to 
violent and general outrage and confusion or to contempt of the 


}. BRP, No. 25 of 19 May 1820, Stirling to Blunt, 29 February 1820. 
2. tbid. 
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paramount authority of the British Government. The superinten- 
dent’s proposed measures for the introduction of police and criminal 
regulations into the mahals were considered as matters of great risk 
and inconvenience. Thus, the Governor-General in Council viewed 
the whole situation in a broader context of imperial policy and 
repudiated the suggestions of the loca! officer.’ 


In order to improve administrative relations with the tributary 
mahals, Blunt suggested that the joint magistrates, stationed at 
Balasore and Khurda, should be empowered to officiate as assistants 
to the superintendent with regard to certain mahals nearer their head- 
quarters. The Rajas of Nayagarh, Khandpara, Ranpur and Banki, 
whose territories were on the border of Khurda, could better pay 
their tributes into the treasury of the joint magistrate-cum-deputy 
collector at Khurda and similarly the tributes from Mayurbhap}j and. 
Nilgiri could be deposited in the treasury of the joint. magistrate- 
cum-deputy collector at Balasore. This proposition was accepted by 
the government and the commissioner was directed to issue immediate 
orders for carrying that arrangement into effect.” Besides this, no 
change was introduced in the administration of the tributary mahals 
for some years and the government tenaciously maintained the status 
quo of the chiefs. They were fully independent in the management of 
their territories. Intervention occurred only in certain extreme cases 
where it was not possible to adhere to the principles of noninter- 
ference and when the exigencies of the situation demanded drastic 
action. 


George Stockwell became the superintendent of the tributary 
mahals in 1829. A boundary dispute occurred between the Rajas of 
Ranpur and Nayagarh during that year. The Raja of Ranpur made 
an attack on the posssession of the Raja of Nayagarh in which some 
persons of Nayagarh were wounded and properties were damaged. 
The government took stern action by imposing a heavy fine of Rs. 
10,000/- on the Raja of Ranpur. Wheh the fine ws not realised, 
Stockwell suggested to the government to permit him to send a party 
of regular sepoys with-the shrishtadar of his office to attach the entire 
mahal of Ranpur. The Governor-General approved ot his suggcstion 
and ordered that Ranpur should be attached until the fine was paid 
including such amount as might be sufficient to defray the expenses 
attending the attachment. The threat itself was enough and the Raja 


1. BJ (Cr.)P, No. 3! of 10 August 1821, Government to Blunt. 
2.0 f4kL, No. 28 of 17 December 1821, Resolutions of Governor-General tn 
Council on the Report of Blunt. 
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immediately paid the fine of Rs. 10,000/- out of which Rs. 5,000/- 
was given to the Raja of Nayagarh for the damage done to his 
property? 


Stcckwell desired that the regulation 10 of 1793 should be 
extended to the tributary mahals which was not likely to violate the 
feelings end prejudices of the chiefs. It provided for bringing the 
territories of every minor Raja into the jurisdiction of the Court of 
Wards. The measure was expected to bring two-fold benefits to the 
Rajas. They wouid get their territories in-a flourshing condition with 
accumulated capital and at the same time their intellectual improve- 
ment would be ensured under proper care of the government. Besides, 
the scheme was advantageous to the common people. It was a general 
practice among the Rajas to eoliect rents from the cultivators 
according to their whims and caprices. The cultivators would be 
gainers by the fixation of their annual rents according to some 
principles when the mahals would be temporarily managed by the 
povernment.” 


The government felt that although it was not considered 
advisable to extend the code of regulation to the tributary mahals and 
although the Rajas were averse to any unnecessary interference, yet 
there was no objection to empower the commissioner to assume the 
temporary charge of the mahals of the minor Rajas. Jt was consider- 
ed as a desirable step in order to preserve peace in those mahals to 
realize the government tributes regularly and to protect the interests 
of the minor Rajas.? Thus, it was decided to take over the manage- 
ment of the mahals for a temporary period during the minority of the 
Rajas. 


The Bamanghati Dispute 


The most important episode, which cast its dark shadows over 
Stockwell’s administration of the tributary mahals, was the distur- 
bances in Mayurbhapj. That was known as the Bamanghati dispute. 
The disturbances originated in bad feeling between the Raja of 
Mayurbhanj and one of his feudatory dependents, the sarbarahkar of 
Bamanghati, a place in the northern part of Mayurbhanj territory and 
near the western boundary of the district of Midnapore in Bengal. 


1. BJ (Cr.) P, No. 44 of March 30, 1830, Stockwell to Government, 24 March 
1830. 

2. BJ(C) P, No. 4 of 16 August 1831, Stockwell to Government. 

3. bid, No, 5 of 16 August 183t, Government to Stockwell, 16 August 1831. 
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In Bamnaghati, there were four parganas, known as peeds, the inhabi- 
tants of which were of the ko/ tribe. The disputes between the Raja 
and the sarbarahkar turned in great measure upon their relative rights 
and privileges with respect to those peeds. 


In December 1827, the dispute between Tribikram Bhanj, the 
Raja of Mayurbhanj, and Madhab Das, the sarbarahkar of Baman- 
ghati_ were settied in the court of the Commissioner of Cuttack and 
the amount of revenue to be paid by Madhab Das to the Raja was 
fixed. But they did not pull on well for along time. Stockwell sum- 
moned the Raja and his sarbarahkar to Balasore in order to resolve 
their differences, but he was unable to effect an adjustment of the 
case on the basis of the evidence before him. He came to the conclu- 
tion that “it was a case of internal management and arrangement of 
that nature with which the government desired there should be rio 
interference and that the sarbarahkar as vassal must submit to and 
abide by the order of his feudal chieftam”’. 


Such a decision was unpalatable to Madhab Das, and he was 
not prepared to abide by the orders of the Raja of Mayurbhanj. On 
2 April 1832, Stockwell reported to the goverment that he anticipated 
disturbances in Bamanghati.! The apprehension proved true and the 
sarbarahkar revolted against the authority of the Raja and burnt 
some villages. Immediate action was taken against him and Stock- 
well by virtue of superior force, took away the peeds from his 
jurisdiction although the sarbarahkar did not submit to him. In the 
meantime the government had directed a British regiment under Lt. 
Col. Doreton to proceed to the place and Capt. Wilkinson, the Agent 
of the South-West Frontier, under whose jurisdiction the area was 
kept earlier, was asked to report about the disturbances. The 
sarbarahkar submitted to Capt. Wilkinson. Stockwell suggested that 
strong measures should be taken against him. He should be expelled 
from his possessions and the peeds should be made independent of 
both the Raja and the sarbarahkar. The area should either adminis- 
tered directly by the British Government and brougnt under the 
regulations, or be assigned to a six-year old son of Madhab Das.” 


The government disapproved of the suggestions of Stockwell 
and adopted a course of action recommended by Capt. Wilkinson. It 
was felt that the restoration of Madhab. Das to his territory was the 


1. BJ (Cr.) P, No. 97 of 10 April 1832, Stockwell to Government, 2 April 1832. 
2. Ibid, No. 1 of July 22, 1832, Stockwell to Government, 17 May 1832. 
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only plan by which tranquillity might be restored and preserved. In 
extending this favour to the sarbarahkar, the government took engage- 
ment from him that he would restore the property which had been 
plundered and further would keep his people under contro]. He was 
also required to pay the Raja of Mayurbhanj his legitmate dues. 
Stockwell expressed his vehement opposition to the grant of concili- 
atory terms to Madhab Das and said that if these terms were adopt- 
ed, he might be ‘withdrawn from the duty.’ As the government 
decided against the views, he persisted for the acceptance of his resig- 
nation. He was relieved of his duties on 12 June 1832. 


The dispute of Bamanghati did pot end with the resignation of 
Stockwell. Tranquillity was once more broken with the disturbances 
of 1834-35. The Raja of Mayurbhanj attacked Bamanghati and 
defeated and dispossessed the sarbarhiar of his territories. But the 
Raja was unable to control his lawless subjects, who commenced 
to pillage the villages aod murder the inhabitants. Even the govern- 
ment dak was plundered and for sometimes communication between 
Calcutta aod Bombay was paralysed. Capt. Wilkinson was directed 
to restore order. That being effected, the Raja of Mayurbhanj was 
permitted to retain Bamanoghati, subject to his assigning sufficient 
amount to Madbab Das for the maintenance of his family in 
Singhbum’. 


In 1836 Henry Ricketts became the Commissioner of Cuttack 
and as such assumed the charge of the tributary mahals. Two tribu- 
tary mahals, Baud and Athmallick, were ‘transferred from the 
jurisdiction of the Agent on the South-West Frontier to the Commis- 
sioner of Cuttack in 1837. Thus, the number of the Orissa Tributary 
Mahals was raised from 16 to 18%. Ricketts noticed that serious 
criminal offences occurred ia the tributary mahals, yet no decisive 
Steps were taken to prevent them or to penalise the offenders. In 
fact, there was no codified system in the management of the tributary 
mahats. It induced Ricketts to submit a detailed report onthe 
administrative relation with the mahals for consideration of the 
government. 


Ricketts pointed out that the revenue which the government 
drew frem the tributary mahals, though not considerable, was in some 
miuhals as large as the proceeds from many of the mughalbandi 


1. SRG, Bengal, 1867, XXIV B—No. 3, Mills’ aiinute on the Tributary Mahals 
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estates. The inhabitants of the latter were fully protected by the 
British laws and regulations but in the former case there was no such 
systematic rule for the interest of the people. Ricketts felt: ‘‘we are 
bound to establish something approaching to systematic rule, or to 
forgo the tribute, and receiving a trifling annual nuzzur (say 
100 Rupees from each) in acknowledgement of the supremacy of the 
British Government, declare the Rajahs to possess each within his 
territories sovereign authority; the liability to pynishment, in cases of 
aggression on a neighbouring Raja, continuing as at present”. “I 
have. mentioned the scheme of making the Rajahs independent and 
irresponsible’’, he continued, ‘‘as one alternative by which we may 
escape from the discreditable position we now occupy with respect 
to the Gurjat Mahlas’. But the other alternative he proposed was 
“increased interference, and the establishment of a defined system of 
management.’”. 


Ricketts drafted extensive penal and civil rules for the manage- 
ment of the tributary mahals and submitted them for considerajion 
and approval of the government. But the Governor-General in 
Council observed that the draft rules were too extensive in their 
general scope and “they involve more interference than is desirable 
with the people of the wild tracts in question, and that they would 
tend ipjuriously to weaken the influence of the Rajahs over their 
peasantry’. However, it was felt that the superintendent must have 
the discretionary power of interference in any ‘henious case’ brought 
to his notice in order to secure the ‘ends of justice’. Every such case 
in which it might be thought necessary to punish one of the Rajas for 
misconduct of any description, should be specially reported for the 
final orders of the government”. It could be thus seen that the 
Government of Lord Auckland voiced the sentiments of Lord Moira 
and tcenaciously upheld the policy of non-iaterference in the British 
relation with the tributary mahals. But paradoxically enough, only 
within a few years of such a declaration of policy, the British 
Government took stern action against two Tributary Rajas of Orissa 
and confiscated their territories. 


In 1840, A.J.M. Mills succeeded Henry Ricketts as the 
superintendent of the tributary mahals. His administration signalized 
the beginning of a period of vigorous action io the affairs of the 


1. BJ (Cr.) P, No. 33 of § December 1839, Ricketts to Government, 21 
January 1839. 

2. Ibid.. No. 48 of 5 December 1839, Secretary to Government of India 
to Secretary to Government of Bengal, 25 November 1839, 
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tributary mahals. He adopted strong measures against some of the 
Rajas. On 22 February 1840, he reported to the Government of 
Bengal the circumstances which compelled him to attach Nilgiri, a 
tributary mahal, near Balasore. The raiyats of that mahal had 
rebelled agaiost maladministration of the Rani, the mother and 
guardian of the minor Raja. After thorough enquiry, the Rani was 
found guilty and was ousted from power. Mills assumed temporary 
charge of the mahal and it was placed under the management of the 
collector of Balasore. 


Confiscation of Banki (1840) 


Besides Nilgiri, another tributary mahal, which called for the 
British interference, was Banki. The leading inhabitants of Banki 
complained before the superintendent against the ruler, Jagannath 
Srichandan, and prayed for action against him for his tyrannicial 
activities. At the same time one Balabbadra, a relation of the late 
Raja, represented to the government for considering his case for the 
possession of Banki, The Raja suspected that Raghunath Parama- 
guru, one of his priests, and his son were the agents of Balabhadra 
and that they were instigating the people to complain against him 
near the superintendent. In 1839, Raghunath Paramaguru and his 
son were captured by the orders of the Raja, tortured inhumanly and 
finally murdered. The matter was brought to the notice of the super- 
intendent, who made preliminary enquiry and was convinced of the 
complicity of the Raja in the murder case. Before full enquiry was 
made and final judgement was given, Ricketts was succeeded by 
Mills. The latter took up the matter in right earnest and found the 
Raja guilty of murder. He wanted to inflict ‘a severe and 
exemplary punishment’ in order to warn other tributary Rajas for. 
their «, ~vessive and cruel conduct. So he recommended that the 
Raja shoulu oe bacished from Banki and kept as a State prisoner for 
ee. ros rahal shout be confiscated and placed under the direct 
Mapagemin of the government! The government confirmed the 
sentence passed on the Raja and authorised .the confiscation of the 
mahal subjcc! to decision on the claim of Balabhadra. As the latter’s 
claim was rejected, Banki became a permanent government estate like 
Khurda and was managed by the collector of Cuttack?. 


The confiscation of Banki was a striking example of the powers 
of paramountcy of the British government in their relation with 


1. BJ (Cr) P, No. 55 of 14 April 1840, Mills to Government, 20 February 1840, 
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the tributary mahals. Though the govetnment had abstained from 
the formulation of definite rules and the extension of British regula- 
tion to those mahals, yet it became obvious that it was determined to 
take severe action against the tributary Rajas, even to the extent of 
confiscation of their possessiens, in case of their misconduct. 


Mills submitted a set of rules to the government for manage- 
ment of the tributary mahals soon after the Banki incident.! While 
the superintendent was permitted to act upon the spirit of the rules 
he had framed, yet no official approval was given to those rules. 
The government of India observed that the superiotendent will not 
interfere too much between the Rajahs and their tenantry but at the 
same time he will see that the power of life and death be in no case 
exercised by the Rajahs, that ‘Suttees’ and sacrifices be as much as 
possible put a stop to and that the Rajahs be not permitted to enter 
into hostilities with each other.”* The Court of Directors expressed 
similar views in their despatch of 14 December 1842. They pointed 
out that in ‘the present rude state of society’ in the tributary mahals, 
it would not be advisable to bring them under the jurisdiction of 
regular courts of justice. Such a measure, they apprehended, 
“would provide neither for the peace of the country nor the protec- 
tion of its inhabitants and*would in truth be a sacrifice of those 
objects of paramount importance for the mere name and show of an 
administration of law”. They desired that considerable discreation 
should be left with the superintendent whose object ought to be, 
“not to weaken the influence of the Rajahs but to interfere with their 
authority only in cases ofa political nature, and for the prevention 
of cruelty, oppression, and crimes of an aggravated nature.’* [t 
was the same old principle which the Court followed from the 
beginning. 


Measures for the Prevention of Sati 


In 1842 ‘Engagements’ were executed by the Chief Officers of the 
tributary Rajahs for preventing the practice of safi in their territories. 
They bound themselves oever voluntarily or under compulsion to 
lend their support to the performance of such rites. They further 
agreed that on the demise of a Raja, ifany of his Ranis would actually 


1. BJ (Cr) P, No. 36 of 17 Novembser 1840, Mills to Government, 17 September 
1340. 
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desire to become safi, and avould disregard their prohibition, they 
would restrain her from doing that and would report the matter 
atonce to the superintendent. 


The first violators of the probibition were the dependants of 
the Raja of Khandpara, who, after the death of the Raja, permitted 
two of his wives and two slave girls to become scti. They were 
punished with fine and imprisonment aod moreover, as a mark of 
displeasure of the government, the estate was brought under the 
protection of the superintendent during the period of the heir’s 
minority. The example had no doubt its due effect ih inducing the 
Chief Officers of the Rajas of Baramba, Hindol, and Dashpalla to 
prevent the widows of the deceased Rajas from burning themselves 
in the funeral pyres of their husbands. Some of the Rajas remonstra- 
ted against the prohibition, and Mills apprehended that sati might 
take place in those ‘baunts of superstition’ though he believed that 
the terror of punishment would check its frequency’. 


Suppression of the Meriah Sacrifice 


Besides the suppression of satiin the tributary mahals, another 
humanitarian uadertaking of the British government was the suppress- 
jon of human sacrifie in those ‘haunts of superstition’. The practice 
of human sacrifice or the meriah system was first found in the hill 
tracts of Ghumsar, a small state near the south-western border of the 
tributary mahals of Orissa, which was then under the jurisdiction of 
the Madras Presidency. G.E. Russell, of the Madras Civil Service, 
was the first person who reported the prevalence of system to the 
Madras government in 1836. Ono further enquiry, it was found that 
the system was prevalent among the Khonds who inhabitated in a 
wide arca of hill tracts under the jurisdictions of the governments of 
Madras and Bengal and also under the dominion of the Nagpur 
Raja. The efforts io suppress the practice were first made separately 
by the goveroments of Bengal and Madras. When the futility of 
partial efforts was realized, the Khond tracts were brought under a 
single jurisdiction by the supreme government?. 


1. Aitchison, A., A Collection of Treaties, Engagement & Sunnunds etc. Vol. I, 
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As early as 23 February 1837, Henry Ricketts, the Commis- 
sioner and Superintendent of the tributary mahals, met Russell and 
heard from him that an extensive system of human sacrifice prevailed 
in the Khond territories. Russell’s report proved true and Ricketts 
discovered the meria/h system in the tributary mahal of Dashpalla apd 
rescued several victims. He made many enquiries from the Khond 
Chiefs and others, regarding the custom. His observation was as 
follows : 


‘‘They sacrifice to the earth, to the ‘muttee’. They suppose 
good crops and safety from all diseases and accidents to be procured 
by this slaughter. It is considered pecuilarly necessary where huldee 
is the crop which engages their care. The coolly reasoned with me 
as to the impossibility of the /uddee being of a fine deep colour 
without this shedding of blood. They will not knowingly sacrifice a 
khond or a brahmin; with these two exceptions, victims of all ages 
and colours of every religion, and both sexes, are equally acceptable, 
but fat are more efficacious than thin, and those in their prime, than 
the aged and the young”’.’ 


Ricketts further reported that “very contradictory stories were 
told of the manner in which the ceremony itself is conducted, the 
most common appears to be to bind the victim between two strong 
planks or bamboos, one being placed across the chest, the other 
across the shoulders. These are first of all strongly fastened at one 
end, the victim is then placed between them, a rope is passed round 
the other ends, which are long enough to give a good purchase, they 
are brought together, and the unfortunate sufferer squeezed to death. 
Life still ebbing, the body is thrown on the ground aod chopped in 
two pieces below the bamboos with hatchets. Some accounts say 
that after the performance of several savage ceremonies and feastings 
the divided corpse is buried unmutilated. Others say that as soon 
as divided, those in attendance fall on, and cut each a piece which is 
carried away to be buried in his own land.’” Ricketts proposed to 
send a strong party of British troops once a year from Cuttack to 
march through the KAond tertitories with an officer empowered to 
penalize any person proved guilty of the crime. But the government 
of Bengal did not approve of Ricketts’ proposal. However, Baud 
and Athmallick, the KAhond areas adjacent to the tributary muhals of 
Orissa, were transferred to the jurisdiction of the superintendent to 
facilitate the suppression of the crime. 


1. SRG (India) No. V. (1854), Operations for Suppression of Human Sacrifice, 
P. 72. 
2. Ibid, P. 73. 
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Mills, the successor of Ricketts, pushed ahead the scheme of 
suppression of meriah system vigorously. He reported on 2 June 
1843.that by sending a trustworthy native officer to the Khond areas 
of Baud and Dashpalla, he liberated 8 children. The ‘hond chiefs 
promised to restore 17 others. Mills believed that ‘conciliatory 
measures alone will not effect the suppression of the rite ; force must 
precede conciljation, and it is hopeless to except to put it down even 
with the application of force, unless a special agent is appointed to 
use force when necessary, and systematic measures are adopted for 
carrying Out simultaneously the orders of Government, both io the 
Madras and Bengal territories.’” 


Mills’ suggesticn for the appointment of a special officer was 
accepted and Captain Hicks. was appointed as an assistant to the 
superintendent of tributary mabals for suppression of meriah 
sacrifice. In 1844 Captain Hicks proceeded to the territories of 
Dashpalla and Baud with gnecessary instructions from Mills to 
lrberate meriah victims. He was strictly enjoined that ‘for the 
present all coercive measures are to be carefully eschewed. You 
should invite the principal sirdars to come to your camp, talk and 
reason with them on the barbarity of the rite, and the abhorrence 
with which government regard it, and endeavour to win them over 
to our views.”” Hicks succeeded ‘‘in rescuing 23 victims, viz., 11 
boys and 12 girls, of ages varying from 3 to 19, and inducing 26 Khond 
Sirdars to subscribe to an unconditional agreement, pledging them- 
selves to refrain from the horrid practice.” Inthe next year Mills 
reported the accounts of Hicks’ second mission into the Khond 
territories of Dashpalla and Baud. He rescued 12 victims inall 
and ascertained that 13 victims had been slaughtered since his last 
visit. It was believed that the British interference had checked to a 
great extent the frequency of the practice’. 


In July 1845 the matter was fully reviewed by the Governor- 
General in Council and certain important decisions were taken. It 
was observed that ‘‘the efforts of the government ought to be made 
under one system and one: influential agent; that his coadjutors 
should conduct their proceedings simultaneously with him and in 
subordination to him; that by thus entrusting to one controlling 
authority, the management of this difficult undertaking, there will be 
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a better chance of success, than if the authority continue divided, as 
it has hitherto been, between Bengal and Madras officers’. It was 
decided that ‘‘this object will be best attained by the formation of an 
agency extending over the whole tract of country where human 
sacrifices prevail, which agency shall be under the general guidance 
of the Government of India.’’ Captain Macpherson, who was already 
engaged in the task in the territories under the Madras Government, 
was selected to become the Agent of the Government of India in the 
special Meriah Agency. Baud and Dashpalla, two tributary mahals 
of Orissa, were placed under the jurisdiction and superintendence 
of Macpherson. He entered upon the duties of his new office in 
December 1845 with his headquarters at Surudah.’ The Meriah 
Agency worked with upabatted success till its abolition in December 
1861 when it was considered no longer necessary. The inhuman 
practice never raised its head again in the hill tracts of Orissa. 


Disturbance in Ghumsar 


The discovery of the meriah system in the hill tracts of Orissa 
was made all of a sudden by the British troops while suppressing 
the disturbances in Ghumsar. The small state in the south-western 
border of Orissa was then under the jurisdiction of the Madras 
Government. It was ruled by an Oriya Chieftain whocontrolled the 
hill tribes especially the Khonds. The Khond tribal leaders usually 
owed their allegiance to the ruling chiefs where they were allowed 
to follow their own tribal customs and usages. 


The rulers of Ghumsar had no cordial terms with the British 
authorities. They were very often defaulters in the payment of 
tribute and heavy arrears accumulated against them. In 1832 the 
British Government recognized Dhananjay Bhanja as the ruler of 
Ghumsar on the condition that he would repay the arrears accumu- 
lated against his father, Srikara Bhanja. But the former failed to do 
so, and consequently the state was occupied by the British force in 
November 1835. Dhananjay Bhanja fled to the hill tracts of 
Ghumsar and sought the help of some Khond chiefs who readily 
responded to the call of their feudal chieftain. Dora Bisoyee the 
Khond \eader, took the prominent part in the disturbances in 
Ghumsar and caused much trouble to the British troops who were 
sent to suppress it. 


1. BJP, No. 211 of 18 March 1846, Government to Macpherson, 24 December 
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Dhananjay Bhanja, however, did not survive long. He died 
in the hills by the end of 1835. It was believed that he had 
taken a considerable amount of treasure with him and that was 
taken by his followers which enabled them to continue the distur- 
bances. George Russell was deputed as the special commissioner 
to quell the disturbances in Ghumsar in January 1836, After the 
death of Dhananjay Bhanja, the rebels were Brundavan Bhanyja, his 
illegitimate brother, Jagannath Bhanja, a member of the family and 
Dora Bisoyi, the Khond leader. The latter actually gave shelter to 
the members of the family of late Dhananjay Bhanja and carried on 
the struggle against the British authorities. In one encounter, a 
detachment of British troops suffered heavily. Thirteen sepoys and 
two European Officers, Lieutenant Bromly and Ensign Gibbon, were 
killed. That disaster led to greater reprisals and a part of the 
Khond territories was brought under effective control before the 
monsoon of 1836. However, the British troops failed to capture 
Dora Bisoyi, the leader of the Khonds, 


Hostiltties were resumed in November 1836. Once again the 
British troops ascended into the high lands of Ghumsar. That was 
the second Ghumsar campaign which brought many Khond Chiefs 
under British control, and virtually ended the disturbances in Ghum- 
sar. The rebels were cither hanged or transported. But the ring 
leader, Dora Bisoyi, was still at large. He moved from place to place 
and finally sought refuge in Angul. The British authorities declared a 
reward of five thousand rupees for the capture of Dora Bisoyi. The 
tributary chief of Angul betrayed him and handed over the Khond 
Chief to the British. He was kept as a state prisoner till his death. 


Khond Disturbances under Chakra Bisoyi (1846-47) 


The capture of Dora Bisoyi, however did not end the Khond 
disturbances. One of his nephew, Chakra Bisoyi, organised the 
Khonds and raised the standard of revolt in 1846. Captain Macpher- 
son, who was in charge of the Meriah Agency, was humiliated in his 
camp and was forced to surrender the meriah victims he had freed 
from the Khond areas in early 1846. Towards the end of the year, 
Macpherson returned with a large number of troops and punished 
the Khonds severely. His measures of repression helped Chakra 
Bisoyi to unite the K/onds inhabiting in vast areas of the hill tracts 
of Baud, Dasapalla, Khondmals, Ghumsar etc. The government 
desired to induce the Khonds to give up their jahuman practice by 
measures of conciliation and persuasion and not by coercion and 
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violence. Naturally, Macpherson who did not follow a policy of 
conciliation, was replaced by Campbell in 1847. He succeeded in 

rescuing a large number of meriah victims by tactful persuasion of 
some Khonds leaders. But Chakra Bisoyi was not reconciled to the 

British. It was alleged that Somnath Singh, the Raja of Angul, was 

secretly helping Nabaghan Konhoro, the Kandh leader of Baudh and 

Chakra Bisoyi. At first, the government offered parden to both of 
them. The former surrendered but the latter did not pay any heed to 

itt That led to further suspicion in the minds of the government 

about the complicity of Somnath Singh in the matter. It was believed 
that he had encouraged Chakra Bisoyi to fight for the installation of. 
the royal family in Ghumsar. Vigorous efforts were made to capture 

him in 1848. But the government failed to do so. In the meantime, 
the Raja of Angul paid the penalty of his anti-British attitude by 

confiscation of bis estate. 


Confiscation of Angul (1848) 


In 1846 the Raja of Angul picked up a quarrel with the British 
authorities by his attack and forcible possession of a village of 
Hindol, a tributary mahal adjacent to Angul. His right to the village 
was under enquiry by the superintendent of the tributary mahals. For 
that offence he was fined Rs. 3000/-. He protested on the ground 
that he had purchased the village from the Raja of Hindol, who on 
the other hand, stated that he had not received the purchase money. 
The government cancelled the sale, onthe ground that the Rajas of 
the tributary mahals were not empowered to alienate any portion of 
their respective territories without prior permission of the government.” 
But the Raja insisted on his right to the village, “refused to renounce 
his claim, and determined to oppose force by force.”’ Finally, the 
village was made over to him on condition that he would pay the fine 
and beg forgiveness for his misconduut. In this connection, Mills 
observed, ‘‘I was induced to yield the point because the sale and 
purchase of portions of Tributary Estates had not been formally and 
publicly prohibited before the transaction occurred, and[ deem it 
inadvisable to proceed to extremities and employ a military force, 
seize the Killah, asthe justness of our quarrel might, with some 
share of fairness, be impugned.” ‘“‘Thus”’, he concluded, ‘‘a war witb 
this misguided chieftain was advioded, but from his character it may 
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at any time be necessary to use force against him.” Such a necessity 
came only within a year. 


The Khond disturbances under Chakra Bisoyi in 1846-47 
convinced the authorities that the Raja of Angul assisted them by all 
possible means to defy the authorities. It also hampered the movement 
for the suppression of meriah sacrifice ih the hill tracts inhabitated by 
the Khonds. So it was decided to send troops to Angul to penalize 
its chief. On 15 January 1848, the Ungool Field Force under the 
commands of Lt. Col. Campbell marched for that purpose. It was 
composed of about 2000 fighting men and four guns. On 22 January, 
the Field Force entered Angul and without encountering much resis- 
tance succeeded in capturing the Raja within a few days.’ 


The Raja was sent to Hazaribagh as a State prisoner and Angul 
was confiscated to be managed directly by the government. It was so 
decided to make it a base for operation against the Khonds. Lord 
Dalhousie, the Governor-General in 1848, declared that ‘‘We have a 
perfect right to do with it what we please. Jt has justly forfeited and 
no one could whisper a complaint if we turned out the whole lot and 
took it to ourselves. And there can be no doubt that the example 
among those wild and recusant tribes would be mostly salutary, and 
strengthen gently the hands of the Government in effecting the 
suppression of the barbarous rites they practise against which the 
Government has officially and repeatedly declared unmitigated and 
lasting hostility.” Thus, within 8 years of confiscation of Banki, 
another tributary mahal was annexed. The government did not 
hesitate to throw the traditional policy of noninterference into air 
when it was a question of expediency and the interests of the govern- 
ment clashed with those of the Rajas. 


Khond Disturbances under Chakra Bisoyi (1854-57) 


After the confiscation of Angul in 1848, the government believed 
that the task of inducing Chakra Bisoyi to surrender would be easier. 
Though he rejected the offer, for about five years there were no 
disturbances in the Khond territories. 
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In early 1854, a village in the Ghumsar Maliahs was plundered 
by some Khonds. It was suspected that Chakra Bisoyi was involved 
in it and hence the magistrate of Ganjam wrote to E.A. Samuells, the 
Commissioner and Superintendent of the tributary mahals of Orissa, 
to apprehend the culprit who was hiding in Khondmals, Samuells 
was not convinced of Chakra Bisoyi’s complicity in the matter. He 
argued that the name of ‘a well known outlaw’ was raised readily, 
but the suspicion might not be true. However, he took steps to trace 
Chakra Bisoyi in the Khond territories. He was aware of the popu- 
larity of the Khond leader and therefore, did not send troops to 
punish him or his followers. 


In June 1854 Samuells rightly observed: ‘‘It is quite useless to 
send a- force into the hills for the arrest of Chakra Bisoyi even if the 
season admitted of it. He and his adherents would atonce disperse in 
the jungles and the Khonds as we know from experience, would permit 
their country to be ravaged feom end to end rather than betray him.” 


The outcome of fresh disturbances in the Khond tracts was the 
decision of the government for annexation of those territories. [t was 
felt that the Raja of Baud was incapable of controlling the Khonds 
and hence in February 1855, Samuells, by a proclamation, took over 
the administration of those areas as the superintendent of the tri- 
butary mahals. A fahasildar was appointed to look after it. Chakra 

_Bisoyi was now forced to leave Khandmals and proceeded to his 
native area in Ghumsar Maliahs. In fact, he was moving in the Khond 
territories from onz end to the other to evade the notice of the British 
authorities. Some times he lived in Madanpur, a Zamindari of Kala- 
handi State and also in Jora Singha, a dependency of Patna State. 
The rulers of those states were warned of serious consequences if they 
harboured an enemy of the British Government. “The mere 
neighbourhood of this man”, Samuells wrote to the Commissioner of 
Nagpur, “obliges me to keep a large body of the paiks and sebundees 
in the Boad hills where otherwise a few policemen would be 
sufficient’? 


In December 1855, during the tour of Lieutenant Macneill, the 
Meriah Agent, in Kalahandi region, his camp at Orladhoni was 
attacked twice by Borikiya K »dhs and Kuttiya Khonds. The situation 
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became very critical and the tahasildar of Khcndmals rushed with a 
party of sebundee troops to the spot to the relief of Lieutenant 
Macnaill. Samuells, the Superintendent of Tributary Mahals of 
Orissa, reported that had the two attacks on Macneill’s camp not 
been successlully repulsed, ‘“‘the flame would have spread throughout 
the whole of the Khond hills to the south-west of Boad.’”’ The 
governmeny was convinced that Chakra Bisoyi had instigated the 
Khonds to attack the British Camp and he was also responsible for 
uniting the Borikiya and Kuttiya Kondhs in that venture. Chakra 
Bisoyi fled towards Jeypore soon after the incident, but the zamindar 
of Madanpur was removed from the management of his estate for 
his neglect to inform the government regarding the presence of Chakra 
Bisoyi and other rebels at Orladhoni. 


In March 1856 the tahasildar of Khondmals made an attempt 
to capture Chakra Bisoyi at Athgaon in Patna State where he was 
supposed to have taken shelter under the protection of the headman, 
Dharam Singh Mandhata. But Chakra Bisoyi again escaped, though 
some rebels were captured.” It was thus, almost impossible for the 
British authorities to capture Chakra Bisovyi, the leader cf the Khonds. 
There was no trace of him after 1856. In March ]857, G.F. 
Cockbuen, the Commissioner, reported to the government as follows: 
‘From all that I can ascertain it is nearly certain that Chakra Bisoyi 
has entirely left his former haunts where he would no longer be safe 
and no one appears to have the least idea as to where he has gone. 
My impression is that he has abandoned this part of the country and 
sought refuge in the more central parts of India where he is compara- 
tively unknown and without influence.” 


Chakra Bisoyi did not surrender to the British inspite of repeat- 
ed offers of pardon. He upheld his honour, though failed in his 
mission to restore Ghumsar tothe royal family. His long years of 
resistance to the British in the hill tracts is a unique event of heroic 
struggle of an individual against far superior military power. It 
enhanced the glory of his tribe and he deserves to be ranked with 
the well-known revolutionaries of the country in the 19th century. 


ORISSA DURING THE MUTINY 


During the stormy days of 1857-58, Orissa including the tributary 
mahals remained remarkably calm except the revolt of Surendra Sai 


1. ORR (Political), Vol. 122, 1855-57, Samuells to Government of Bengal, 
No. 189, 1 February 1856. 
2. Ibid.. No. 232, 24 March 1856. 
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of Sambalpur. However, the authorities in Orissa took some precau- 
tionary measures such as increase of guards in the treasury, jails etc. 
Special attention was given to the sepoys who visited Puri during the 
car festival of Jagannath. The commissioner warned the magistrates 
not to recruit any man of doubtful character in the paik compapnies.' 
The government of Bengal also directed all magistrates to give weekly 
reports on the ‘state of popular mind’ in their districts. The police 
officers ‘were empowered to apprehend any person on reasonable 
Suspicion that he was a mutineer or deserter from the army. Such 
persons were to be produced before the magistrates for trial. Cock- 
burn, the Commissioner of Orissa, enjoined the magistrates of three 
districts to take steps for the prompt scrutiny of persons supposed to 
have worked in the army. The sepoys so. detained were required to 
record their names, the names of the regiment, their destination etc.” 
Even strict vigilance was kept on religious mendicants, beggars etc. 
on the suspicion that they might be sepoys in disguise. The com- 
missioner also ordered the zamindars of Orissa to surrender their 
arms and ammunitions etc. Any concealment -or neglect in compli- 
ance with the order would lead to severe punishment.? Thus, the 
government of Orissa took all kinds of precautions in time of the 
revolt of 1857. One incident deserves to be mentioned specifically, 
that is the historicity of the events connected with Chaki Khuntia. 


Chakhi Khuntia Episode 


Chakhi Khuntia, it is widely believed, incited sepoys in the 
upcountry during the revolt of 1857-58. A letter written to him by 
the famous Rani of Jhansi was discovered at Puri and was examined 
by the author of Eighteen Fifty-Seven, Dr. S.N.Sen. He concluded : 
“the document is obviously aclumsy faorication.’" But subsequ- 
ently some old correspondences were traced in the commissioner’s 
Office which throw some light on his activities during the years of 
revolt. 


Chakhi Khunotia was a panda of the Temple of Jagannath, whose 
place of action was ic North India among the Hindu sepoys-of the 


1, OJR, Vol. 330, No. 20, Commissioner to Magistrate of Cuttack, 26 May 
18 57, 

2. bid, Cocubum to Magistrate of Cuttack, 18 July 1857, 

3. Ibid, 2 November 1857. 

4. S.N. Sen, Eighteen Fifty Seven, Publication Division, Government of India, 
1957, pp. 401-402. 
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British army. There were thousands of such pandas attached to the- 
Temple who roamed throughout the country in search of devotees 
and got due profit for their efforts. Chakhi Khunita was probably 
in some northern military cantonment when the mutiny broke out. 
That naturally hampered his movement among the sepoys. He 
remained absent from home fot a Jong time and that creat- 
ed suspicion in the miods of his kith and kin regarding his where- 
abouts. It was rumoured that he had been executed for his involve- 
ment in the revolt. That prompted the magistrate of Puri to attach 
the property of Chakhi Khuntia in March 1858 without ascertaining 
the fact. G.F. Cockburn, the Commissioner, approved of the 
proceedings of the attachment according to Act XXV of 1857. 


But the rumour regarding Chakhi Khuntia’s death was false as it 
became evident from a letter written by him from Gaya to his brother 
at Puri in July 1859. Onthereport of the magistrate of Puri, the 
commissioner promptly wrote to the authorities in Bihar to arrest and. 
examine the alleged rebel, Chakhi Kbuntia.? The letter of Chakhi 
Kbuntia was opened by the magistrate but nothing treasonable was 
found in it. So also, the magistrate of Gaya, who arrested and 
interrogated Chakhi Khuntia, found no proof of his involvement in 
revolt of 1857-58. Even then the magistrate. of Puri desired to send 
the case to J.C. Wilson, the Special Commissioner appointed by the 
Government of India to try cases regarding the mutiny.* As there was 
no proof against him, he was released by the authorities at Gaya. 
But, as soon as he arrived at Puri, he was taken to custody by the 
magistrate who was probably biased about his involvement in the 
mutiny. 


The official harassment ended with the Queen’s Proclamation 
of amnesty in November 1858. The Commissioner was bound to 
order immediate release of Chakhi Khuntia and also to refund the 
sale proceeds of his property. However, the commissioner desired 
that his conduct should be carefully watched. Thus, Chakhi Khun- 
tia was alleged to be involved in the revolt of 1857-58, but it is diffi- 
cult to guess the exact nature of his involvement. The British autho- 
rities failed to find any concrete proof of his guilt, but in course of 
time, he was depicted as a great fighter for the cause of the country. 


1. ve Commissioner to officiating Magistrate of Puri, No. 171, 31 March 


Ibid, Commissioner to Magistrate of Gaya (Bihar) No. 42, 15 July, 1858. 
Ibid, offg. Magistrate of Puri to Commissioner, No. 208, 12 Aug. 1858. 
ware Vol. 129, Commissioner to Magistrate of Puri, No. 109, 15 November 
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During the stormy days of the revolt of 1%57, the tributary 
mahals of Orissa remained remarkably calm. The Rajas of Mayur- 
bhanj and Keonjhar rendered some good services to the British during 
the period, and subsequently, they were conferred with the titles of 
‘Maharaja’ by the government.’ 


Surendra Sai and Disturbances in Sambalpur (1857-1864) 


By the defeat of the Bhonsia of Nagpur during the third 
Maratha War in 1817, the British annexed territories lying to the 
north of the Narmada including western Orissa. Thus, Sambalpur 
came under the British suzerainty. The Raja of Sambalpur, Jayant 
Singh, and his son, Maharaja Sai, were released from the Maratha 
prison and former was re-installed on the throne. After his death in 
1818, Maharaja Sai was recongised as his successor, but the feudal 
Superiority of the Sambalpur Raj over the chiefs of the neighbouring 
states was not accepted. 


In 1827, Maharaja Sai died without leaving any male issue. 
The British authorities allowed his widow, Rani Mohan’ Kumari, 
to succeed him. That was done against the local customs and the 
dynastic principle. Never in the history of the Chauhan rule of 
Sambalpur, a woman had been raised to the throne. Consequently, 
disturbances broke out immediately and for some years there was 
constant internecine strifes between the recognised ruler and other 
claimants to the chiefship. The most prominent claimant was Suren- 
dra Sai, who belonged to a collateral branch of the Chauhan dynasty. 
He was the descendant from Madhukar Sai, the fourth Chauhan Raja 
of Sambalpur. 


In the meanwhile, Rani Mohankumari took certain harsh 
measures against the people and became very unpopular. The land 
revenue was enhanced, especially the Gonds and the Bhinjals suffered 
much by her policy. They were discontented and ultimately revolted 
against her authority. The British authorities suppressed the revolt, 
but at the same time they decided to remove the unpopular Rani from 
power. Accordingly she was deposed in 1833.2 The British govern- 
ment did not consider the case of Surendra Sai for succession 
because of his alleged complicity inthe disturbances. They selected 


1. BUP, No. 521 of 21 January 1859, Government to Superintendent of Tribu- 
tary Mahals, 20 January 1859. 
2. Orissa District Gazetteers, Sambalpur, (Cuttack, 1971), p. 71. 
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Narayan Singh, a descendant of the royal family, but his mother 
belonged to an inferior caste. It was not the custom to exalt such a 
person to the throne. However, the British government did not 
change its decision and Narayan Singh was left to manage his king- 
dom as we]l as he could. 


Once again the claim of Surendra Sai was ignored. Rebellion 
broke out at otice against the regime of Narayan Singh: The Gonds, 
led by their zamindar Bajabhadra Deo, created much disturbances. 
Even more serious disturbances occurred in 1839 in which Surendra 
Sai was directly involved. The zamindar of Rampur, an opponent of 
Surendra Sai, was attacked by his followers and his son was murdered. 
Subsequently, in an encounter with the government troops, Surendra 
Sai, his brother Udwanta Sai and their uncle Balaram Singh were 
captured. They were finally sent off to the Hazaribagh Jail as life- 
prisoners in 1840.' Balaram Singh died in the jail. 


Maayan Singh died in 1849. He had no male issue to succeed 
bim. Lord Dalhousie then applied his well known Doctrine of Lapse 
to annex Sambalpur mm 1849. Accordingly, two native officials 
Munshi Prasana Lal and Rai Rup Singh were sent to Sambalpur to 
take charge of the official. papers. Crawford, the Agent to the Gover- 
nor-General, arrrived at Sambalpur in December 1849 with a regi- 
ment of the Ramgarh battalion. He was accompanied by Dr. J. 
Cadenhead, who later took charge of the district as'a Principal Assis- 
tant to the Government. Narayan Singh’s widow, Rani Mukhyapan 
Devi, was sent off to Cuttack with a pension of Rs. 100/-" per 
month.* 


The British authorities did not follow a conciliatory policy to-« 
wards the zamindars and people of Sambalpur. The laod revenue 
was enhanced, rent-free tenures were either resumed or assessed at 
half rates without any referenceto the period for which the grant 
had been held or to the terms of the tenure. Consequently, it led to 
much dissatisfaction inthe minds of the people, Therefore, it was 
not at all surprising to find that many zamindars and common people 
supported the revolt of Surendra Sai against the British Raj in 1857. 


When the Mutiny broke out in 1857, the sepoys stationed at 
Hazaribagh joined the revolt. They broke open the jail and released 


1. A. Das, Life of Surendra Sai (Cuttack, 1963), py 40. 
2. Orissa District Gazetteers, Sambalpur, (Cuttack, 1971), p. 72. 
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all prisoners among whom were Surendra Sai and his btother Udwant 
Sai, It was sheer irony of fate that a man destined to life-imprison- 
ment was released after long seventeen years to give leadership to the 
movement for the restoration of old order. 


After their release from jail, Surendra Sai and Udwant Sai, 
decided to return to their home district. With a band of follow- 
ers, they entered the town of Sambalpur in early October 1857. 
He established contact with Captain R.T. Leigh, Senior Assistant 
Commissioner of Sambalpur, and desired for remission of his terms 
of imprisonment. He also made a representation to the goveroment 
to be recognised as the Raja of Sambalpur. Captain Leigh promised 
to bring the matter to the notice of the governmeat, but at the same 
time, he ordered that Surendra Sai should disperse the followers. 
He should stay at Sambalpur till the decision of the government was 
known.' Udwant Sai was permitted to reside in their native village 
of Khinda, a little distance off from Sambalpur. Capt. T.E. Dalton, 
Commissioner of Chotanagpur, recommended to the government for 
commuting the sentences of Surendra Sai and his brother on the 
condition that both of them should reside either at Cuttack or Ranchi. 
However, he was not prepared to raise the issue of his recognition as 
the Raja of Sambalpur.? 


In the meanwhile, G.F. Cocuburno had sent troops from Cuttack 
in anticipation of troubles at Sambalpur. He was not in favour of 
showing any mercy to Surendra Sai and even suggested for his depor- 
tation. Surendra Sai was treated like a political prisoner and his 
residence was closely guarded. Naturally he became suspicious of 
the intention of the government and ultimately fied to Khinda on 31 
October 1857 to join his brother.? With this began the second 
phase of his revolt against the British Raj. 


The armed forces at Sambalpur had been strengthened by the 
arrival of twocompanies ofthe 40th Madras Native Infantry under 
Captain Knocker. Lieutenant Hadow of the Madras Artillery, who 
arrived at Cuttack with some light mountain guns, was also asked to 
reach Sambalpur by forced marches, and to take part in an expedi- 
tion which Captain Knocker undertook against Khinda and Kolabira. 
It was anticipated that both Surendra Sai and his brother would be 


..1. ORR, Captain Leigh to Commissioner of Chotanagpur, 17 October 1857. 
2. Ibid, Dalton to Government of Bengal, 30 October 1857. 
3. Ibid, Captain Leigh to Captain Dalton, No. 74, November 1857. 
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found at their native place, Khinda, and they would be easily arrested. 
But both of them escaped to the dense jungle and they could not be 
traced. At Kolabira the British forces also failed to find the rebels. 
They destroyed the house of the Gaontia of Kolabira, who was one 
of the principal supporters of Surendra Sai. 


The situation had now taken a serious turn. Many zamindars 
of the region were collecting their paiks to fight against the govern- 
ment. The insurgents outnumbered the British troops at Sambalpur 
and temporarily they controlled large extent of territories in that 
region. Two European doctors, Dr. T. Moore and Dr. D. Hanson, 
who were proceeding to Sambalpur to afford medical aid to the 
troops without adequate military escorts, were attacked by the insur- 
gents at Jugomara and Dr. Moore was murdered on 17 November 
1857. Dr. Hanson, however, escaped and wandered in the forest 
without food till he was rescued by Captain Leigh. By. the beginning 
of December the dak road to Bombay was obstructed and two dak 
Stations were burnt down. The situation was extremely grave. 
Captain Leigh himself was in despair.+ 


G.F. Cockburn, the Commissioner of Orissa, tried his best to 
Testore the confidence of Captain Leigh by sending more troops. 
He issued stern warning to All zamindars and gauntias not to help the 
insurgents. The Lieutenant-Governor authorised the formation of 
two Companies of sebundees for service in Sambalpur under Captain 
Bird. It was also decided to transfer Sambalpur temporarily to the 
Orissa Division for efficient management. Thus, GF. Cockbun 
assumed official charge of the district on 19 December 1857. He 
proceeded at once to Sambalpur accompanied by more troops and 
arrived there on 20 January 1858.? 


In the meantime, Captain Wood had arrived at Sambalpur from 
Nagpur with a squadron of the Nagpur Irregular Horse. On 30: 
December 1857, Wood surprised the rebels in a grove of trees at. 
Kudapali and charged them with his cavalry. The infantry also. 
turned up in timeto complete the rout. Fifty-three rebels were 
killed in thatencounter acd many more were wounded. Surendra 
Sai again escaped, but his brother Chhabila Sai was shot dead. That 
was the first defeat of the rebels and it encouraged the British autho~ 
rities to press forward for decisive victory. But the struggle conti-~ 
nued for a considerable time. 


l. A. Das, Life of Surendra Sai, P. 74. 
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Major Bates, who arrived at Sambalpur on 7 January 1858, 
assumed the command of the British troops engaged for suppression 
ofthe revolt. He first cleared the Jharghati pass on the way to. 
Ranchi which was held by Udwant Sai. He next destroyed the 
village of Kolbira, a stronghold of the rebels, and arrested the 
gauntia, who was subsequently hanged. Soon afterwards, Captain 
Woodbridge, who was sent to occupy some mountain stronghold of 
the insurgents, was shot dead at Paharsirgira. Two days later, his 
body was recovered without its head.' The physical features of that 
region, its dense jungles and inaccessible hills afforded much facilities 
for the retreat of the insurgent. Surendra Sai and his followers 
usually avoided pitched battles in the plain Jands. Their main attack 
was directed from the inaccessible jungles. Captain Nichols succeed- 
ed to drive out the rebels from their stronghold in the Barapahar 
hills, usually not accessible to the regular troops. 


As the situation improved and tranquillity began to be restored 
slowly towards the end of February 1858, Cockburn returned to 
Cuttack. In March 1858 Colonel Forster, invested with the chief 
civil and military authority of the district, arrived at Sambalpur. 
He convened a conference of the neighbouring Rajas and zamindars 
in April and sought their active cooperation for military operations 
against Surendra Sai and other insurgents still at large. The Raja 
of Patna had been fined rupees one thousand by Cockburn as he was 
suspected of giving help and shelter to Ujjal Sai, a brother of Surendra 
Sai. The Raja now arrested Ujjal Sai and handed over him to 
Colonel Forster. He was hanged at Bolangir without any trial and 
the fine imposed on the Raja earlier was remitted.? Inspite of all 
efforts, Colonel Forster failed to capture Surendra Sat and hence the 
disturbances did not end completely. 


In April 1861, Major Impey took over the charge of Sambalpur 
as the deputy commissioner and he firmly believed that only concili- 
atory measures would induce the rebels, including the leader Surendra 
Sai, to surrender. On 24 September 1861 Impey issued the first 
proclamation offering pardon to all rebels except Surrendra Sai, 
Udwant Sai and his son Mitrabhanu. But the next proclamation, 
issued on 11 October 1861, extended amnesty to all of them. Impey 
succeeded to rouse ample confidence in the minds of people and his 
conciliatory policy was highly appreciated. The government also’ 


1. A. Das, Life of Surendra Sai, pp. 78-79. 
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confirmed the terms of proclamation regarding the restoration of 
property to the rebels. Negotiations continued with the rebels, and 
ultimately Impey’s effort were crowned with success. Mitrabhanu, 
Udwant Sai and finally Surendra Sai surrendered to the government 
in 1862. The Governor-General in Council sanctioned a total sum 
of Rs. 4,600/- per annum to the members of his family and Rs. 1,200 
per annum to him.' The embers of disturbances of 1857 were 
finally stamped out. Sambalpur remained quiet for a few months. 


Early in 1863, a fresh political move began to be felt. By that 
time, Sambalpur had been incorporated with the Central Provinces, 
and in March 1863, Sir Richard Temple, the Chief Commissioner of 
the Central Provinces, visited the district. A representation was 
made to him by some persons reviving the old demand for restoration 
of the Chauhan rule. Temple rejected the demand, but the situation 
took a different turn soon after his visit. Kamal Singh, one of the 
followers of Surendra Sai, carried on his work of depredation and 
committed serious outrages at several places with the help of a band 
of dacoits. Major Impey tried his best to capture him. In course 
of his wide scale operation against Kamal Singh in. the hills of 
Barapahar, Impey suffered much and died at Sambalpur in December. 
1863. The new deputy commissioner, Captain Cumberledge, took 
charge of his office on 19 January.1864. 


Some British officers suspected Surendra Sai’s complicity with 
Kamal Singh in the fresh disturbances at Sambalpur. Impey did not 
pay any heed to such allegations, and he never thought of giving up 
conciliatory policy. But, within a week of his assumption of charges, 
Cumberledge gave up Impey’s policy. He arrested Surendra Sai, his 
son Mitrabhanu and some of their followers in their residence at 
‘Khinda on 23 January 1864. Udwant Sai and Medini Sai, both the 
brothers of Surrendra Sai, were also arrested from different places. 
They were charged for conspiracy against the government. But such 
false charges could not be proved in the courts. In fact, J. S. 
Campbell, the Judicial Commissioner, categorica]ly said that the case 
was a false one. It was prepared by the police who had failed to 
capture and punish Kamal Singh and others for committing dacoities 
in Sambalpur region." 


Inspite of such clear verdict of the judicial commissioner, 
Surrendra Sai and six others were detained at Nagpur under 
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Regulation III of 1818. it was argued that Surrendra Sai was a 
dangerous politi¢al offender and tranquillity of the district might be 
broken by his release. The government, therefore, kept Surendra Sai, 
his son and brothers confined in the fort of Asirgarh from 1866. Ino 
1871 Kamal Singh was captured and was also kept in the same fort. 
Surendra Sai died in the prison on 28 February 1884. Thus perished 
the valiant fighter for the freedom of his ancestral lands from the 
foreign yoke. 
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CHAPTER HI 


BRITISH ADMINISTRATIVE POLICIES 
AND THEIR EFFECTS (1866-1900) 


The East India Company ruled Orissa for fifty-five years. After 
the suppression of the Revolt of 1817, Orissa remained in peace for 
the rest of the Company’s rule. The resistance to the British authori- 
ties in the hill tracts were suppressed ruthlessly. The comparative ease 
with which the land was administered led the British to suppose that 
their policy was sound. While administrative developments in other 
parts followed more or Jess a general pattern of elaboration and 
improvement, Orissa seems to have been left singularly neglected, 
and thereby denied of many advantages. The people of the princely 
states were left to suffer their own indigenous systems in inaccessible 
seclusion. Thecoastal districts which linked the Company’s terri- 
tories in Bengal and Madras were paid the minimum administrative 
attention. The consequences of such an apathy could not be reali- 
zed-by the servants of the company during their tenure of rule. But 
an ominous future was stored for Orissa. Within 8 years of the end 
of the East India Company’s rule, in 1866-67, Orissa fell victim toa 
disaster which took away one-third of her entire population. It was 
the worst calamity that the people of Orissa suffered in the 19th 
century. 


FAMINE OF 1866 
Causes 


The disastrous famine of 1866 had its origin in the severe 
drought of 1865. The rainfall ceased prematurely and that caused 
the failure of the winter crop on which the people of Orissa depended 
very much for their annual production of rice. The out-turn was 
calculated at less than a third of the average crop. The thirty years’ 
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settlement was just coming to an end. The government believed that 
there was atendency notto cultivate all assesable and culturable 
areas. There was, no doubt, uncertainty in the minds of different 
classes for ensuing settlement due to apprehension of enhancement 
of revenue. Consequently, full production of rice was not under- 
taken. 


Besides, the export of rice from Orissa was considerable and in 
every season the surplus stock was sold away. Onan average, 
20,000 tons of rice had been exported annually in the preceding six 
years and naturally the stock of ricein the province had decreased 
considerably. For about twenty years, Orissa had not suffered from 
any serious seasonal calamity and probably the people were compla- 
cent about the state of things. There was also no scope for them 
to raise an alarm about the impending disaster in the Press or plat- 
form. 


While such a state of affairs prevailed, unfortunately the admi- 
nistration-of Orissa was headed by an officer, T.E. Ravenshaw, who 
had no previous knowledge of the province. He took charge of the 
Office of the commissioner in July 1865. He had more experience 
elsewhere as a magistrate than a revenue officer. The collectors of 
Cuttack and Balasore were also new to their assignments. The only 
officer of some Jocal experience was G.N. Barlow, Collector of Puri. 
None of these officers had any expesence of dealing with serious 
famine. Therefore, the government toc« a very complacent attitude 
to the situation in the initial stage of the famine. The officers were 
unaware of the shape of things to come and no local enquiry was 
conducted to ascertain the actual condition of the people after the 
failure of the winter crop. ‘‘There is, no doubt,” Ravenshaw believed 
in October 1865 ‘‘plenty of grain in the country and [ am confident 
that sooner or later it will find its way into the market. I have 
impressed on all who have applied to tne the necessity of patience 
and entire non-interference with the nat:::al course of trade, as the 
demand will certainly regulate the supply eventually.” 


In November 1865, G.N. Barlow, Collector of Puri reported 
the situation to the board of revenue in an alarming tone. There was 
Starvation deaths at Parikud and Malud areas. No special enquiry was 
conducted to ascertain the gravity of the situation. The petitions 
from zamindars for remission of revenue for unusual drought were also 
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rejected. The commissioner desired to permit his revenue offiters 
to ascertain the extent of loss but no promise for remission was to be 
given tothe zamindars, But the board of revenue disapproved of 
the proposal even to ascertain the actual loss of crops due to drought. 
Thus, an opportunity was lost to find out the truth in time. Such 
an Official complacency was at the root of the impending disaster. 


At the beginning of December Ravenshaw suggested for the 
formatic-n of relief committees. Then he went away on winter tour 
to the tributary mahals for long two months. In the meanwhile, the 
condition of the people deteriorated. Barlow visited the most 
affected part of his district and gave detailed report of general dis- 
tress. He desired to revive the salt manufacture to help the destitu- 
tes, but it was rejected as inadmissible. Public works also suffered 
as the labourers could noct procure food by their wages. Barlow, 
therefore, proposed to the executive engineer to pay their wages in 
kind instead of cash. He desired that the public works department 
should advance money with which he would import rice for distribu- 
tion among the workers. But tbat plan was not approved by the 
superintending engineer. The decision was conveyed on 26 January 
1866 as follows : ““Your proceedings in refusing advance approved. 
This department cannot have any concern with providing rice.” On 
the same day, the board reported to the commissioner that the 
Lieutenant-Governor had not approved of the proposal for payment 
in kind tothe labourers. Ravenshaw returned from his long tour 
on 3] January and on the same day he sent a very urgent telegram 
to the board in view of critical condition ofthe province. It was 
said : 


‘‘Famine relief is at standstill. Public Works Department 
refuses to advance money to Collectors to purchase rice. Puri must 
get rice from elsewhere. May I authorise advance for this purpose 
for Cuttack, Balasore and Puri.” Onthe next day the board sent a 
decisive reply : “The Government decline to import rice into Puri. 
Ifthe market favours imported rice will find its way to Puri without 
Government interference, which can only do harm. Al) payments 
for labour employed to relieve the present distress are to be in cash.” 
The consequences of such a telegram were disastrous. It put an end 
to all discussions regarding the importation of rice to the province 
from out side. This mistake was probably the most serious cause of 
untold sufferings of the people. 


Orissa always exported rice. The traders were not aware of 
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the critical situation in. the province and naturally never took the 
initiative to import rice to Orissa. After the decision of the govern- 
ment was known,: Ravenshaw issued orders accordingly and even 
disapproved of the distribution of cooked food in relief centres. 
Sufferings of the people increased day by day and not only Puri, but 
also Balasore presented terrible famine scenes. The public works 
were rendered inoperative due to cash payment. The distressed 
people did not like to work because their wages would not fetch them 
rice to feed their families. ; 


In the middle of February 1866, Sir Cecil Beadon made a short 
trip to Orissa. He was accompanied by Colonel Nicolls, the Secre- 
tary of the Public Works Department and G. F. Cockburn, the 
Member of the Board of Revenue. They landed at Puri on 14 February 
and on the next day reached Cuttack. The Lieutenant-Governor 
left for Calcuttain the evening of 19 February. During his visit 
there was no regular investigation either at Puri or at Cuttack which 
might have revealed the real state of things. The officers did not 
point out about the orders of the board prohibiting the payment of 
Wages in grain. Probably they had no official boldness to do so. 
On the other hand, the idea of a general famine was not entertained 
at thattime. Beadon thought that there was sufficient stock of grain 
in the country and the government could do no more than it had 
done to relievethe wants of the poor. ‘Neither at Pooree nor at 
Cuttack”’, the Lieutenant-Governor recorded in his minute “‘did [ see 
any signs of emaciation among the people or any other indication of 
distress. Even the usual number of beggars generally to be found in 
native towns was not observable.” 


On 17 February he held a darbar at Cuttack to receive the local 
tributary chiefs and zamindars. Inthe darbar speech, he explained 
that the government could never interfere with prices. “If I were to 
attempt to dothis, I should consider myself no better than a dacoit 
or thief.""1 Sucha statement by the Lieutenant-Governor seemed 
to have been taken by every one a3 a final exposition of the policy of 
government regarding the import of rice to the province. This was, 
no doubt, a dagmatic laissez faire approach and official complacency 
to the whole problem which ultimately created havoc in the province. 
Another opportunity to ascertain the truth for adopting timely measu- 
resto save the distressed people was lost. Orissa was doomed to 
suffer heavily in the impending calamity. 


1. RFC, Vol. I, p. 57. 
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In early May:1866 Barlow wrote a series of long letters to the 
higher authorities. He observed that the system of appointing 
labourers in relief works had failed. The only way to save the star- 
ving people was to supply food by gratuitous relief. Ravenshaw also 
supported his views, but did not impress upon the authorities for 
immediate importation of rice to‘the province. Towards the end of 
the month Ravenshaw telegraphed to the Lieutenant-Governor as 
follows: ‘‘Public and relief works stopped for want of food. I re- 
commend immediate importation of rice for use of troops, for jails, 
to feed labourers on relief works and to supply food to starving 
through relief committees.” Onthe next day Beadon ordered for 
importation of rice. 


On 10 June 1866, the government authorized the board to spend 
the whole balance of the North-West Provinces Fund for importations 
of rice to Orissa. But the monsoon had commenced and it rendered 
the importation of rice extremely difficult. Private steamers were also 
not employed and there was no proper staff for landing the rice and 
conveying it into the interior. Thus, when the Government decided 
to rescue the people from starvation and to save their lives, it was 
rather too late. The cousequences were disastrous. In June Orissa 
plunged in famine of extreme severity—-the greatest calamity that fell 
on the people during the British regime. 


Mortality 


From July 1866, the government established some centres for 
distribution of cooked food in the interior of the province. By Sep- 
tember there were 43 centres in Cuttack, 22 in Balasore and 23 in 
Puri. The mortality was highest during the rainy season from June to 
September. In August heavy rain and storms caused high flood and 
large extent of territories were submerged in flood waters. It took 
away heavy tool of lives and carried the mortality to the highest 
point. The Famine Commissioners observed: “The people, shut up 
iD a nacrow province between pathless jungles and an impracticable 
sea, were In the condition of passengers in a ship without provis- 
ions.” Consequently they were destined to die and died in very 
large numbers. The government calculated the mortality in Orissa at 
1,090,000. It was nearly one-third of the population of thé province. 


Relief Measures 


The government made sincere efforts to mitigate the distress of the 
people once the magnitude of the problem was realised. In December 
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1866, Schalch,a member of the board of revenue, was deputed 
to make special enquiries in Orissa. He saw the flood affected areas, 
calculated the extent ofloss of crops and gave a grim picture to the 
authorities. He recommended that 1,210,000 maunds of rice should 
be imported to save the rest of the population from starvation and 
death. His recommendation was accepted. On 12 February 1867, a 
public meeting was held in Calcutta at which the Viceroy himself 
appealed to the rich people to help the relief operations in Orissa. In 
that meeting, he admitted that about 1/5 to 1/4 of the population of 
the province had already perished. An influential committee was for- 
med to collect subscriptions from the public and the relief centres 
were provided with rice etc. for free distribution. 


The relief operations continued throughout 1867 and large quan- 
tites of rice were imported into the province. The prices were subsi- 
dized so as to enable the people to buy the article at cheap rate. The 
government also encouraged and aided the emigration of the people 
from the salt tracts. ]n those areas they had been reduced to utmost 
poverty after the stoppage of salt manufacture and perished in large 
numbers due to famine. The emigrant beggars were settled in Khurda 
and other government Khas mahals where they were provided with 
land and the means to till it. Arrangement was made for the support 
of famine orphans by providing them with monthly allowances. In 
order to mitigate the sufferings of the government employees receiv- 
ing small salaries, their allowances were enhanced from t April 1867 
to the end of the year. The cultivators, who were unable to secure 
seeds for themselves, were advanced seed rice. By adopting all such 
measures upto the end of the year 1867, the government tried to res- 
tore normalcy in the province. [o fact, huge quantities of rice was 
imported to Orissa up to the end of 1867. Out of 11,16,810 maunds 
thus imported, only 5,24,704 maunds were consumed by charity and 
public sale. The gross expenditure upto the end of !867 was approni- 
mately Rs. 46,57,172.1 


Enquiry Commission 


In the meanwhile, the Secretary of State for India ordered an 
enquiry into the appalling catastrophe and a Commission was appoin- 
ted in December 1866 by the Government of India, consisting of 
George Camphell, then a judge of the high court, as president, and 
Col..W.E. Morton and H.L. Dampier as members. They were inst- 
ructed to report on the ‘causes, circumstances and extent of the famine, 


1. ARB, 1867-68, pp. 216-219. 
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and to suggest remedial measures to guard as far as possible against 
the recurrence of a similar disaster. 


The Orissa Famine Commissioners submitted their report on 6 
April 1867. They recorded that besides the natural causes, sufficient 
relief measures were not undertaken at an early period which led to 
unprecedented mortality. They attributed the delays and deficiencies 
in the adoption of effectual measures to check the calamity to three 
important causes such as (i) inevitable circumstances, (ii) pecultari- 
ties of the system of administration, (iii) certain errors and short- 
comings on the part of different individual officers. 


In the early months of 1866 it could not be thought desirable to 
import grain to meet the needs of the people. When the distress was 
seriously felt, the season for import had already passed away. ‘“‘Orissa 
was at that time almost isolated from the rest of India; the only 
road, leading to Calcutta across a Country intersected by large rivers 
and liable to inundation was unmetalled and unbridged, and there 
was .very little communication by sea.,,...°" The isolation .of 
Orissa inevitably led to large mortality in the rainy season of 1866. 


The peculiarities of the system of administration in Bengal was 
another cause of the catastrophe. The government machinery did 
not communicate with the people in a direct manner. In other parts 
of India, a large number of executive functionaries were maintained. 
But the B:ngal system was considered fo be a different one. The 
Famine Commissioners observed : ‘It may be said that the country 
is administered judicially and not by the executive power. The execu- 
tive reigns but does not govern. It has little executive machisery, and 
it may be said that it, on principle, avoids interference with the affairs 
of the mass of the people.’’? Such a system of administration hamper- 
ed prompt relief measures to be undertaken at an early stage of the 
calamity. 


The settlement of Jand revenue with the zamindars had been 
supposed to have transferred much responsibilities to them. In 
Orissa, the Thirty-year Settlement of 1837 was coming to an end. On 
the eve of the calamity in 1866 when the Zamindara claimed remis- 
sion from the land revenue the government hesitated to make an en- 
quiry primarily due to the apprehension of loss of land revenue in the 


1. Report of the Famine Commission (1878) Quoted in C.E. Buckland, Bengal 
under the Lieutenant-Governors, Vol. 1, p. 330. 


2. RFC, Vol. I, p. 128. 
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next settlement. Without such an enquiry the real state of affairs 
could not be ascertained and hence the government was unaware of 
the condition of the people till May 1866. 


Certain errors and shortcomings on the part of individual officers 
were also responsible for the calamity. The Secretary of State for 
India, Sir Stafford Northcote, admitted that though the terrible loss 
of life might be due mainly to natural and inevitable causes, ‘‘there 
has been a most unfortunate want of foresight and of energy on the 
part of those who were charged with the administration of the pro- 
vince where it occurred, and that some grave errors of judgement 
have been committed.” T.E. Ravenshaw, the Commissioner of the 
province, yielded injudiciously to a mere popular cry regarding the 
stocks of rice kept back by wicked grain dealers for a longtime. He 
was, of course, new to his assignment and his knowledge of local 
affairs was limited. But his ignorance produced a very bad effect and 
he could not explain the position to the higher authorities in proper 
time. 


The responsibility for omission of importing rice to Orissa till 
great distress began to be felt rested chiefly upon the board of 
revenue. The action of the board in the critical period, the Secretary 
of State observed, was most unfortunate. Ravenshaw, as the board 
were aware, had comparatively little experience as a revenue officer 
and had hardly any experience at all in Orissa. Under these circum- 
stances the board did not call upon Ravonshaw to institute a minute 
enquiry and to submit a special report upon the actual condition of 
Orissa. Without accurate information and correct knowledge of the 
situation, it was not possible for them to deal properly with the case. 
Cecil Beadon’s visit to Orissa in the middle of February 1866 created 
more complications. He had come with preconceived views snu 
those who accompanied him, G.F. Cockburn and Col. Nicolls, shar- 
ed his belief that the situation was not bad at aij. His errors were 
also not dispelled by the local officers. “Still, after making allowance 
for all these considerations” the Secretary of State observed, “I am 
obliged to say that Sir Cecil Beadon did not, upon this occasion, 
show the energy or the sagacity which might have been expected from 
an officer of such high distinction and such well-deserved reputa- 
tion."* Beadon failed to conduct any minute personal enquiry _and 
consequently the last chance of amelioration of the condition of the 


1. PP (HO), 1867, VoL 51, Northcote to Governor-General in Council, 25 July 
1867. 
2. Ibid. 
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people was lost. Thus, the error of judgement of several officers who 
were at the helm of affairs led to the lamentable loss of life. 


On 2 August 1867 a debate took place in the House of 
Commons on the Orissa famine. Its general tendency was to hold 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal responsible for the calamity. 
Sir Stafford Northcote, the Secretary of State for India, while winding 
up the debate, spoke as follows : 


“This catastrophe must always remain a monument of our 
failure, a humiliation to the people of this country, to the Govern- 
ment of this country and to those of our Indian officials of whom we 
had been perhaps a little too proud. At the same time, we must 
hope that we might derive from it lessons which might be of real 
value to ourselves, and that out of this deplorable evil good of no 
significant kind might ultimately arise.’”"* No doubt, Orissa received 
some attention from the higher authorities after the grave disaster of 
1866-67. 


LAND REVENUE POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The devastating famine of 1866 rendered the resettlement of 
the estates ia Orissa almost impossible. The British authorities 
adopted a lenient policy in view of the calamity and the thirty years’ 
long settlement, which was to lapse in 1867, was extended for the 
same period. A proclamation was issued to that effect on 26 June 
1867 and it invited the zamindars to appear before the collector by 
1 August 1867 and execute the necessary agreements with the 
government.* Thus, at one stroke, the government conferred the 
blessings of a long settlement pathott any enhancement of its 
demands. 


The province slowly recovered from the affects of the famine. 
By 1873-74 the zamindars were able to pay the land revenue to the 
government without any difficulty. T.E. Ravenshaw reported in 
July 1874: “Default in payment e&revenue by a zamindar is a matter 
of rare occurrence, and government dues are realized with punctua- 
lity and precision, and without giving undue pressure.”* There 
were no defaults during the year 1873-74 


- Quoted in CE. Buckland, Bengal Under the Lt. Governors, Voli. 1, Pp. 386. 
Land Revenue Reports, 1866-67 (Cal. 1867), p. 23. 
3. .ARO, 1873-74, p. 18. 
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The condition of the tenants, however, did not improve even 
after the enforcement of the Bengal Rent Act of 1859. In fact, the 
Act of 1859 remained in force in Orissa for a long time. The rent 
cases were heard by the revenue courts. It was believed that the 
revenue officers were much better, judges of such matters than the 
munsiffs. Besides, the proceedings in the revenue courts were simpler, 
speedier and cheaper than in the civil courts.’ But the peasants in 
Orissa made little use of the Act. The commissioner remarked in 
the land revenue report of 1872-73 : ‘‘In Orissa the tenant is generally 
yielding and ignorant, and eminently oppressible, totally unacquainted 
with his rights and falls an easy prey to an unscrupulous landlord.” 
The report further observed: ‘‘A ryot is ground down or ousted and 
seldom makes as struggle; or if he does, it takes the form of a crimi- 
nal action for trespass or mischief at sewing time, or trespass and 
theft at harvest. I fear it is too much the custom to refer cases 
regarding possession to the civil courts." In such cases the zamindars 
usually denied possession of the real tenants and oral evidences were 
fabricated against them. The commissioner rightly observed that 
‘“‘the ryot has found, by sad experience, that he can’t cope with his 
landlord. When it comes to hard swearing and preponderance of 
lies, which goes by the name of legal evidence, victory generally goes 
to the largest purse, whether ia a rent suit or in a criminal action.’” 
Such was the lot of the peasants in Orissa in the 19th century. 


Settlement of 1897 


Six years before the lapse of the term of the settlement in Orissa, 
the government decided to start the major settlement of the province 
in right earnest. In 189!, a settlement officer, H.R. Reily, was 
appointed to conduct the survey and settlement operations.* Before 
he could make any substantial progress, he died in October 1892 by 
an accident and Maude succeeded him. He completely recrganised 
the programmes, recast scales of establishment and secused wor 
formity of procedure. In October 1894, the charge of Balasore was 
separated and it was entrusted to S.L. Maddox as the settlement 
officer. In February, 1896, on Maude's departure, Balasore was 
reunited with the rest of Orissa and the whole province was placed 
under the charge of Maddox.‘ WHecompleted the settlement opere. 
tions and submitted a voluminous report on all matters connected 
with the problem in March 1900. 


I. ARO, 1876-77, p. 18. 

2. Land Revenue Report, 1872-73 (Cal, 1873), p. 20. 
3. ARO, 1890-91, p. 9. 

4. Maddox Report, Vol. I, p. 253. 
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In the major settlement operations there Were generally five stages 
such as: (i) detailed survey of the area, (ii) ‘Khanapuri’ or the filling 
up of the columns in the draft records, (iii) attestation or verification 
of records by a revenue officer, (iv) settlement of rent to be paid by 
the raiyats, and (v) assessment of revenue on the zamindars. In 
Orissa all such steps were followed. The first step —the survey opera- 
tions —actually began in 1889 under Patterson. The area under survey 
in Orissa was about 5052 square miles, viz., 985 square miles io Puri, 
2352 square miles in Cuttack and 1715 square miles in Balasore. It 
did not include about 100 square miles of the Puri Temple lands and 
most of the permanently settled estates.1 The survey operations 
were undertaken by two methods-—traverse sucvey and cadastrab 
survey. Up-country amins were appointed for cadastral survey or 
actual mapping of the village. After detailed survey of a village or 
part of a village being complete, the next stage was the khanapuri or 
the filling up of the columns in the draft records. It was Maude, 
the settlement officer, who evolved the detailed rules for khanapuri 
and attestation which were followed throughout the-province. The 
amins of Orissa were asked to fill up the records.” 


It should be mentioned here that the survey and settlement 
operations in Orissa engaged a large number of persons. The 
revision of the Khurda survey and settlement had also started in 
November 1895, so that the whole area in February 1896 amounted 
to nearly 6,000 square miles consisting of 80 lakhs of plots and about 
17 lakhs of tenants. During 1896-97, the peak period of the settle- 
meat, the staff consisted of 46 officers alone. For the resettlement 
of Khurda estate, the government decided to revise the records 
through the agency of the sarbarahkars, and therefore, 795 sarbarah- 
kars went through a special course of instractions.* 


After the khanapuri or ‘filling up of the forms’ the draft record had 
to undergo the process known as attestation by a revenue officer, who 
read out to the tenants their kAatians, to settle any point of disputes 
and to enter the rent and status of the tenant. Their works were 
usually entrosted to the, assistant settlement officers. They faced 
tremendons difficulties on their way and took considerable time to 
finish the work on a satisfactory basis. It was reported : 


“Tenants, ignorant and apathetic neither understood nor cared 


L Land Revenue Report, 1893-94, (Cal, 1894), p. 22. 
2. Maddox Repost, Vol. Lp. 340. 
3. ARB, 1994-95. pari 11. p- 17- 
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to understand our system of measurement, and could with difficulty 
be persuaded to take the trouble to attend the amin in order to point 
out their own fields. Landlords were, asa rule, little better; many 
did not take the trouble to file correct papers, others, while under- 
standing the value of the settlement record, deliberately altered their 
rent-rolis in the way they thought most advantageous to themselves. 
With such a record, of which the only reliable portion was the map 
and the field area statement, attestation, far from being simple, 
became the most important and difficult process of the whole 
settlement.”! Sir Charles Elliot, the Lieutenant-Governor, paid 
no less than four visits to Orissa, between 1892 to 1895 to supervise 
the settlement work. After his visit in 1894, all superfluous refine- 
ments were done away with, and systematic arrangements of the 
attestation work were made so that the average outturn for 1894-95 
came to 19,418 plots per month.’ 


After attestation, the next important step in the settlement 
operation was the settlement of rent. In March 1896, C.C. Stevens, 
senior member of the board of revenue and P.C. Lyon, then officiat- 
ing as Director of Land Records, visited Orissa. They prepared 
the first set of detailed rules for the settlement of fair rents. 
It was excepted that the tenants would accept the rents pro- 
posed, enhancements being mainly based on the great rise in prices 
that had taken place since the existing rents were fixed 60 years 
ago. 


The usual procedure for settlement of rent of the raiyats was 
that the assistant settlement officers fixed a date for proposal of rents 
and issued notices accordingly. On such dates the proposed rent 
was read out to the assembled villagers. After listening to their 
objections, necessary modifications were made and then their accep- 
tance was recorded. Maddox observes: “in only a very few cases 
in the whole province, tenants refused to accept the rents ultimately 
propesed to them.and in those instances evidence was recorded and 
arent settled according to law." In fact, in contrast with the 
stages of Khanapuvi and aifestation, when the indifference of the 
people was perhaps the greatest difficulty, the tenants attended the 
settlement camps in large numbers for fixation of the rent. 


1. Daddox Report, Vol. I p. 277. 
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In order to facilitate the assessment of fair rents in course of 
the settlement oferations in Orissa, some sections of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act were, with the previous sanction of the Government of 
India, extended to the province from October 1896.4 Under Section 
113 of the Bengal Tenancy Act, the rent fixed on the tenants could 
not be altered except on the ground ofa land lord’s improvement or 
of an alteration in the area of the tenure or holding. I[t was valid 
for 15 years in case of occupancy holdiogs and for 5 years in case of 
non-occupaocy holdings. In case of som: privileged tenure 
holders like the bazyaftidars, the government granted the right of 
transfer and of fixity of rent for the term of the settlement by an 
entry in the settlement record.” 


The last stage ia the settlemeot operation was the assessment 
of revenue on the zamindars or landholders. The work began io 
1897. Inthe temporarily-settled areas in Orissa, there were 6,400 
estates situated in 11,000 villages. The rules for assessment of 
revenue were drawo up io consultation with G. Toynbee, senior 
member of the board of revenue. The government shares of the 
assets to be taken as revenue was laid down at 50 to 55% by the 
direction of the Secretary of State.? 


As regards the term of settlement it should be noted that the 
zamindars of Orissa petitioned the government for extension of 
permanent settlement to the province.‘ The Secretary of State for 
India in his despatch on 28 March 1883, however rejected finally the 
proposal for extension of permanent settlement to any other part of 
fodia. It was no longer considered necessary to make the sacri- 
fice of revenue by granting th: privilege of a permanent settlement.® 
Therefore, the views of the zamindar of Orissa had no chance of being 
heard with any sympathy. In early 1897, the zamindars made a fresh 
attempt for the privilege and submitted another memoria! to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. It also met with the same fate, 
Thus the zamindars of Orissa, like their counterparts elsewhere in India, 
failed to get the privilege of a premanent settlement of land revenue. 
However, the Secretary of State enjoined that the term of the new 
settlement should be 30 years as against the recommendation of the 
Governments of Bengal and India for 20 years.° 


ARB, 1896-97, p. 33. 

Maddox Repert, Vol. I, p. 319. 

Ibid. p. 323. 

Utkal Dipika, 2 January 1892. 

R C. Dutt, Economic History of India, Vol. U, p. 216 (Government of 
India Publication, 1960). 


6. Maddox Report, Vol I, p. 323. 
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The settlement in Orissa was thus confirmed for 39 years from 
1897. There were 6,351 temporarily-settled estates in three districts 
of the province and the government revenue was enhanced from Rs, 
13,84,000 to Rs. 21,03,.000. The increase of revenue was ti us 
52%, after the lapse of long 60 years. The incidence of land revenue 
per assessed area had risen from Rs. 1/8 to Rs. 2-1. In the fast 
settlement, the government shares of the revenue was 64 percent cf 
the assets, leaving a balance of 36 percent to the zamindars. In 
the settlement of 1897, the assets were 38.67 lakhs of rupess and the 
revenue demand of the government was 21.03 lakhs of rupees, i.e.,, 
54 percent ofthe assets. Thus, a balance of 46 percent was left to 
the zamindars.’ 


The total income of the government from all sources of land 
revenue in Orissa by the end of the 19th century was as follows? : 


6,346 temporarily settled estates and Rs. 
5 killajat estates ... 21,02,900 
Permanently settled estates : 
12 estates in Cuttack district 79,700 
1 estate in Puri district 3,300 
150 estates in Balasore district ** 34,800 
Kburda Government Estate .-. 3,06,000 


Total Rs. 25,26,700 





The tributary states of Orissa paid Rs. 33,300/- annually to the 
Government. Thus, the total! land revenue in Orissa including the 
tributes amounted to Rs. 25,60,000/- by the end of the century. 


In the settlement of 1897, the government abolished the 
chowkidari jagirs. It was also decided that it was unnecessary to 
retain the services of any of the paiks or khandaits. Their jagirs 
were resumed and assessed at half-rents. The pafwaris service Jands 
were also resumed and assessed at full rates. However, the kanungos 
were retained in their jobs as they were considered useful in the 
collection of revenue and other miscellaneous works. 


1. Land Revenue Report, 1899-1900 (Cal, 1901), p. 44. 
2. Maddox Report, Vol. I, p. 3&4. 
** These estates were transferred to Balasore on the revision of boundary 
with Midnapore in 1868. 
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The British authorities did not forget to look after some 
common needs- of the villagers during the settlement operations. 
The officers were directed to select in each village a few large fields, 
not more than 15 to 20 acres in an average village of 400 acres, 
suiteble for grazing and to enter them in aseparate khatian. Some 
leading raiyats and the zamindars or his agent put their signatures to 
the document to acknowledge the provision. Similarly for crema- 
tion grounds, plots actually used or suitable, were set apart. Thus, 
some common peeds were also fulfilled for the benefit of the 
villagers. 


SALT POLICY 


After the abondonment of salt manufacture by the government 
in 1863, the salt trade was managed by the system of excise. The 
private manufacturers were permitted to produce it by payment of 
the fixed duty per maund to the government. At the same time the 
import of foreign sait increased rapidly. The local salt industry 
could not compete with the superior quality of cheap foreign salt. 
Even the salt imported from Madras was cheaper than the indigenous 
product. Ultimately, after several experiments, salt industry in 
Orissa became extinct by the beginning of 20th century. 


Manufacture under Excise System 


Under the excise system, when priwate enterprisers Were permit- 
ted to manufacture salt in the coastal tract of Orissa from Balasore 
to the lake Chilka, it was considered as ‘the most important indusiry’ 
and yielded a large revenue to the government. Total amount of 
salt sold for the consumption in three districts of Orissa during 1875- 
76 was 3,97,398 mds. and the salt revenue realized was Rs. 
9,11,479.) After the enforcement of Act X of 1874, which was inten- 
ded to remove all restrictions on salt trade in India by wiping out the 
inland customs line, Ganjam sal, was imported in large quantities to 
Orissa. It seriously effected local salt trade. The receipts from 
salt revenue in [872-73 was Rs. 12,83,38,300 and in 1875-76 it has 
decreased by Rs. 3,71,904. The Commissioner, T.E. Ravenshaw, 
feared that unless equalization of cost of Puri and Ganjam salt was 
effected, the Cuttack manufacture would suffer and the Puri manu- 
facture might be stopped.” 


1. ARO, 1875-76, p. 9. 
2. Ibid. 
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In order to prevent the salt manufacture in Orissa from becom- 
ing extiact by the import of cheap Madras salt, the government 
introduced a graduated scale to connect the low Madras duty with 
the higher duty in Orissa. The province was divided into six 
zones with different rate of duty for each. But the position remained, 
to a great extent, unchanged. John Beames, the Commissioner 
ceported in 1877 that owing to large importations of Ganjam alt, 
the manufacture in Cuttack had almost become extinct and in Puri 
it was languishing. The manufacturers had large stocks in hand 
which they could not sale. Only in the district of Balasore, the 
situation was different because of the manufacture of panga salt. 
The salt revenue in 1876-77 further decreased to Rs. 8,78, 130/-'. 


From 1877-78, the salt manufacture in Orissa showed some 
signs of recovery due to several measures adopted by the govern- 
ment. The manufacturers were relieved of the cost of the preventive 
establishment for guarding the aurangs during the season of produc 
tion where the charge was not more than a fiftieth part of the duty to 
be obtained. The concession was farther extended in 1879-80 by the 
decision of the government to defray the cost of preventive establish- 
ment in those cases where the duty realized was more than twenty 
times the cost’ involved. On the other hand, duty on Ganjam salt 
was increased and the discount of five percent allowed to the traders 
in Ganjam for purchasing not less than 1200 maids was also dis- 
continued. Another privilege granted to the manufaciorers im 
Orissa was the gradual discontinoance of the rowana or protective 
pass system. After the Act X of 1874 was passed, the goveroment 
of India expressed the desire of abolishing all interference with the 
internal transit of salt in Orissa. After prolonged negotiation the 
rowana system was given up completely in the drstrict of Puri, and 
partially in two other districts from April 1877. In Cuttack and 
Balasore, the territories between the sea coast and the Jagannath 
Road were the areas in which transport of salt was to be covered by 
necessary rowanas. The system was finally abolished in 1885. On 
! August 1878, the Government of Bengal decreased the salt duty 
in comparison with the Ganjam product. In the districts Puri and 
Cuttack, the duty was fixed at Rs. 2/8 annas. In the district of 
Balasure, two kinds of duties were levied. From the borders of 
Cuttack to Kansbans rivery-the duty was Rs. 2/10 annas and for the 
rest of the district, it was Rs. 2/12 annas. The salt duty was further 


1, ARO, 1876-77, p. 7. 
2. Ibid, 1879-80, p. 14. 
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reduced and the «uniform rate of Rs. 2/- was levied throughout the 
province from March 1882. Thus, the graduated scale of duty was 
abolished'?, aod the government hoped for steady progress of salt: 
iodustry io Orissa. 


In fact, with such impetus the increase of manufacture was 
noticeabie in all the districts of Orissa from 1878-79. The total 
receipts of salt revenue during the year were Rs. 11,59,748/-*. In the 
next year, further improvements occured in the production, sales 
and revenues of the department. The total revenue touched Rs. 12, 
75,041/-°. The manufacturers endeavoured toturn out a quantity, 
the duty on which would be more than 20 times the cost of preven- 
tive establishment so that the changes would be borne by the govern- 
ment. Inspite of the increase in production of salt in Orissa, Ganjam 
salt was also imported in Jarge quantities for consumption in the 
tributary mahal and the Central Provinces. 


Transfer of the Orissa Salt Department to Madras Government 


Inspite of temporary recovery of the salt manufacture in Orissa, 
the government was not satisfied with the condition of the industry 
in the province. The problem of influx of Ganjam salt and illicit 
manufacture in Orissa could not be tackled. In 1883, A. Smith, the 
Commissioner of Orissa, suggested a new measure to solve the prob- 
lem. He observed that the Oriya language was spoken throughout 
Ganjam and “‘it might perhaps be expedient to annex Ganjam al- 
together to Orissa, and thus to place the manufacture altogether under 
the Government of Bengal.’’* But the government proposed to transfer 
the supervision and sale of salt in Orissa to the Madras Salt Depart- 
ment. Pending that decision, Fowler, an assistant commisioner of 
the Madras Salt Agency was deputed to Orissa in }884 to visit salt 
works and to report on the manufacture and storage of the article. 
Fowler quite corroborated with Metcalfe, the Commissioner of 
Orissa, that “there is no proper supervision over the manufacturers, 
that smuggling is rife; and can be carried on with impunity and with 
little fear of detection, and that a large quantity of salt passes into 
consumption with utpaying duty.”® The Collector of Balasore gave 
a different picture of the salt trade. He said “the manufacture is a 
dying business and foreign salt will soon drive it out of the market 
altogether.” Ofcourse, the collector also agreed that there was 
1. ARO, 1882-83, p. 15. 
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widespread illicit manufacture and therefore, he suggested for 
stoppage of Balasore panga production with least possible delay.1 


The government took prompt decision on the matter. The 
Orissa Salt Department was transferred to the supervision of the 
Commissioner of Salt Revenue, Madras in 1885. The new system 
was organised from January 1886. Orissa was divided into five 
Salt circles, with an inspector of salt revenue in change of each and 
they were placed under the supervision of two assistant commis-~ 
Sioners posted at Balasore and Ganjam. The officers of the Madars 


Government took complete charge of the department in October 
1887,” 


Under the strict control and stringent rules of the Madras 
system, local salt manufacture declined, The preventive guards 
were strengthened and better regulations were introduced for the 
transport and storage of salt. Such measures affected the prospect 
of making illicit profit at the cost of the government revenue. 
Naturally the local manufacturers refused to produce the article and 
gave up their licenses. On the other hand, in the district of Balasore 
the decrease in quantity of salt manufactured exceeded 50% due to 
very large importation of Liverpc! Salt.2 The production further 
decreased in the districts of Balasore and Cuttack. Only in the 
district of Puri, the production increased to some extent. 


As the panga salt manufactured in the district of Balasore was 
only 2,939 maunds, the government decided to abolish its manufacture 
from: Novermber 1887. Balasore was once the centre for the produc- 
tion of finest quality of salt in the eastern coast. Now it completely 
depended on Liverpoo! salt. The prohibition of panga manufac- 
ture, no doubt, excited some public feeling in the district.‘ 


With the discontinuance of the manufacture of panga salt, 
only karkatch veriety was produced in Orissa In 1888-89, 2,44,057 
maunds of karkatch salt were manufactured. In Balasore, only one 
license was taken for its manufacture but it was not utilized. Subse- 
quently, only small quantities of karkatch salt were produced in two 
factories in Balasore district. In 1891, the government established 
a salt factory at Tua on the lake Chilka®, and subsequently another 


1. ARO, 1884-85, p. 16. 
2. Ibid, 1886-87, p. 14 3. Ibid. 
4. Ibid, 1887-88, p. 16 5. Ibid, 1890-91,.p. 7 
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factory was opened at nearby Gurubai. These two factories, super- 
vised by the Madras Officers, produced large quantities of karkatch 
salt for local consumption. 


Cooke’s Report 


In the annual report of the Division in 1895, H.G. Cooke, the 
Commissioner, discussed in details the condition of salt industry in 
the province. He observed that-the yearly outturn bad fallen from an 
average of 4,62,444 maunds between 1882-83 and 1885-86 to only 
41,552 maunds or by over 90%. After nine years of trial of the 
Madars system, there was no improvement in the départment in any 
way. Inthe Bengal system, average profit was Rs. 13,49,797 a year. 
At that time the salt duty was Rs. 2/- per maund., The duty was 
subsequently increased to Rs. 2/8 annas. Taking the growth of 
population into account, Cooke calculated that the annual average 
Profit of Rs. 16,82,772 between 1891-92 to 1893-94 was actually 
a loss to the government exchequer. 


He concluded that the new system had harmed the interests of 
Orissa by destroying a Iocal industry and thereby depriving the 
means of livetihood to several thousand people in the province. 
Besides, the Madras salt system did not work harmoniously with the 
Bengal system of civil administration. ‘I would strongly advocate,” 
the commissioner finally said, ‘“‘a return to the old system of salt 
administration in Orissa, or if this cannot be done, at least the 
absorption of the existing establishment in the general scheme of 
administration in Orissa.”! After due consideration of all such 
facts, that salt department in Orissa was retransferred to the govern- 
ment of Bengal on ! October 1897. 


Closare of Sait Preduction in Orizen 


By the time of the retransfer of salt department, large stock of 
the commodity had accumulated at the government factories. Due 
to total failure of crops, there wns severe distress among the people 
and therefore manufacture was continued as a relief messure. But 
the sale of salt decreased considerably. In 1897-98, the quantity of 
salt sold was only - 17,047 maunds.* The reason was attributed to 
the opening of the East Coast Railway for traffic. The Chilka facto- 
1 ARO, 19394645, p. 15. 
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situated near the railway line and easily transported cheap salt to 
the market of Orissa. lt was decided to close the factories of Tua 
and Gurbai in 1898. They lingered upto 1902 for disposal of huge 
accumulated stock. Thus ended the salt manufacture in Orissa. 
Once a thriving industry in coastal tract of the province, it was 
wiped out due to defective system of management. It was an incalcu- 
lable loss to the province and to the common people who depended 
on it for their livelihood. For a long time Orissa imported salt 
from outside inspite of its long sea coast and much potentiality for 
production of that article of common consumption. 


OTHER SOURCES OF REVENUE 
Excise 


The excise duty was another important source of revenue in 
Orissa. The British authorities realized duties from such excisable 
articles like opium, ganja, liquors and tari. By 1873-74, the excise 
revenue was Rs. 2,97,786/-1 It was known that the people of Orissa 
did not consume much liquors, but they were addicts to opium. In 
fact, John Beames, the officiating Commissioner of Orissa, remarked 
in 1877 that no amount of increase in the price of opium could stop 
“the passionate longing of the Oriya for it.” 


Another drug, which was consumed in large quantities and 
fetched good revenue to the government, was ganja. It was chiefly 
smuggled from the garjat states to coastal Orissa. In 1878-79, the 
government took stringent measures to prevent smuggling of the 
article. Its cultivation within three miles of the border was also 
prohibited. The duty on ganja was raised from Re. 1/- to Rs. 4/- 
per seer. The net excise revenue in 1878-79 was Rs. 3,67,659/-*. 
Thus, the revenue was steadily increasing Two years’ later, the 
selling price of opiam was raised from Rs. 29/- to Rs. 32/- per seer. 
It increased the revenve from opium aod the net excise revenue in 
1880-81 touched 4 lakhs mark. 


fa order to check the sale of illicit liquor, the government exten 
ded the ‘outstill’ system to all districts covering the whole area 
except the headquarters’ stations and a limited area around itt. In 
those areas, the sadar distilleries supplied liquor to the comsumess. 


1. ARO, 1873-74, p. 19. 
2. Hid, 1876-77, p. 18. 
3. Bid, 1878-79, p. 3L. 
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By 1882-83, except the towns of Cuttack, Balasore. and Puri, the 
‘outstill’ systém prevailed in the whole province. The authorities 
took notice of the extension of the outstill system on the drinking 
habits of the people. The Collector of Puri remarked in 1881: 
“The introduction of the outstill system has no effect whatever upon 
the crime returns; and this being so, I think it may fairly be 
presumed that the people have not suffered morally from the plan... 
The people drank just as much before as after the introduction of the 
outstill system ; only whereas formerly they took illicit liquor, they 
now drink what has paid duty.”? But undoubtedly the ‘outstill’ 
system increased the excise revenue in country spirits.. The net 
excise revenue realized in 1882-83, was Rs. 4,63,683/-’. By 1885- 
86, the net revenue was Rs. 5,07, 298/- and the main excisable arti- 
cles were, as before, opium, ganja, country spirit and fari.* 


From 1886-87, the government imposed higher rates of license 
fees for tari shops. Subsequently sari shops were settled under the 
Madras tree-tax system, and date trees were marked with the white 
point according to the Patna system. 


Three new sadar distillery liquor shops were opened in 1897-98. 
By that time the total excise revenue from 919 shops of all kinds 
amounted to Rs. 6,62,775/-*. The excise revenue was increasing 
steadily unlike any other source of revenue in the province. In 1899- 
1900 the total number of excise shops were 943 and revenue from all 
Sources amounted to Rs. 7,34,098/-. Partly the increase was due to the 
influx of people for railway works, but primarily it might be attribu- 
ted to gradual development of the system of excise and the suppress- 
ion of illicit trade in the province. _ The other admissible measures 
responsible for the increase of revenue in the last decade of the 19th 
century were (1) The treasury price of opium was raised from Rs. 32 
to Rs. 33/- from 1 July 1895, (ii) The duty levied on ganja was Rs. 6/- 
and Rs. 5/- per seer for two varieties under the Government order 
of June 1895,; (iit) In 1896-97, the Madras tree-tax system was 
partially introduced, (iv) The outstill system, which was entirely 
abolished in the Cuttack district in the beginning of the year 1890-91, 
was partially reintroduced in 1893-94 ; (v) The cultivation of the 
garjat ganja bad been checked.® 


Ibid, 1880-81, p. 41. 
ARO, 1882-83, p. 44 
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Thus, the excise revenue was a very important source of revenue 


in the province, and it had increased rapidly and reached new heights: 
by the end of the century. 


Stamps 


Ever since the introduction of the British legal system, stamps 
were necessary for valid legal transaction throughout the province. 
It was also considered as a source of revenue to the government. 
The amount realised from stamps had slowly increased io the 
Company’s period. But in the last quarters of the 19th century, 
with the increase of legal transactions and commercial activities, the 
stamp duty rose rather rapidly. (no 1872-73, it was Rs. 1,69,822/- and 
within five years the amount realized was just doubled so that in 
1877-78, it was Rs. 3,39,103/-.' Ten years later, in 1887-88, the 
tevenue from stamps was Rs. 3,54,673/-.2 It touched four lakhs 
mark in 1894-95 and by the end of the century in 1889-1900, the 
amount went up to Rs. 5,24,098/-.3 Thus, in the last decade of the 
19th century, there was a rapid increase of revenue from stamp duty. 
That was primarily due to the major land revenue settlement in the 
Province which increased the number of rent suits, civil suits and 
also Jand sale business.‘ 


Income Tax 


Ancther source of revenue noticeable in the last decade of the 
19th century was income tax. In 1889-90, the amount realised from 
this source was Rs. 50,768/-° only. In 1897-98, the number of 
persons assessed for the-tax was 2,783 only and the amount realised 
was the modest sum of Rs. 62,147/-.° and in 1899-1900, the amount 
was Rs. 80,196/-.’ It might be taken as an index of the lack of 
prosperity of the people inhabitating in the province. 


Irrigation 


The East India Company did not pay any attention to the 
problem of irrigation in Grissa. In 1858, Col. Arthur Cotton of 


ARO, 1877-78, p. 27. 
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Madras fame was deputed to Orissa to report on the steps necessary 
to control the river Mahanadi. He suggested for the construction of 
irrigation canals to regulate the waters of the Mahanadi delta similar 
to those in the Godavari and Krishna deltas. He also pointed out 
that if the government was unwilling to execute the irrigation works, 
an English Company should be formed to undertake the project. 


By the permission of the government, the East India Irrigation 
and Canal Company was formed in August 1860. The government 
was required to handover land free of cost to the company. After 
the completion of the irrigation project, the company would distribute 
water to the cultivators. The government was required to collect the 
water rates and the profit wasto go to the company as the dividend 
ofthe sums invested in project. 


The construction of canals began in November 1863. Within 
two years some canals were completed and water was available for 
irrigational purposes. By the middle of 1866, the Lieutenant- 
Governor sanctioned the rates of irrigated water both by volume and 
area. The rates were as follows: Re. 1/- for per 1000 cubic yards 
from 15 June to 31 October, Rs. 1/8 for per 1000 cubic yards from 
1 November to 14 June, Rs. 2/8 per 1000 cubic yards for all purposes 
than irrigation, Rs. 3/- per acre for single crop, Rs. 5/- per acre per 
anoum if the lease was taken for the whole area, Rs. 6/- per acre for 
double crops and Re. 1/- per acre for an occasional flooding of a 
crop. 


Large cumber of cultivators in irrigated area feared that besides 
the peyment of water rates for their crops, tae demands of the 
zamindars would also be enhanced and there would be hardly any 
gain or advantage from irrigation. Naturally they hesitated to 
utilize water in their fieids. On the other hand, the zamindars also 
apprehended the increase of the government revenue io the next 
settlement for irrigated lands. 


By October 1867, the Irrigation Company was prepared to 
supply water for 1,53,000 acres whereas the area actually under 
irrigation was 9,836 acres only. The total amount of gross revenue 
realized from the people was £ 4,339/9/3 only.'. Of course, Orissa 
had passed under the most severe calamity during 1866-67 and it 
was not possible for the people to utilize water for irrigation 
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immediately. However, with such small returns, the shares of the 
company fell in the market and it was not feasible for them to 
complete the larger scheme. 


The government came to the rescue of the company at that 
critical moment, After the severe famine of 1866-67, protective 
measures to avoid such a calamity in future was seriously thought of 
and as drought was the main cause of the famine, much importance 
was attached to irrigation in the province. The Governor-General in 
Council took an important decision in this regard and wrote to the 
Secretary of tate in July 1867: “The State should undertake 
directly all irrigation works that it can practically manage, in 
preference to entrusting them to private companies”, The government 
was aware of the difficulties of the Irrigation Company in Orissa 
especially the unwillingness of the people to take water for cultiva- 
tion. It was proposed to take over the whole of the works including 
the stores and other property of the company both in England and 
in India. They also attached so much importance to early settlement 
of the matter that they desired to forego making any condition witb 
the company as to the value or state of the works.’ Sir Stafford 
Northcote agreed with the views of the Government of India and 
decided to take over the Company. Necessary agreement was signed 
in London on 30 November 1868 and the government shouldered the 
responsibility from 1 January 1869." 


A few months after the take over of the project, a fresh estimate 
for the completion of the works was submitted by Col. Rundall, the 
chief engineer. The estimated cost was Rs. 2,77,13,978/- and the 
proposed area to be irrigated was 16,00,000 acres. He also calculated 
the gross amount to be realized as Rs. 54,00,000/- and the net profit 
to the government as Rs. 44,45,000/- or about 16 per cent on the 
cstimated outlay. In July 1871, the Secretary of State approved of 
the estimate and directed the government to proceed with the works.’ 


In the meanwhile, by the Act VI of 1869, the management of 
irrigation works and the collection of water rates was entrusted toa 
revenue superintendent, a high-ranking officer, placed directly under 
the department of irrigation. The rates were slightly modified by 
fixing Rs. 6/- per acre for sugar cane crops. Is was expected that the 
situation would improve by the introduction of the new system of 
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management and the people would readily take water for irrigation. 
But the expectations were not fulfilled. 


In 1871-72, the leased area for irrigation was only 11,653 acres 
and in 1872-73, it decreased to 4,753 acres.! T.E. Ravensbaw, the 
Commissioner of Orissa, proposed that the water rate should be 
reduced sufficiently to enable the people to understand the benefits of 
the system. To start with, he suggested the rate of Re. I/- only per 
acre to be raised afterwards to Rs. 1/4 and finally to a maximum rate 
of Rs. 2/-.. After much discussion, certain new rules were framed 
and became operative in the season of 1873-74. It introduced annual 
block lease of one rupee per acre for cultivation of rice. The water 
rate was to remain fixed for five years for which a written lease deed 
was to be executed before | May of the year. Water taken after that 
date was t> be charged 50 per cent more than the ordinary rate. Each 
individual cultivator was required directly to execute the lease for 
irrigation of his lands. It was to be granted after proper scrutiny. 
The cash payment for the full area leased was also insisted upon the 
cultivators. Thus, with the introduction of another system of 
management, better results were anticipated by the government.” If 
Orissa canals are ever expected to succeed or to pay”, Ravenshaw 
observed in 1874, “the works must be pushed on speedily to comple- 
tion, half finished works never can pay and the Jonger things remain 
unfinished the larger becomes the accumulated interest on capital 
expended. ’’® 


The introduction of the system of five-year leases placed the’ 
irrigation revenue on a more stable basis and improved the prospects 
of the department in every way. For the first time since the canals 
had been in operation, the receipts showed a surplus over expenses 
in 1876-77. The irrigated area was 30,233 acres and the net receipts 
was Rs. 24,767!-.4 During the next year, the area covered by irriga- 
tion was 98,495 aeres, whereas the net receipt was Rs. 94,875/-.> In 
1878-79, the irrigated arca fe Orissa touched one lakh acres mark.® 
There was a steady increase in the iycigated area and also netre venue 
for some years. In the meanwhile the distcict collectors had become 
ex-Officio revenue superintendents and the government hoped that 
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the collector’s influence ina district would ensure rapid progress of 
irrigation. 


The problem once again cropped up in 1882 with the expiry of 
five-years’ leases in most cases The people madea collective effort 
not to renew their leases with the hope of getting reduction in water 
rates. However, due to the cessation of rain in October, some 
people were compelled to rushin for water. But still the total area 
under the irrigational operation was reduced to less than half the 
area covered under the five-year leases. Total irrigated areas in both 
the districts of Cuttack and Balasore for kharif and rabi crops were 
48,359 acres in 1883-84, though the canal range covered an area 
of 192,965 acres. With such a state of affairs, the commissioner 


suggested for instituting a special enquiry into the working of the 
department’. 


In November 1884, the Canal Commission was appointed to 
enquire into the complaints regarding the assessment and collection 
of water rates and certain connected problems. The Commission 
submitted its report in March 1885 in which the problem in all its 
bearings was placed before the government.” As the existing water 
rates were generally fair, the Commission recommended for its 
retention and at the same time believed that in future the increase of 
rates was possible. It recommended for the transfer of supervision 
of the assessing establishment from the revenue superintendents to 
the executive engineers incharge of the canals so that the officers, 
competent to redress grievances, would be much more accessible to 
the people and also speedy enquiry into their complaints would be 
possible. Such recommendations of the commission were approved 
of by the government. Sir R. Thomson, the Lieutenant-Governor, 
himself visited some canals and definite orders were passed on each 
of the questions at issue.® 


Further changes were introduced in the management of canal 
revenue in 1892. A deputy collector was placed under the superin- 
tending engineer with certificate powers. The collector of the district 
reiained only the appellate powers with respect to all orders passed 
by the canal officers. Thus, the superintending engineer of the 
Public Works Department got full powers over assessment and 
collection of revenue and also for the supply of water to cultivators. 


~ 
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With such changes in the systenr of management of the canals. 
and redress of some grievances of the people, the area of irrigated: 
lands and revenue on that account increased rapidly. In 1889-90, 
the area irrigated was 1,73,412 acres and by 1896-97, it had increased 
to 1,93,600 acres of land and finally by. 1899-1900, the total area of 
irrigated lands in Orissa reached about'2 lakh acres mark and the 
total revenue demand was more than 3 lakh of rupees. The drought 
in 1896-97 brought about a large demand for canal waters. Most of 
the leases of that year continued till the end of the century. There 
was no reason to think that the popularity of the canal water would 
decrease. But still then it was beleived ‘‘except for a year of such. 
exceptional calamity as 1866, works of this magnitude were not 
required in Orissa, and that they would never return a reasonable 
direct percentage upon the enormous expenditure incurred.’”? 


The construction estimate of the Orissa canals projeet was 
closed on 3! March 1895. The capital outlay upto that date 
amounted to Rs. 2,61,840,61/-. The government sanctioned 
further expenditure of Rs. 1,86,621/- only and thus the total cost of 
the project was Rs. 263,70,682/-. The canal system was mainly 
confined to the district of Cuttack. It hardly extended to Balasore 
in the north and not at all to Puriinthe south. The area on which 
full crops could be guaranteed was about 2,72,000 acres. Besides 
irrigation the main canals could also be utilized for navigation. 
About 850 square miles were protected from flood by canal embank- 
ments.” Thus, though the Orissa canals were not remunerative, they 
were of great value to Orissa. A Jarge area in the heart of the 
province was put practically beyond the fear of famine. The canals 
were also utilized for navigation and it encouraged the development 
of inland trade in the province. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE 


Condition of Trade 


By the second half of the 19th century, the decline of trade and 
cominerce in Orissa was an established fact. The abolition of salt 
monopoly had also adversely affected the declining commerciab 
activities of the people of the province. By 1873-74, it was remarked: 
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“‘With the exception of a few merchants of Balasore, there are very 
few indigenous Oriya traders of energy and capital. Orissa is entirely 
dependent on Bengal, upcountry, and Madras dealers; one or two 
European firms are generally acquiring a permanent footing.”' 
Besides, there were few large markets where anything like wholesale 
business could be transacted. Usually itinerant traders moved about 
the country making advances at one season and then collecting the 
materials at another. 


There were weekly markets in the interior of the province. In 
fact, except at district and sub-divisiona} towns, there were hardly 
any shops throughout Orissan villages. T.E. Ravenshaw noticed it 
as ‘a marked feature inthis part of India’, The number of weekly 
markets in different districts were as follows : —Cuttack-279, Puri-55, 
and Balasore-]65.7 


A decade later, W.R. Larminie, the Commissioner of Orissa 
Division, also noticed the same condition of trade in Orissa. There 
were few capitalists in the province. The internal trade was chiefly 
‘conducted by Marwaris, while foreign trade was almost entirely in 
the hands of some enterprising muslims from Cutch and Bombay.* 


Commodities for Export and Import 


The commodities for export from Orissa was very limited. Rice 
was its sole agricultural produce and ‘only article of commerce’. The 
prosperity of the province depended mainly on the production of that 
single crop. But Orissa was always liable to both drqught and flood. 
Naturally the British authorities were convinced that & progress in 
‘Orissa was to be secured and maintained, it should be Jone by the 
introduction of other agricultural products and of manufacturers.* 


But the government did not make any attempt either to diversify 
the agricultural products or to encourage the introduction of manu- 
facturing concerns. In fact, it was the government policy which 
ultimately destroyed tbe thriving salt industry in the province. It was 
a very profitable commodity for export and a large number of 
people depended on it. By the end of the century, the salt production 
was almost extinct. The filigree work of Cuttack was well known, 


1. ARO, 1873-74, p. 9. 
Ibid, p. 10. 

Ibid, 1883-84, p. 10. 
Ibid, 1882-83, p. 12. 
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but its demand was limited. Other manufactured articles were 
primarily for local consumption. Cotton cloth of the coarse kind was 
made in many villages and the industry survived due to local 
preference for the article. The manufacturers in Orissa used their 
traditional methods and hence, the output was very limited. There 
was no desire also to adopt more scientific methods of the west. The 
first such laudable attempt for improving the local manufactures was 
madc by Madhu Sudan Das, the foremost builder of modern Orissa. 
Under his patronage, the first steam factory was started in Orissa by 
the end of the 19th century. It was provided with scientific appliances. 
and several local workmen were employed in the factory." Thus, 
Madhu Sudan was the pioneer in the industrial development in Orissa. 
However, the situation could not improve easily or within a short 
time. 


The principal articles imported to Orissa were cotton piece 
goods, metals, oil, kerosine, spices, tobacco etc.” Machinery needed 
for the canal projects were also imported from Calcutta. 


Orissan Ports 


Though trade and commerce of the province had dwindled and 
the fame of Balasore as a great sea port had faded away, yet the halo 
was somewhat maintained during the Company’s period. The 
custom-house for the province was located at Balasore, the principal 
port of the province. It was the salt trade and the export of excess 
agricultural products like paddy and rice which still maintained the 
maritime activities of the people. 


By 1874, the importance of Balasore had declined considerably 
and its place had been taken by the newly formed inland port of 
Chandbali which was connected with the Bay of Bengal by river 
Dhamrah. Light steamers ran there almost: daily to and from 
Calcutta and, as the commissioner observed, ‘the place was likely to 
become of vital importance to the province as a centre of coasting 
trade and activity’. It was second only to False Point, which 
continued to be the chief port of call for larger steamers and sea- 
going vessels.* In 1873-74, the value of exports and imports were 
Rs. 30,07,175/- and Rs. 28,91,288/- respectively and net receipts from 


Ibid, 1899-1900, p. 9. 
. Ibid, p. 18. 
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the customs duty and port dues etc. were Rs. 36,114/- only.’ During 
1870-77 large exports of rice and paddy took place from the ports of 
Orissa due to a te famine in southern India. The value 
of exports increased 1. s. 66,71,259/- and there was also correspond- 
ing increase in the customs revenue and port dues.”. The demand of 
rice conuoued till early 1878 and it gave immense impetus to trade in 
Orissa. In. fact. there was a steady development of commercial 
activities in the . orts of Orissa for a number of years. By 1881-82, 
Chandbali was the principal port of the province. It was considered 
mniore convenient by the merchants and hence there was a diversion 
of imports from False Point to Chandbali. By the growing demand 
of Chandbali port, more steamers visited the place and the govern- 
ment also ran steamers from Cuttack to meet the Calcutta steamers 
at Chandbali. Two private firms also joined in the competition and 
that resulted in the decrease of freight rates and increased trade.® 


Orissa Coast Canal 


Towards the close of 1880-81 the government sanctioned a new 
project in order to complete the line of inland water communication 
between Calcutta and Cuttack. The inland water link between 
Cuttack and Chandbali was very popular by that time and naturally 
the British authorities desired to complete the link between Chand- 
bali and Calcutta through a range of canals, Probably there was no 
desire for construction of railways through coastal Orissa by that 
time. The Orissa Coast Canal Project was considered to be 
much cheaper and it cost only 40 lakhs of rupees to the government 
forcompletion. The length of canal needed to be constructed for 
joining Calcutta with Chandbali was only 92 miles and it was divided 
into four ranges between Rasalpur in the district of Midnapur to 
Matai in the Balasore district. The project was completed soon 
after 1887.1. The total value of seaborne trade declined immediately 
after the opening of the Coast Canal partly due to diversion of 
commercial activities through the new route.” 


Opening of the Railways. 


The demand for opening the railways in- Orissa started in 1874. 
During that year the Chief Commissioner of Central Provinces 


1. ARO, (873-74, p. 9. 

2. Ibid, 1876-77, p. It. 

3. Ibid, 1881-82, pp. 17-18. 

4. C.E. Buckiand, Bengal under the Lieutenant-Governors, Vo. 1, p. 795. 
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submitted a proposal to the Government of India for extending the 
railways upto Sambalpur. That proposal of the chief commissioner 
roused high hopes in the minds of the people of the province and 
Utkal Dipika, the leading journal of Orissa, suggested for extension 
of the railways from Sambalpur to Cuttack through the inaccessible 
garjat states. Such arail link, it was observed, would ensure the 
prosperity of the people by extensive commercial activities.’ But 
such a proposal received no sympathetic consideration from the 
government. As there was no favourable response from the 
authorities, Urkal Dipika once again raised the issue and expressed 
much concern for official apathy.” 


However. steps were taken in the last decade of the 19th century 
for construction of the railways through coastal Orissa. Two 
railway companies took the responsibility for joining Calcutta with 
Ganjam via Balasore and Cuttack with a branch line to Puri. The 
Cuttack-Midnapore section of the Bengal Nagpur Railways and the 
East Coast Railways with a branch line to Puri were completed by 
the end of the 19th century. In fact, the branch line of the East 
Coast Railways to Puri was opened for traffic on ! February 1897. 
The B.N.R. service was started in 1899. By the close of the year 
1899-1900 the main bridges were completed and thorough communi- 
cation was opened in the coastal line except in tbe section between 
Howrah and Kolaghat.? Thus, the year 1899-1900 was memorable in 
the history ofthe province. It finally ended the isolation of Orissa 
from the rest of the country and endowed its people with a much 
broader horizon and greater Vision. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


The reorganisation of the judicial system in India started soon 
after the transfer of power tothe Crown. The process began with 
the adoption of the code of civil procedure in 1859° which v:as 
followed by the introduction of the Indian Penal Code, the Code of 
Criminal Procedure and the establishment of the High Courts. The 
Company’s judicial framework was completely overhauled by scme 
significant changes in the machinery and the methods cf administering 
justice. The new system was more or less complete by 1862. Orissa 
came under the jurisdiction of the Calcutta High Court v.hich started 


1. Utkal Dipika, 5 September 1874. 
2. bid, 28 February, 1880. 
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functioning from | July 1862, The Company’s courts like the Sadar 
Diwani Adalat and the Sadar Nizarat Adalat were abolished and 
their responsibilities were entrusted to the High Court. 


Civil Justice 


Besides the establishment of the High Court, another important 
step in the reorganization of judicial] administration was the creation 
of small cause cuurts by the Act XL II of 1860. The jurisdiction of 
those courts extend2d to petty civil cases in which the amount or 
value did not exceed the sum of Rs. 500/- The peculiarity of such 
courts was that no appeal could be made on their judgement. Of 
course, those courts were empowered to refer the disputed pcints to 
the High Courts and to abide by their decisions.1 The small cause 
courts were not much advantageous to the people and there was 
feseptment at times, because there was no appeal against their 
decisions. In July 1862, a small cause court was established at 
Cuttack.’ 


The administration of civil justice was further reorganised by 
the Act XVI of 1868. So far the uncovenanted judges were of four 
Categories such as (i) small cause court judges, (ii) principal sadar 
amins, (iii) sadar amins and (iv) munsiffs) The Act of 1868 
abolished the office of sadar amin and th- principal sadar amin was 
‘designated as the subordinate judge.” The munsiffs were invested 
with the powers of the judges of small cause courts with limited 
responsibility. In Orissa the munsiffs also enjoyed such powers.* 


The code of civil procedure was reeuacted by the Act XIV cf 
1882. The jurisdiction of a district judge or subordinate judge 
extended to all original suits cognizable by the civil courts. The 
jurisdiction cf a munsiff was limited by the amcunt or value of 
property involved not exceeding one thousand rupees. Appeals 
from a district judge lay to the high court and appeals ftom a 
subcrdinate judge or munsiff lay to the district judge ordinarily. There 
was also the small cause courts with specific jorisdiction. Such was 
the system of civil justice followed in Orissa in the second half of the 
19th century.® 


1. ARB, 1865-66, pp. 6-10 
2. Ibid, 1862-63, p. 7. 
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The higher courts of civil justice like the courts of district judge 
and subordinate judge were functioning only at Cuttack. A small 
cause court was also situated at Cuttack, the headquarters of the 
Orissa division. A few mupsiffs’ courts were established at places 
like Cuttack, Balasore, Jajpur, Puri and Khurda. In 1872 the people 
of Balasore petitioned the collector requesting him for the cstablish- 
ment of a court of a subordinate judge. The demand was accepted 
and such a court was established in 1875 as a temporary measure for 
one year. The experiment did not succeed because the number of 
civil suits was not sufficient for the retention of a subordinate judge. 
Hence the court was abolished, but once again the demand was 
revived. In 188] and 1882 the Commissioner of Orissa strongly 
recommended for the court of a subordinate judge at Balasore. He 
considered it unfair to the people of Balasore, more especially to 
those residing in the northern parts of the district, to compel them to 
come to Cuttack to prosecute or defend heavy civil suits. But the 
government did not pay any heed to it. 


A small number of civil courts could shoulder the responsibility 
of administering civil justice in Orissa due to certain factors, such as, 
the peculiar judicial system and limited volume of work. The trial 
of rent suits in Orissa under Act X- of 1859 continued in revenue 
courts. The people did not like to transfer the rent suits to the civil 
courts for fear of delay.” Naturally, unlike Bengal, the rent suits in 
Orissa were not under the perview of civil courts and that, to some 
extent, lessened the burden of those courts in Orissa. 


All other kinds of civil suits were tried in the civil courts. F. 
Browne, the Judge of Cuttack, gives a clear description of such civil 
suits in 1873-74. The litigations were generally for small amounts 
on unregistered bonds, for adoption of heirs and nomination of 
chelahs and mahanths, for title of land and for division of property 
between members of joint Hindu families.S Regarding the first 
category of cases, the judge remarked: ‘The practice of getting up 
false cases on unregistered bonds for small amount is, I have every 
reason to believe, lamentably prevalent.’”” He suggested for 
compulsory registration of loan transactions even for small amount. 
‘In a country where false witnesses abound and perjury is rampant,” 
the judge said ‘extra safeguards for securing the truth of evidence 
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must always be highly desirable’.’ The judge found the suits relating 
to nomination of chelahs were pretty frequent. In Orissathere were 
large number of religious endowments and maths. Their peculiar 
customs and rules of inheritance created much confusion. It was 
desirable that the mahants should be bound to register, with necessaty 
precautions, the nomination of their successors. 


There were a number of small estates in Orissa. Such petty 
land tenures created immense problem in suits relating to their titles 
and division between members of joint Hindu families. Such cases 
became complicated by numerous collusive and contradictory forged 
decrees and fictitious sale deeds. ‘‘Sound civil adjudication,” the 
judge rightly remarked, ‘‘on questions of title connected with such 
estates is an impossibility.” Much vagueness and confusion in 
ascertaining boundaries and rights: in land and in defining the 
relations between various classes of the agricultural community was 
due to the lack of complete field demarcation and survey of lands in 
all districts and also due to the absence of a detailed register and 
record of rights. 


The number of civil suits increased considerably towards the 
end of the 19th century. The total number of original suits in the 
courts of judge and subordinate judge were 318 in 1896 and 697 in 
1897. In the courts of munsiffs, the tutal number of cases were 
15,739 and 20,245 in 1896 and 1897 respectively.» But no new civil 
courts were established by the British authorities to shoulder the 
increasing volume of work. 


Criminal Justice 


Soon after the take over by the Crown, sigaificant changes were 
introduced in the system of criminal justice by the adoption of the 
Indian Penal Code and the Code of Criminal Procedure. With the 
operation of such codes, a new chapter opened in the history of 
criminal justice in India. The Code of Criminal Procedure was 
reenacted twice within two decades, once in 1872 and again in 1882. 


It was suggested in 1858-59 that the system, already adopted in 
Oudh and in the Punjab, regarding the appointment of honorary 
magistrates, should be introduced in Bengal. Carefully selected land 


1. ARO, pp. 16-17. 
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holders and other gentlemen were entrusted with some magisterial 
functions in those provinces. The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
desired to utilize such persons in judicial work, but he was not 
prepared to entrust them with the police powers of the magistracy. 
The proposal was accepted by the Government of India and in 1860, 
honorary magistrates were appointed in Bengal mcluding one at 
Cuttack and another at Puri.! They served some useful purposes. 
All district magistrates acknowledged the aid afforded by them. 
T.E. Ravenshaw remarked in 1876: “The office is popular and 
induces loyalty and cordial cooperation of landed proprietors and 
native gentlemen in administration of justice.’* In the next year, 
John Beames, the officiating commissioner, advocated for extension 
of the powers of honorary magistrates to all zamindars who could be 
trusted to wield them. Beames pointed out that the zamindars 
ordinarily exercised considerable influence over their raiyats and the 
latter also habitually obeyed them. It was too deeply rooted in the 
minds of the people. Therefore, it would be better for the government 
to acknowledge such a fact by appointing them as honorary 
magistrates. The suggestion was not probably accepted. 


However, in the meantime another experiment had begun after 
the adoption of the revised Code of Criminal Procedure in 1872. 
The government decided to introduce the Bench system for admini- 
stering criminal justice. The Benches consisted of a salaried magistrate 
and two or more honorary magistrates and they exercised even 
summary powers. The system was first introduced in Cuttack and 
Puri in 1873.° Gradually it was extended to Balasore and to all sub- 
divisional headquarters of the province. It became increasingly 
popular. 


During the year 1885-86 when the Bench System was conside~ 
tably developed, some of them were made independent of salaried 
magistrates. From the result of appeals in cases fried by the Bench 
magistrates, it was found that their decisions were more popular than 
those of individual magistrates.6 By 1890, the Bench system 
functioned in seven places such as Cuttack, Kendrapara, Jajpur, 
Balasore, Bhadrak, Puri and Khurda and the Bench magistrates 
successfully disposed of small criminal] cases to the general Satisfac- 
tion of the people.” The government encouraged the ‘continuance of 
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the system. In 1891, George Toynbee, Commissioner of Orissa, 
observed that the institution of Benches should be looked upon partly 
as an educational’ measure.’ On the whole, the system proved 
effective agd useful im the dispensation of criminal justice in the 
province. 


“The people of Orissa’, T.E. Ravenshaw observed in |874, “‘are 
perhaps, the least criminal in India”. In 1877, John Beames, another 
experienced civilian of Orissa, also remarked : ‘“‘There is no professio- 
nal crime in Orissa, and the people are, as a rule, very quite and 
orderly.” Ravenshaw summed up the position of crimes and criminal 
justice in Orissa as follows : 


“Much of the time of the criminal courts is taken up in petty 
cases connected with land. Dacoity has been stamped out, petty 
thefts and burglaries are dealt with tolerable efficiency. Murders, 
though few in number, are of considerable intricacy and difficult to 
deal with, frequently connected with domestic feuds and points of 
family honour regarding which excessive reticence is preserved.’ 


In the last quarter of the 19th century, the number of criminal 
cases brought to the courts showed a tendency to increase. Several 
reasons were attributed to such a phenomenon. The magistrate of 
Balasore probably gave the correct picture of the situation when he 
said : ‘“‘Increased litgation is fostered by social progress, by the 
increasing familiarity of the people with the machinery of our courts, 
by the gradual declining authority of the Zamindars, and above all, 
by the great improvement in the material condition of the people 
which has attended several years of extraordinarily good crops and 
extraordinarily high prices.’’® 


However, in comparison with other divisions -of Bengal, crime 
in Orissa was comparatively light. The population of the province 
was chiefly agricultural and naturally ‘“‘cases of criminal trespass, 
mischief, and disputes regarding rights to and possession of lands 
and crops’’ were most common, Petty thefts and burglaries generally 
increased or decreased according to the rise or fall of the prices of 
food grains.* 


ARO, 1890-91, p. I. 
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In 1877-78, the total number of cognizable and non-cognizable 
offences reported were 14,337. In 1899 the number has increased to. 
19,450. It was observed that the increase of cognizable cases was 
chiefly due to land disputes caused by the settlement proceedings and 
to the bad harvest of 1899". Thus, crimes in Orissa fluctuated to a 
large extent, on the seasonal agricultural output in the province. 


Police 


In August 1860 the Government of India appointed the Police 
Commission with three objectives, to propose a new system of police 
whereby economy and efficiency might be secured, to collect all 
available information regarding the best system of police organisation 
and to prepare the most compiete and comprehensive statistics 
obtainable regarding the cost and establishement of the police of all 
kinds throughout India. On the basis of the Commission's report, 
necessary changes were introduced in the administration of police 
throughout the country. In order to make the organization more 
effective, the Governor-General in Council resolved in April 1852 to 
appoint an officer titled Inspector General of Police in each 
presidency. Each presidency was divided into several police circles 
and one deputy I.G. was placed of each circle. Orissa was placed in 
charge of the D.I.G. of the Burdwan circle. In the district level, the 
superintendent of police was appointed to head the police. organi- 
sation. By the middle of 1863, three superintendents took charge of 
three districts of Orissa. The lower ranks of police force consisted 
of inspector, head constable, sergeant and constable. Subsequently 
sub-inspectors were also appointed. The strength of the police force 
of all grades in 1863 was 968 in Cuttack, 543 in Puri and .512 in 
Balasore. 


Inspite of the re-organization of police, their efficiency probably 
did not increase. In 1884, W.R. Larminie, the Commissioner of 
Orissa, remarks: ‘‘WhatI1 have seen of the work of the Orissa 
police bas given me a very bad impression of both their etficiency and 
their honesty.” He pointed out that the number of ignorant and 
un-educated head-constables was very large. Yo improve ‘almost 
hopeless state of affairs’, the commissioner suggested for transfer of 
many of the sub-inspectors and head constables to well-managed 
districts in Bengal and to fill up their vacancies with trained 
personnel.” 


1. ARO, 1899-1900, p. 15. 
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The British officers generally agreed that there was very little 
crime in Orissa. That was probably the reason for considerable 
apathy and indifference of the government in overhauling the police 
organization of the province to make it strong and efficent. Though 
professional crimes were limited in Orissa, there was a general 
tendency to make use of the police and magisterial courts as a means 
of gratifying private feuds. Every imaginable grievance that could 
be brought “‘within the four corners of the Penal Code"’ was reported 
to the authorities. In 1875 cognizable offences reported in three 
districts of Orissa were 7,075. But out of those cases reported, 3,804 
were either ascertained to be absolutely false or never to have occured 
at all. Out of 5,267 nsn-cognizable cases reported during that year, 
3,672 cases actually came to the courts.! 


Following the recommendations of the police committee of 
1890-91, certain administrative reorganisation took place in 1894, 
38 out posts were abolished in three districts of Orissa.2 Besides, 
the head constables were gradually substituted by sub-inspectors in 
the police stations as investigating officers. The police committee 
suggested for the introduction of competitive examination for selecting 
better type of personnel. Accordingly rules were framed for recruiting 
sub-inspectors on the basis of competitive examination from 1893. 
But one of the main difficulty for recruitment of better type of men was 
the low initial pay of subordinate police staff ‘and that impediment 
was not removed. Hence, there was no improvement in the personnel 
of lower ranks of police in Orissa by the end of the 19th century. 


Reorganisation of Village Police 


The condition of the village police continued to be unsatisfactory 
foralong time. No improvement was possible as in Orissa the 
Chowkidarj Act VI (B.C.) of 1870 could not be introduced primarily 
due to the failure of the authorities to evolve a new mode of payment 
to the chowkidars in lieu of the jagirs. In fact, throughout the 19th 
century, the village police in Orissa division except Khurda was 
maintained under the old regulation XX of 1817. After the 
revised settlement of the government estate of Khurda, in 1880 the 
chowkidars recevied a remuneration of Rs. 3/- per month which was 
drawn and distributed by the superintendent of police of the district. 


The major settlement operations, in Orissa, as stated earlier, 
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resumed the jagirs of the Chowkidars and that paved the way for the 
introduction of the long awaited Village Chowkidari Act of 1870 by 
the end of the 19th century. The pay of the Chowkidars varied trom 
Rs, 4/- to Rs. 2-8, the lower scale was for sparsely populated villages. 
It was believed that under the altered conditions, the village watch- 
man would gradually “emerge from the position of a mere servant of 
the villages into the more responsible position of a public servant.” < 


Another innovation introduced in the rural police organization 
in Orissa in 1899-1900 was the defadari system. The defadars were 
head chowkidars and they were appointed to supervise the works of 
chowkidars on a monthly salary of six rupees. One defadar was 
appointed in a defadari circle which usually covered the areas of ten 
Chowkidars. All expeases in the innovation was borne by the 
goveroment. Thus, by the end cf the 19th century, the reorganisation 
of the rural police was complete. 


ADMINISTRATIVE RELATION WITH THE 
TEMPLE OF JAGANNATH 


In 1859 Raja Birakishor Deb, the Superintendent of the Temple 
of Jagunnath died childless. It was reported that he had adopted as 
his heir a soo of the Raja of Khimedy, a child of four years of age, 
only a few hours before his death. Iu bis will, he had empowered 
his wife to adopt another son in the event of that boy’s death. The 
will also declared his wife as the guardian and administrator of all 
property real as well as personal, and empowered her tc manage the 
affairs of the temple as usual. During-the minority of the boy, the 
government did not think it proper to allow the Court of Wards to 
interfere in the matter. The superinterdence of the temple was also 
left to the Rani in accordance with the terms of the will.t Thus 
from 1860 the temple administration was headed by Rani Suryamani 
Patmahadei, the widow of Raja Birkishore Deb, though according to 
the traditioral system, the minor boy was known as Raja Divyasingha 
Deb and the anka calculation began in his name. Inthe meanwhile 
the British authorities decided to make the final transfer of land to 
the temple and the deed was executed on 30 Match 1863. For about 
twelve years the temple administration was run almost without any 
complaint. Raja Debyasingha took over the management of the 
temple when he came of age. Soon the attention of the government 
was drawn to some problems of the temple. 


1. JTC, Govt. of Bengal to Board of Revenue, No. 393, 5 March 1860. 
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In eatly 1875 four pieces of stone had fallen from inside the 
temple from a height of 40 feet above the floor level and there were 
severa] dangerous cracks on the walls. There were cracks also in the 
ceiling which was supported by iron beams. The assistant engineer, 
who inspected the damage done to the temple reported on 5 August 
1875 as follows: ‘‘The temple as it now stands is in my opinion 
dangerous for pilgrims and pandas who would constantly resort to 
the place when the Gods take their seats inside. As there is chance 
of more stones falling in | would therefore suggest than the temple 
should be left wholly unused, and the idols removed else where, till 
the place is made perfectly safe and sound by executing the necessary 
repairs.”” This view was also endorsed by the European executive 
engineer. 


It was, of course, not possible to close the temple entirely to 
the pilgrims. The Raja made necessary alternative arrangements and 
placed the idols in front of the Anasar Bedi adjoining the main temple. 
The pilgrims, the Raja reported, had no difficulty in visiting the 
temple for performance of ritual ceremonies and daily offerings. As 
regards the repair of the temple, a three-fold scaffold was constructed 
consisting of large wooden timbers suitable to carry up and down the 
large stones required for the purpose. By March 1876 the repair 
works were over!, 


In October 1875 the Raja drew the attention of the government 
to some problems of management of the temple. The income derived 
from the revenues of the mahals alloted for the purpose was quite 
insufficient to meet the expenses. The annual net deficit was of about 
15 thousand rupees and it was defrayed from the personal income of 
the Raja. He suggested some measures to improve the financia 
condition of the temple? and probably enforced them to meet the 


expenses borne by him. 


A few months later some sebaks of the temple submitted a 
petition to the commissioner in order to draw his attention to some 
instances of the mismanagement of the affairs of the temple by the 
Raja.° It was alleged that the Raja was charging money from pilgrims 
for witnessing certain ceremonies of the temple. Generally the 
sebaks of the temple discharged their duties on a hereditary basis, but 
it was alleged that the Raja had appointed some persons from families 


1. JTC, Magistrate of Puri to Commissioner of Orissa, 6 March 1876. 
2. Ibid, Raja to Magistrate of Puri, 18 October 1875. 
3. Ibid, Sebaks of the Temple to Ravenshaw. 5 August 1876. 
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not connected with those works by taking bribes. Such appoint- 
ments led to endless dissensions among the sebaks and serious 
irregularities i in the worship of the deities. The petitioners even 
complained that the Rajah had assaulted and beaten some former 
sebaks!. He had also reduced the quantities of their khei* by half 
and naturally they performed their duties in the temple with much 
hardship. 


It was further alleged that money, valuable ornaments etc. 
offered to the deities by pilgrims were not duly recorded and were 
being misappropriated. The sebaks also observed that the general 
conduct of the Raja had been in variance with the recorded rules and 
ancient usages and customs connected with the temple. The public 
looked upon the goveroment as.the ‘only saviour of the institution 
from ruio.”? 


By 1876, however, the government had repealed section IV of 
Act 10 of 1840 and bad transferred full control of the temple affairs 
to the superintendent. Consequently, T.E. Ravenshaw pleaded his 
inability to interfere in the matter and the Raja was left to manage 
the temple as best as he could. But it was obvious that the young 
Raja had seriously antagonised a section of the priests and attendants 
of the temple. The situation, as it seemed, was heading towards a 
Crisis. 


Two festivals, Govind Dwadasi and Doljatra, which came in close 
Proximity in early 1877, brought large number of pilgrims to the 
temple. The crowd was not properly controlled and in the rush 
which occurred at the gate at least eleven persons were crushed to 
death ontwo occasions. Such a lamentable loss of life aroused 
much criticism against the management of the temple and especially 
Raja Divyasingh Deb, the superintendent, was held responsible for 
the accident. His apathy, neglect and want of control over his subordi- 
nates, the Lieutenant-Governor believed, were the main causes cf the 
disaster. The displeasure of the government was shown in witbhold- 
ing temporarily the title of Maharaja which was to be conferred on 
him according to the notification issued in January 1877.* 


J. JTC, Sebaks of the Temple to Ravenshaw, 5 August 1876. 

* Khei was the bhog given to the sebaks as remuneration in kind for their 
temple duties. 

2. JTC, Sebaks of the Teinple to Ravenshaw, 5 August 1876. 

3. Ibid, Government of Bengal to Commissioner in Orissa, 21 May 1877. 
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The local officers were also blamed for their lack of foresight 
and unpreparedness. They did not take proper notice of large crowd 
in Puri and also failed to take sufficient measures for contro!ling the 
internal arrangements of the temple which led to the loss of life. The 
Commissioner of Orissa was required to submit a scheme for regulat- 
ing the large number of pilgrims to thetemple.’ But before any 
scheme for better management of the temple affairs could be fully 
implemented, Raja Divyasingh Deb was arrested on a criminal charge 
of murder. 


Arrest and Conviction of Raja Divyasingh Deb (1878) 


Divyasingh Deb ‘vas charged with the murder of Siva Das, an 
old Sadhu in February 1878. Siva Das, the Mahanta of a Math at 
Damadarpur, 6 miles off from Puri kad the reputation of a religious 
map witb a number Of disciples. He was asked to come to the Raja’s 
palace in the night of 23 February for treatment of a sick person in 
the household. Accompanied by four of his disciples he reached the 
palace in the evening and was admitted alone to the house. His four 
disciples remained at the gate from about 8 p.m. until after midnight 
while the Sadhu was being inhumanly tortured inside the palace. His 
body was thrown into the lane adjacent to the palace and he crawled 
to the main gate where his followers were waiting. They immediately 
admitted him to the hospital where, after much suffering, he breathed 
his Jast on 10 March 1878. But before his death he had accused the 
Raja and his servants for inflicting injuries sufficient to cause death. 


On 1! March 1878, the Raja and his servants were committed 
to trial under section 302 of IPC.” 


The special trial was held at Cuttack by the session judge who 
sentenced the Raja and four of his servants to transportation for life. 
The Caicutta High Court also confirmed the sentence of transporta- 
tion on the Raja andtwo of his servants. Thus, the Raja Divyasingh 
Deb, the superintendent of the temple, became a convict and spent 
the rest of his life in Andamans. There was a sharp reaction among 
the god-fearing people of Orissa who regarded the Raja of Puri as a 
part and parcel of the Jagannath cult. Some attempts were made 
and petitions were submitted to exonerate the . Raja from the punish- 
ment. But it was of no avail. He was stealthily sent from Cuttack 


1. JTC, Government of Bengal to Commissioner in Orissa, 2] May 1877. 
2. Ibid, Joseph Armstrong, Magistrate of Puri to Commissioner of Cuttack, 
No 321; 12 March, 1878. 
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to Andamans. After a few years, he became mad and finally breathed. 
his last in that island. 


The exile of Divyasingh Deb created problems of immense 
difficulties for the government regarding the management of the 
temple. The government failed to find ap easy solution and the 
problem dragged on till 1888 when a settlement was made of disputed 
claims. The government’s intention was to bring about better 
management of the temple for convenience of large number of pilgrims 
who visited it throughout the year and especially in times of religious 
festivals. The process was initiated after thé accident of 1877 and in 
the absence of the Raja, the government hoped to mature its plan for 
better management of the temple. But the Dowagar Rani Suryamani 
Patmahadei, who had acted as the guardian of the minor Raja 
Divyasingh for about 15 years, did not like to handover the manage-- 
ment of the temple to any other authority, Fortunately, her case 
was strengthened by the presence of Divyasingh’s infant son whom 
she placed, as the dejure superintendent and carried on the administra- 
tion of the temple on his behalf. 


In June 1878 Joshep Armstrong, the district magistrate of 
Purl, reported to the commissioner that there ware two courses 
open to the governinent for improving the management of the 
temple.’ The first course was to treat the infant son as the successor: 
to his father, Divyasingh Deb, and to recognise him as the future 
Superintendent of the temple. Such a course was unanimously 
advocated by the Hindus. Armstrong observed that all Hindus. 
wished to see the connection of the royal family maintained witb the 
temple. In that case Armstrong suggested to bring the minor and 
his property under the court of wards and to appoint a manager to 
look into the temple affairs. A committee of five Hindu gentlemen 
would look into accounts and such a plan, it was hoped, would 
gratify the Hindu community in general. At the same time Armstrong. 
observed that at present the ceremonies of the temple were being 
managed by the Dowagar Rani Suryamani.Patamahadei and her 
management was ‘good and liberal’. ‘‘But being a female confined to. 
her dwelling’, the magistrate continued, ‘“‘she could not well be 
allowed to manage the landed property.’” 


After prolonged discussion about the matter at different levels, 
the Government of India directed the Bengal authorities to submit a 


1. JTC, Armstrong to Commissioner, No. 678, 1 June 1878. 
2. Ibid. | 
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draft bill for a new legislation. It was desired that the legislation 
should be of ‘a permanent nature’. But as regards the resumption of 
the temple lands were concerned, it was directed to abandon the 
proposals.! 


Accordingly in 1880 the Commissioner of Orissa prepared a 
draft bill for better management of the temple of Jagannath which 
was mainly designed to alter the provisions of the Act X of 1840. 
It provided : 


‘The superintendence of the temple and its interior economy, 
the conduct and management of its affairs and endownments and 
the control over its priests, officers, and servants shall, subject to 
the other provisions of this Act, vest in a Committee of Manage- 
ment, where of the Raja of Pooree for the time being shall be the 
Hereditary President.” 


The draft bill further provided that ‘the Committee shall 
consist of not less than seven, and not more than ten members, 
‘exclusive of the Hereditary President, who must all of them be 
persons professing the Hindoo religion as practised in the temple’’. 
A manager of the temple and its endownment was to be appointed 
soon after the passing of the Act, subject to the control and orders 
of the Committee. The manager “shall have the general charge 
and direction of the temple and its establishment, and all its 
endownments, receipts, and disbursements”’. 


Thus, the local authorities desired to bring the temple ad 
ministration under the supervision of a committee and a manager 
whereas the office of the hereditary president of the committee was 
to be left to the Raja of Puri. But the Government of India, in 
the meanwhile, changed its mind and no legislation was adopted to 
improve the management of the temple. Instead of making an act 
of permanent nature, the authorities decided to institute a suit under 
section 539 of the Code of Civil Procedure for reducing the power 
and status of the superintendent duriog the minority of the son of 
Divyasingh Deb.” 


As soon as such a decision was taken, there was a storm of 
protest in Orissa. All sections of the people desired that the 
goveroment should give up the idea of appointing a committee to 


1. JTC, C. Bernard to Government of Bengal, No. 2192, 22 November 1879. 
2. ARO, 1881-82, p. 66. 
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take over the temple administration. Rani Suryamani, who was 
managing the temple affairs on behalf of the minor son of Divya- 
singh Deb, petitioned the government against the proposed step. 
She said forcefully : “Although my son was unfortunately trans- 
ported for life, he is living and bis son remains On his being 
transported, it is no fault of his heir to be deprived of the ances- 
tral property in as much as a son should not be punished for the 
offence committed by his father.” “You will be graciously pleased’” 
she implored, “to retain the Superintendentship of the holy temple 
in our family as was heretofore done." 


Rani Suryamani now decided to call Jagannath Jenamani, the 
minor son of Divyasingh, as Raja Mukund Deb, probably to 
strengthen the farriJy claim 10 superintendentship of the temple 
administration. The district judge of Cuttack had issued a certifi- 
cate to the Dowager Rani to administer the estate of her grandson 
in August 1879. Subsequently in a note on 14 December 1882, the 
judge observed “The minor having been since named Rajah 
Mukund Deb according to the custom of his family, his guardian 
Rani Suryamani Patmahadei’s application for the substitution of 
the name of Rajah Mukunda Deb in lieu of Jagannath Jenamani 
is granted for the protection of the minor’s interests in the manage- 
ment of his estate and in the conduct of suits.” The assumption 
of the title of ‘Raja’ by the minor son of Divyasingh was at once 
noticed by the authorities and its propriety was questioned. Rani 
Suryamani defended her action by drawing: the attention of the 
government to the family custom. ‘‘We have according to family 
custom’’, she pleaded, “been compelled to put our grandson on the 
guddee as Mukund Deb. If the government does not recognise our 
yrandson, we will be put to shame and the Hindu religion will be 
undermined.”” The government finally accepted her views and 
decided to recognise the title. It was observed that ‘‘the recogni- 
tion of the title and appellation of Rajah Mukund Deb assumed 
by the minor would be an act of grace which would not only be 
welcome to the family but be appreciated by the Hindoos generally.’” 
The Lieutenant-Governor recommended that the name and title of 
Raja Mukunda Deb be conferred asa personal distinction on the 
minor Raja.2 Lord Ripon issued the sanad from Simla on 22 
March 1884 and conferred the title of ‘Raja’ on Jagannath Jenamani 


1}. JTC,-Rani Suryamani to Government, 18 July 1882. 


2. Ibid, Secretary to Govt. of Bengal to Secretary to Govt. of India, No. 1467: 
P.D, 14 December 1883. 
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as a personal distinction.! 


But inspite of the title being vested on the minor Raja, the 
goverpment was aware that he would not come of age for long [4 
years. The Dowager Rani, it was believed, was incapable of perso- 
nally superintending the management of the temple and its endown- 
ments and hence there was a necessity for appointment of additional 
trustees. In January 1885, the government of Bengal submitted a 
scheme to the Governor-General in Council which contemplated to 
vest the superintendence of the temple in a committee of respectable 
Hindu gentleman to be appointed by the civil court, with the Raja of 
Purias President. The actual management was to be conducted by 
a paid manager, who would act under the immediate contro! and 
supervision of the committee.?, The proposals were approved and 
sanctioned by the Governor-General in Council in February 1885.° 
Thus, the way was paved for legal action on the matter and a suit 
was instituted in the court of the district judge of Cuttack. 


But before the final disposal of the case, the government applied 
for an ioterim order for the appointment of a receiver, an assistant 
receiver and a tahasildar to take charge of the temple properties. In 
early 1887 Raghunandan Ramanu} Das, the mahant of Emar Math, 
was appointed honorary receiver by the court. One assistant ceceiver 
and a tahsildar were also appointed at the same time to look after 
the temple properties. 


Such a measure led to hue and cry in different quarters of 
Orissa. Protest meetings were organised at several places and people 
decricd the interference of the government in their famous and most 
sacred religious institution like the Temple of Jagannath. Rani 
Suryamani field a writ petition in the Calcutta High Court on the 
legal advice of Midhu Sudan Das and fortunately the Court decreed 
the appeal against the government order towards the end of March 
1887 The decision was widely welcomed by the people in Orissa.‘ 


After the court decree in favour of Rani Suryamani, the govern- 
ment desired to make a compromise in the original suit for appoint- 
ment of a committee to manage the temple affairs. After prolonged 


i. JIC, Sceretary to Govt. of India to Govt. of Bengal, No. 1102, 29 March 
1884. 

JIC, Govt. of Bengal to Govt. of India, No. 114-41 LR 13 January 1885. 
Ibid, Govt. of India to Govt. of Bengal, No. 236, 19 February 1885. 

Utkal Dipika, 2 April 1887. 
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negotiation, the parties agreed to move a compromise Petition in the 
court of district judge of Cuttack on 3 October 1888. The most 
important provisions of the compromise petition were as follows : — 


‘That the right of superintendence over the temple of Jagannath 
at Puri which formerly vested under Regulation IX of 1809 and Act 
X of 1840 in the Rajab of Khurdah for the time being, continues in 
Rajah Mukund Deb but during the minority of the Rajah his grand- 
mother and guardian Rani Surymani Patmahadei shall exercise on 
behalf of the minor the rights of superintendence over the Temple till 
the minor comes of age. 


“That during such minority i.e., the period during which the 
Rani Suryamani Patmahadei acts as the de facto Superintendent of 
the Temple, she shall appoint a competent Manager to manage the 
affairs of the Temple. That she shall delegate to such Manager all 
the powers which She exercises over the sevaks of the Temple, provi- 
ded that the Manager shall not be competent to dismiss any sevak 
from his office without the sanction of the Rani. 


“That in case the Rani dismisses the Manager, she should 
appoint another within a reasonable time failing which the Civil 
Court shall appoint a competent person to the vacant office. 


“The duties of such Manager shall be: 


(a) To see the due performance of their respective duties by 
the Sevaks of the Temple. 


(b) To make proper arrangements for the ingress and ¢ gress 
of the pilgrims at all times and for the comfort and safety of life and 
property of the pilgrims and particularly on the occasion of the great 
festivals when there is a large concourse of people and for this end to 
regulate the closing and opening of the temple gates. 


(c) ‘To See that the offerings made to the idols, and offered for 
sale within the Temple precincts are wholesome food, and to pro- 
secute or otherwise punish such persons who offer for sale any 
unwholesome food within the precincts of the Temple. 


(d) “To carry out all lawful and proper orders issued by the 
Magistrate of Pooree for the preservation of public health, safety of 
the public and for the conservancy of the interior and exterior of the 
Temple. 
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“That the decree which the petitioners ask the Court to pass 
shall cease to have force on the minor Rajah coming of age”’ 


After the compromise petition was moved, the court passed “he 
decree on 15 December 1888.' Thus, Rani Suryamani continued to 
administer the affairs of the Temple with the help of a competent 
manager. The compromise was a victory for her claim to retain the 
effective contro! of the temple administration in the family of the 
Raja. Such an arrangement continued till 1897 when Raja Mukunda 
Deb attained his majority and took over the management of the 
temple. 


In 1889 the collector had reported about the young Raja as 
follows : ‘‘...... all attempts to improve the young Rajab’s condition 
are frustrated by the action of the menials surrounding him, who, 
while addressing him as God incarnate, do their best to reduce his 
intelligence to that of the wooden image which adorns the temple of 
Jagannath.’ He could read a little from a very easy Oriya primer 
at the age of thirteen. Naturally Mukunda Deb failed to become a 
competent administrator. Complaints of negligence continued and 
the problem became acute with the opening of the railways by the 
end of the 19th century. It resulted in a constant flow of pilgrims to 
Puri at all seasons instead of some great festivals as before. The 
Raja did not strengthen the temple staff to meet the new influx of 
pilgrims and consequently au accident occurred in the temple on 20 
October 1901 during the Durga Puja days. Two pérsons died on the 
spot and five others were severely injured in the rush of the crowd inside 
the innermost sanctuary of the temple.’ Eventually, Raja Mukunda 
Deb was persuaded to improve the management and with his consent 
a senior deputy magistrate was appointed in 1902 to conduct the 
administration properly. Thus, by the beginning of the 20th century, 
once again the government was bound to interfere in the temple 
administration by appointing a competent officer, though the heredi- 
tary royal control remained unchanged. 


ADMINISTRATION RELATION WITH FEUDATORY STATES 


The paramouatcy of the British crowa over the Indian States 
began to be asserted with greater certainty after the Revolt of 1857-58. 


1. JTC, Commissioner to Govt. of Bengal, No. 193 R 31 January 1889. 
2. ARO, 1888-89. p. 47. 
3. JTC, Commissioner to Government of Bengal, No. 995 J, 1 November 1901. 
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The Company’s policy of annexation was reversed, but the Para- 
mount Power exercised its functions beyond the terms of the treaties 
in accordance with changing political, social and economic condi- 
tions. Sir William Lee-Warner called such a policy as the policy of 
subordinate union. He, of course, pointed oul that in case of the 
Tributary Mahbals of Orissa, ‘‘the tie is more or less of a constitutional 
character. Such powers as the chiefs exercise they owe to British 
policy, although the country has been declared to lie beyond British 
India.’ 


In 1862 adoption sanads were granted to the chiefs by Lord 
Canning. In {874 the hereditary title of Raja was conferred on them 
all. In 1882the Calcutta High Court ruled that the Tributary Mahals 
of Orissa did not form a part of British India. This decision was 
accepted as final by the Secretary of State, and a special Act, called 
the Tributary Mahals of Orissa Act Xl of of 1893, was passed “to 
indemnify certain persons and to validate acts done by them in the 
Mahals, and to admit of certain sentences passed there being carried 
into effect in British India.’ 


In consequence of such a decision, new sanads defining their 
status, powers and position, were given to all the chiefs on 27 October 
1894.5 Lord Elgin, the Governor-General, signed the new sanads 
from Simla and the chiefs of 17 Tributary Mahals of Orissa were 
formally recognised as the ‘Feudatory Chiefs’. Their sons and succes- 
sors were also entitled to such privileges and Hable to obligations. 
But, it was clearly pointed out in the sanads that ‘‘no succession 
shall be valid until it has been recognised by His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Governor-General in Council.” 


The sanads enjoined certain obligations and entrusted some 
responsibilities to the feudatory chiefs. They were required to pay 
the annual tributes as before. They were enjoined to administer 
justice ‘fairly and impartially’ to all alike. They were empowered to 
try all criminal cases except those in which Europeans were concer- 
ned and heinous offences such as murder, homicide, dacoities, 
robbery and torture. Such cases were to be referred to the superin- 
tendent or to any of his assistants for disposal. In cases of other 
culprits, sentences passed by the feudatory chiefs were to be regulated 


1. Willtam Lee-Warner, The Native States of India, p. 396 (London, 1910) 

2. L.E.B. Cobden-Ramsay, Feudatory States of Orissa (Cal, 1910), p. 27. 

3. C.U. Aitchison, Treaties, Engagements and Sanads etc, (Govt. of India, 1931) 
Vol. L p. 323. 
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by the instructions issued from time .v time by the Lieutenaat- 
Governor of Bengal. The sanads, granted to the chiefs in 1894, 
further restricted their powers as follows: in case of imprisonment 
to a term of two years, in case of fioes to a sum of one thousand 
rupees and in case of whipping to thirty stripes. They were instruc- 
ted : “All orders passed by you in criminal cases shall be subject to 
revision by the Superintendent, to whom you shall send the records 
of any case for. which he may call.”? The chiefs were required t¢ 
deliver up any offender from British or other territory who might 
take refuge in their States. Similarly they could represent to suitable 
authorities if offenders from their states took shelter in British or 
other territory. 


Tbe sanads warned the chiefs to maintain good and just ad- 
ministration in their states. ‘‘You shall recognise and maintain’’, it 
was said, ‘“‘the rights of all your people, you shall on no account 
oppress them or suffer them to be in any way oppressed.”” To ensure 
good administration, the chiefs were firmly directed: ‘‘you shall 
consult the Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals in all important 
matters of administration, and comply with his wishes. The settle- 
ment and collection of land revenue, the imposition of taxes, the 
administration of justice, arrangements connected with excise, salt 
and opium, the concession of mining, forest, and other rights, 
disputes arising out of any such concession, and disputes in which 
other states are concerned, shall be regarded as specially important 
roatters, and in respect to them you shal] at all times conform to such 
advice as the Superintendent of the Tributary Mahbals may ‘give 
you”. Such a clause in the sanads clearly reveals the nature of 
British administration and the status enjoyed by the chiefs of Orissa 
even after the decision of thé High Court that those territories did 
not form a part of British India. 


The number of States attached to the Orissa Division mcreased 
in the first decade of the 20th century by the transfer of several 
Oriya-speaking States from Central Provinces and the Chotanagpur 
Division. In October 1905 the five Oriya-speaking states of Patna, 
Kalahandi, Sonpur, Bamra and Rairakno! were transferred to the 
Orissa Division from Central Provinces and at the same time, the 
two States of Gangpur and Bonai from the Chotanagpur Division. 
Thus, the number of states incorporated in the Orissa Division 


1. C.U. Aitchison, Treaties, Engagements and Sanads etc. (Government of 
India, 1931) Vol. 1, p. 327, 
2. Ibid. 
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increased from 17 to 24. The states were known as the Feudatory 
States of Orissa and a Political Agent was appointed to assist the 
chiefs in 1906. 


Intervention io Internal Administration 


The British authorities interfered in the internal administration 
of the feudatory chiefs on several grounds. Generally the interference 
took place in cases of disputes between two Rajas, disturbances 
between the Raja and his feudatories, disputed succession and misrule 
or oppressive administration over the people. The British authorities 
also took over the administration of the feudatory states in cases of 
minor chiefs and the administration was handed over only after the 
chiefs came of age. In the second half of the 19thcentury there were 
several such instances of British interference in the affairs of the 
feudatory states. 


Disturbances between the Raja and his Feudatories 


In 1863 disturbances took place in Athmallik due tc some 
disputes between the Raja and one of his feudatories known as: Bala 
Biswal due to Jatter’s refusal not‘to pay extra rent for his lands. He 
was driven out of Athmallik. But after some times he entered the 
state with a number of his followers and created serious disturbances 
and pluodered several villages. In May 1863, R.N. Shore, the 
superintendent, proceeded to Athmallik with troops and quickly 
brought the situation under control. Bala Biswal was eventually 
captured and sentenced to 14 years’ rigorous imprisonment. 


Another serious disturbance due to disputes between the Raja 
and his feudatories took place in Mayurbhanj in 1866. The Baman- 
ghati disputes, as stated earlier, had started inthe twenties of the 19th 
century. It was a case of prolonged controversy between the Raja 
of Maurbhanj and the feudatory of Bamanghati. Fresh disturbances 
began in Bamanghati.in 1866 due to oppressive administration of the 
Raja over the tenants of Bamanghati. The discontented people of 
Bamanghati declined to recognise the authority of Raja over them 
and raised the standard of revolt. The British authorities did not 
allow the Rajato enter Bamanghati with troops for the apprehension 
of making the situation more complicated. The deputy commissioner 
of Singhbhum proceeded to the disturbed areas with a strong police 
force to deal with the situation firmly. He captured the leaders, 
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recovered much of the plundered property and succeeded in establish- 
ing peace and tranquillity in Bamanghati. However, it was not 
restored to the Raja of Maurbhanj. The government vested the 
power of cjvil and criminal administration of that area in the hands 
of the deputy commissioner of Singbhum. The Raja petitioned the 
government in 1867 for the restoration of his ancestral rights, but the 
British authorities did not accept his arguments. It was felt that the 
management of the area should not kept in the hands of the Raja for 
some times to s¢rve the interests. of the people. 


Dr. W. Hayes, the Deputy Commissioner of Singhbhum, who 
managed Bamanghati, succeeded to restore the confidence of the 
people in the administration. Especially he abolished all irregular 
cess on the people in 1867 and a ten years’ settlement of land revenue 
took place. Forlongten years Bamanghati was managed by the 
British authorities. [In the meanwhile, Raja Srinath Bhanj had died 
and the young Maharaja, Krushna Chandra Bhanj Deva took over 
the reins of administration. Bamanghati was restored to him on 
1 April 1870.4 


Disturbances due to Disputed Succession 


In the second half of the 19th century serious disturbances took 
place in Keonjhar due to disputed succession and maladministration 
of the state. In March 1861 Maharaja Gadadhar Bhanj of Keonjhar 
died without a legitimate successor. Two rival claimants to the 
throne were the Raja’s Phulbibahi's sop, Dhananjoy and the grandson 
of the Maharaja of Mayurbhanj, Brundaban. It was claimed by the 
dewan and his supporters that the Raja wanted Dhananjoy to be his 
successor, but the dowager Rani of Keonjhar claimed that Brundaban 
had been adopted by her husband before his death. 


After thorough enquiry T.E. Ravenshaw, the superintendent, 
rejected the claim of the Rani and decided in favour of Dhananjoy, 
He declared that in the absence of a legitimate heir, Dhananjoy was 
entitled to succeed to the throne in accordance with the garjat laws of 
inheritance. However, the Rani was not satisfied with the decision 
of the superintendent and submitted a petition to the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, who also did not recognize her adopted son. 
She then lost the case in the High Court and finally moved to the 
Privy Council in London. But before the decision of the Privy 


1... L.B.B. Cobden-Ramsay, Fendatory States of Orissa, p. 240. 
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Council was known, Dhananjoy came of age in September 1867 and 
the government decided to hand over the administration of Keonjhar 
to him. As soon as the decision was koown, the tribal sardars of 
Keonjhar, headed by Ratna Naik, refused to pay allegiance to the 
new king. 


The situation took a serious turn in the month of December and 
January 1867-68. Ravenshaw arrived at Keonjhargarh in the first 
week of December 1867 and tried to make a settlement of the dispute 
with the Raai and ber supporters. Colonel Dalton, Commissioner 
of Chotanagpur, came to Keopjhar with the Chief of Seraikela, the 
brother of the Rani to take part in the negotiation. The Rani then 
agreed to withdraw her opposition to Dhananjoy. 


But the settlement lasted for ttle more than two months. By 
the end of April 1868, fresh disturbances began in Keonjhar. The 
hill tribes of the Slate, the Bhuyans, the Juangs and the Kols jvined 
together and plundered Keonjhargarh. They not only sacked the 
bazar, but also carried off the dewan, who was oppressing them, with 
some of the adherents of the Raja. The Raja became afraid of the 
situation and immediatcly appcaled to the government for help. 
Ravenshaw suspected that the dowager Rani of Keonjhar and the 
Raja of Mayurbhan)j, the brother of Brundaban, had secretely instigated 
the tribal chiefs for insurrection against Dhananjoy. The Commis- 
sioner of Chotanagpur, however, attributed the rising to some 
oppressive acts of the dewan of Dhananjoy Bbhanj. Ratna Naik, the 
leader of the tribal people, once again challenged the authority of the 
Raja, and the situation became grave. 


The government decided to depute Dr. Hayes, the deputy 
commissioner of Singhbhum, with a police force for suppression of 
the rising. Hefound that the opposition to Dhananjoy Bhanj was 
widespread throughout Keonjhar. Not only the tribal people were 
opposed to him, but also other caste Hindus had joined the move- 
ment to oust the Raja. The dewan and some adherents of the Raja, 
who had been carried off by the rebels, were not released inspite of 
Dr. Hayes’ persuasion. They were held rather as hostages to put 
pressure on the British authorities for recognising Brundaban Bhanj 
as their chief. 


Regular troops were moved to Keonjhar in order to restore 
tranquillity in the State. On the arrival of native infantry, Dr. 
Hayes, directed them to break up the combination of the tribal 
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people and the people of the Plains. Inspite of his efforts, the 
government daks were plundered and the rebels attacked the British 
camps several times. The whole state of Keonjhar was seething with 
discontent. Consequently the government sent a strong detachment 
of troops from Chaibasa under the command of Major Gahagan to 
assist Dr. Hayes. Subsequently, Colonel Dalton, Commissioner of 
Chotanagpur, the chiefs of Mayurbhanj, Pallahara and other loyal 
zamindars of the neighbouring territories came to render all possible 
helps for suppression of the rebellion. Finally, on 7 July 1868, T.E. 
Ravenshaw arrived at Keonjhargarh and assumed the charge of 
affairs directly. He sent expeditions in all directions, and the tribal 
people, witb their primitive weapons, were no match to the regular 
British army. The British authorities succeeded to capture the rebel 
leaders including Rataa Naik. By the end of August, peace and 
tranquillity was restored in Keonjhar. 


There was a judicial trial of the rebal leaders and 183 prisoners 
were convicted on different charges. Ratna Naik and three of his 
prominent associates were hanged at Cuttack. Twenty-seven rebels 
were transported for life and others were sentenced to different terms 
of imprisonment. It was observed: ‘‘A severe but necessary 
example was thus made, as a warning against similar outbreaks in 
future.”! Lieutenant Johnstone rémained in Keonjhargarb to 
reorganise the administration of Raja Dhananjoy Bhan). 


The administration of Keonjhar improved rapidly under the 
supervision of the British officers. In the meanwhile the Privy 
Council dismissed the case of Keonjhar and the dispute finally ended. 
Dhananjoy Bhanj received the homage of the tribal people who had 
revolted against his authority. The direct supervision of his administ- 
tation, however, continued for some more years and formally ended 
in 1878. 


Another disputed succession occurred in Athgarh in 1893. After 
the death of Srikaran Bhagirathi Pattanaik, two rival claimants were 
the younger brother Raghunath Samant and the illegitimate son 
Srinath Samanta. According to the prevalent Garjat law of 
inhari:ance, a legitimate brother would succeed in preference to a 
phulbibahi’s son. H.G. Cooke, the superintendent, after proper 
enquiry, came to the conclusion that the late Raja’s younger brother, 
Raghunath Samant, was the rightful heirto the throne. Srinath 
Samaata moved to the Lieutenant-Governor for his recognition, but 
his claim was rejected. There was no popular revolt in his favour and 


1, C.B. Buckland, Bengal under the Lieutenant-Governors, Vol.1, (Calcutta, 
1901), pp. 420-26. 
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in March 1894, the Government of India recognised Raghunath 
Samanta as the successor to the throne of Athgarh. 


Disturbances due to Misrule of Feudatory Chiefs 


The government interference in the internal administration of 
the States was necessary in order to secure peace between the Rajas 
and their subjects and especially to protect the latter from oppression. 
Such occurrences were frequent in the second half of the 19th century. 
Even after the High Court ruling that those states did not form the 
part of British India, the Government of India reserved the fullest 
right to interfere to such extent as might seem fit for the purpose of 
securing good administration of the territories... Daspalla was a 
constantly disturbed state in Orissa because of the unpopularity of the 
ruler, Raja Chaitanya Deo Bhanj. He was uneducated and never gave 
justice to the people. Consequently there was constant complaint 
against him before the superiniendent. Ravensbaw, therefore, 
appointed dewansto advise the king properly and to maintain law 
and order in the State.2 Fakir Mohan Senapati, the foremost 
literateur of Orissa, worked in Daspalla from 1884 to 1886. He 
narrated several instances of the Raja’s foolishness and injustice to the 
people io his autobiography.° 


Some disturbances took place in the state of Narasinghpur in 
1878 due to an attempt of the Raja to realize a cess that he had pro- 
mised toremit. The people, who had been oppressed in many ways 
by the Raja dnd his evil advisers, combined against them. The 
discontent of the people was so widespread and their grievances so 
genuine tbat the superintendent decided to appoint a dewan to look 
after the administration. ‘The Rajah has been distinctly warned” it 
was reported, ‘that, if he does not give a loyal support to the dewan, 
and strictly observe the arrangements made by the Assistant 
Superiotendent during his visit to the State, Government will be 
forced to interfere and make other arrrangements for the preservation 
of the peace of the killah, and if necessary, to suspend either tempor- 
arily or permanently the authority of the Raja.” Such a warning to 
a garjat ruler clearly revealed the strength of the paramount power 
vis-a-vis the feudatory chiefs and especially when the problem of the 
people’s welfare was at stake, the British autborities never hesitated to 
take necessary steps to engure good administration. 


ARB, 1884-85 p. 9. 

ARB, 1879-80, p. 18. 

Fakir Mohan Senapati, Autobiography (New edition, 1969) p. 105-116. 
ARB, 1878-90, p. 19. 
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In January 1880, the superintendent brought to the notice of the 
government the mismanagement of the State of Talcher. It was 
found that the ruler had not dismissed the evil advisers whom he had 
been directed to do so and at the same time, he had not ‘taken steps 
to improve his administration. Consequently the people were 
discontented and the government did not like further deterioration 
of the situation. The superintendent ultimately appointed a dewan 
to assist the ruler in the management of the State.! 


Keonjhar Disturbances 


Dhananjoy Bhanj, who ruled Keonjhar fora long time, faced 
serious disturbances in his State in 1891. The immediate cause of the 
disturbances was the oppression and exactions of the Raja on the 
people. Most of the tribal people were forcibly employed in undertak- 
ing heavy manual! labour but without any payment. Even the poor 
people were not given any food while employed in royal service. Such 
oppressive measures enraged the people, especially the tribal people 
like the Bhuyas and Juangs took the leading part in the disturbances. 
Dharanidhar, an educated young man from the Bhuya community, 
took the leadership of the movement against the Raja. 


The organised tribal bands looted and plundered some loyal 
villages, and moved to surround the royal palace in Keonjhargarh. 
As the situation went out of contro], the Raja of Keonjhar personally 
reported the matter to G. Toynbee, superintendent, and desired 
immediate help from the British authorities to suppress the 
disturbances. 


The government responded quickly to his request and pot only 
police force from Balasore and Singhbhum, but also British troops 
from Calcutta rushed to the disturbed areas of Keonjhar. In the 
meanwhile, Fakir Mohan Senapati, the Manager of Anandapur 
division of the State was captured by the rebels. Fakir Moban had 
given a graphic description of the incident and the strategy he applied 
to arrest Dharanidbar in his autobiography.” Within 15 days the 
British authorities succeeded to arrest Dharanidhar, the ring leader of 
the disturbances. The organised movement soon collapsed. 
Dharanidhar and other rebels were sentenced to different terms 
rigorous imprisonment. But the BAuyas and other tribal people were. 


1. ARB, 1879-80, p. 17. 
2 Fakir Mohan Senapati, Autobiography, pp. 146-50. 
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neither prepared to sbow thier allegiance to the Maharaja nor to pay 
any revenue to him. Sir Charles Alfred Elliot, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, who came to enquire about the matter allowed the 
Maharaja to resume control of his State, but an agent was appointed 
to assist him in the administration. Subsequently a British officer, 
H.P. Wylly, was deputed to manage the affairs of the Statc and to 
redress some of the grievances of the tribal people. He made 
searching enquiries into their grievances, and redressed them to some 
extent. By 1894, the Bhuyans and other tribal people were reconciled 
to the authority of Maharaja Dhananjoy Bhanja.2 


Serious disturbances took place in Nayagarb in 1894-95. The 
Raja of Khandpara and the ex-dewan of Nayagarh bad instigated 
some people to revolt aganist the authority of the Raja, Raghunath 
Singh Mandhata. A number of persons were murdered and several 
villages were plundered. The government took prompt action to 
suppress the rising and the situation was brought under control by 
the armed forces. Arjun Paikrai, the ring leader of the rising, was 
captured and he was transported for life. 


Take over of the Administration of the Feudatory States 


Inthe secoad half of the 19th century, according to the changed 
policy of the British, no feudatory state was annexed insipte of serious 
disturbances or any other trouble. Butthe government took over 
the administration in several cases for a temporary period. Even after 
the decision of the High Court that the feudatory state did not form 
a part of British India, there was no change in the policy of the 
government regarding the states. 


In September 1894, in consequence of continuous maladmini- 
stration of Daspalla, the British authorities temporarily suspended 
the authority of the Raja and an agent was appointed to administer 
the State.” Besides such cases, the government got the opportunity 
to control the administraion of the feudatory states when the Rajas 
were miaors. In 1894 when the Viceroy granted revised sanads to the 
feudatory chiefs of Orissa, out of 17 chiefs, six minor Rajas of 
Baramba, Dhenkanai, Narsinghpur, Nilgiri, Pallahara and Talcher 
were debarred from receiving the sanads. The government did not 
like to present the documents to them unless they came of age and 


1. ARB, 1891-92, p. 3. 
2. ARB, 1893-94, p. 4. 
3. Ibid, 1894-95, p. 4. 
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assumed direct charge of their respective States. Usually the minor 
Rajas were entrusted with the responsibility of administering their 
states at the age of 18. Naturally, the British authorities utilized the 
period of their minority, in some cases for long years, to introduce 
some benevolent measures for the welfare of the people. Such 
measures like the establishment of schools, the construction of better 
roads, the introduction of the postal systems and the survey and 
settlement of lands could not be discontinued in most cases after the 
assumption of power by the minor Rajas. 


Links between Feudatory States and British Orissa 


Though the feudatory chiefs were free to run their internal 
administration as they liked, yet in course of time, several links were 
established between the administrative system in British Orissa and 
the neighbouring feudatory states. The common link was a historical 
phenomenon. The people of both regions possessed the cultural 
and linguistic unity ; thé political diversity was superimposed only in 
recent times. The British laws and regulations could not be introduced 
in those states, and in 1882 the High Court even ruled that those 
territories did not form a part of British India. But the British 
authorities did not give up their responsibility to maintain proper 
administrative and judicial system in those territories for the benefit 
of the people. They maintained law and order at all costs, made 
searching enquiries to find’ out the grievances of the people and 
appointed dewans, managers and such other officials to run the 
administration or to advise the rulers to do so properly.* 


Gradually, schools were established in some of these states. By 
the close of the 19th century, there were more than 1300 schools 
including two High English schools, one in Dhenkanal and the other 
in Mayurbhanj. The superiotendents kept a close eye on the progress 
of those instityiions and encouraged their growth. Besides, the 
British authorities encouraged the construction of better rcads, 
introduction of the postal system, took steps to control liquor shops 
and cultivation of ganja etc. The sanads issued in 1894 and referred 
earlier were convincing proofs of the concern of the paramount power 
to maintain closer links between the directly administered British 
Orissa and the indirectly controlled feudatory states. 


© Fakir Mohan, one of the makers of modem Oriya Literature, served in a 
number of feudatory states in different capacities. He was appointed io 
Nilgiri (1871-75), Dhenkanal (1877-83), Pal Lahara (1886-87) and Keonjhar 
(1887-92). 


CHAPTER IV 


GROWTH OF EDUCATION AND SOCIO- 
RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS IN THE 19TH 
CENTURY 


Observers of social movements have stressed the importance of 
the disciplined minority as a ‘hard core’ which educates, mobilizes 
and directs the ‘masses’ for bigger movements. W.B. Cameron 
points out: ‘“‘The purposes of a social movement cannot be evalua-. 
ted, not the actions of members understood, unless we clearly perceive 
the background of the society against which they play their part. 
Social movements, like man’s other works, are made of the staff that 
is at hand.’”! 


In Orissa, as elsewhere in India in the 19th century, social 
movements were facilitated mainly due to two factors; first, the rise 
of a middle class intelligentsia, and secondly, the growth of propaga- 
tion media like journals, press etc. The establishment of the English- 
medium schools, colleges and universities spread the western ideas 
and slowly but steadily a new class of intelligentsia with novel hopes 
and aspirations appeared on the Indian scene. The growth of 
raj]ways, postal services and press, both native and English, provided 
the required propagation media for giving necessary fillip to social 
movements. By the first half of the 19th century, such a climate was. 
available in different parts of India, especially in the presidency towns 
of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras and their neighbouring areas. But 
the western ideas penetrated very slowly into Orissa and hence the 
delay in the rise of social movements. A sketch of the growth of 
education and development of press and journalism in Onissa in the 
19th century is necessary to understand the deficiencies and difficul- 
ties which stood on the way of the early rise of socio-religious move- 
ments in this part of the country. 


1. W.B. Cameron, Modern Social Movements, p. 21. 
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GROWTH OF EDUCATION 


In matters of education, no interest was shown by the Company 
foralongtime. Butthe missionaries had begun their educational 
activities as early as 1822. The Baptist Missionarjes of Serampore 
arrived at Cuttack on 12 February 1822 and soon they started their 
-educational work for the children of Europeans and natives. In the 
month of June 1822, the missionaries established the first Oriya 
school at Cuttack. The number of students in that school increased 
to 50 within first four months. By 1823, the number of such schools 
increased to 15. Most of these schools were established in the town 
of Cuttack and its adjacent places. The total number of students in 
these schools was 368 including 63 girls. However, these schools 
were intended primarily to impart religious instructions to students, 
and could not thrive without the patronage of the Company. 


In October 1823, the missionaries established an English charity 
‘school at Cuttack with the help of Europeans. That was the first 
institution in the province to impart English education to a few native 
pupils. For a long time the missionaries alone took active interest 
in the establishment and management of schools in Orissa. 


First Phase—(1835-54) 


The East India Company’s interest in education in the province 
was roused soon after 1835 when Lord Bentinck’s government took 
the historic decision regarding the introduction of the English 
language in the country. In November 1835 an English school was 
established at Puri and a teacher from Calcutta agreed to servein that 
institution. At first, only 25 students took admission. The school 
‘was under the General Committee of Public Instruction of the Presi- 
dency. The number of students increased gradually and by 1838-39, 
there were 75 students. The School also imparted instructions in 
Sanskrit. 


However, the education committee was not in favour of conti- 
uing the experiment at Puri because of orthodox attitude of the 
inhabitants of the town and nonavailability of local teachers. Most 
probably the education committee was not prepared to spend liberally 
for the spread of education in Orissa. Henry Ricketts, the commis- 
‘sioner, strongly criticized the autborities for negligence and apathy 
shown {o the people of the province in such matters. He advocated 


4. P.K. Patra, History of the Baptist Missionary Society in Orissa (Cuttack, 
1943), p. 19. 
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immediate assistance of the committee in establishing a government 
school at Cuttack. He observed: “‘There is no place in our domi- 
nions where liberality and assistance on the part of government is 
more called for and I earnestly recommend that the same aid should 
be afforded as has been asked for Cuttack. We owe this province a 
debt which will be best paid by liberally supporting the proposed 
schools.”” 


Ricketts had great admiration for the people of Orissa whom 
he considered more ‘industrious’ and mofe ‘trustworthy’ than their 
favoured neighbours. He believed that the spread of education would 
improve their qualities much. ‘‘The svil is worthy of cultivation,” 
he was firmly convinged, ‘‘we have but scratched the surface and it 
has yielded. We have now a vast number of excellent Oriha officers. 
If schools be established and properly attended to, the Oriahs wilk 
soon show their degeneracy is but the evil consequence of misrule.’” 


In the meantime, the English Charity School at Cuttack, establi- 
shed and administered by the missionaries, was also in trouble. The 
school faced financial crisis and the missionaries desired to hand over 
the school to the direct management of the government. The school 
was taken over in February 1841 and soon after it the school at Puri 
was closed. Thus, by 1841 there was only one English school in 
Orissa. 


The situation did not improve for a long time. The inhabitants 
of Balasore wanted an English school and they were willing to contri- 
bute money for its establishment. Petitions were sent to the authori- 
ties several times. A.J.M. Mills, the Commissioner, even recommen- 
ded for the establishment of such a school at Balasore? But the 
proposal! was not accepted by the authorities. 


The number of students in the Cuttack School did not increase 
considerably for a number of years. By 185! the number was only 
121. The education council managed the school with the active help 
and support of the officials of the government. Steps were taken to 
attract students in large numbers to the school by providing them 
scholarships, prizes, books and also by teinpting them to government 
jobs after the completion of the school course. 


1. ORR, Vol. 64 (Issue), Ricketts to Board of Revenue, No, 2955, 7 December 
1837. 

2. Ibid. 

3. ORR, Acc. No. 129, Mills to Government, 13 August 1846. 
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From 1851 the school was named as the Cuttack Zilla School. 
On ! November 1853 the government opened two more Zilla Schools, 
one at Balasore and the other at Puri. Thus, by the beginning of 
1854, the government directly managed three zilla schools in the 
headquarters of three districts in the coastal tract of Orissa. Such 
schools prepared the students upto the entrance standard of those 
days. 


Vernacular Education 


In December 1844 Lord Hardinge took the decision to establish 
a number of vernacular schools throughout the Presidency. Eight 
vernacular schools were started in three districts of Orissa, The. 
parents were not interested to send their children to those schools 
sponsored by the government. Primarily, the people stil! hesitated to 
be associated with the institutions cf the Christian government due 
to their religious prejudices. Besides, their poverty was also responsi-~ 
ble for discouraging their children in attending the schools. 


Inspite of apathy .shown by the people, A.J.M. Mills, the 
Commissioner, did not like to close the vernacular schools. Goulds- 
bury, the successor of Mills, took some interest in the spread of 
education in the province. He analysed the problems correctly and 
suggested that no fees should be realized from the poor studeaots and 
they should be supplied with books at half of the cost so that they 
might be attracted to attend the schools. Gouldsbury further believed 
that unless job opportunities were provided to the students passing 
out of the government schools, they would not realize its utility. ‘“‘It 
is not to be expected,” he rightly observed, “that they can fully 
appreciate the value of education, especially when they see that the 
worldly prospects of their children have not hitherto been benefited 
by attending the schools.” He was, therefore, firmly convinced tbat 
‘‘were the priociples of employing only educated natives in the Public 
offices to be not only recognised, but acted upon, there would be no 
backwardness on the part of parents and guardians in sending their 
children to our institution nor would our motives in encouraging 
education be so misconstrued as they are now without some such 
stimulus." 


Inspite of all efforts of the Government, the vernacular schools 
or Hardinge schools as they were known, could not prosper. In 


1.. ORR, Acc. No. 133, Gouldsbury to Board of Revenue, 29 April 1848. 
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Orissa, most of them lingered on because the government did not like 
to close those institutions. 


Second Phase (1854-1881) 


In the progress of modern education in the country, the famous 
Wood's Despatch of 1854 is considered to be a landmark. Jt outlined 
a detailed programme forthe growth of education in the country 
from certain realistic angles. It suggested for the creation of a 
separate department of education, establishment of Universities, 
introduction of grants-in-aid system and encouragement of Anglo- 
‘vernacular education. The despatch was intended to spread education 
according to the needs and interests of the people and helped toa 
great extent, in increasing educational institutioas in the country. 
Slowly but steadily Orissa derived benefits from the new educational 
policy of the government. 


Vernacular Education 


With the introduction of the grants-in-aid system, rapid progress 
‘was noticed in the field of schoo! education in the country. But the 
situation did not improve in Orissa. Jn 1856, G.F. Cockburn alleged: 
“The province of Orissa seems to be overlooked and neglected.” It 
“was included in the jurisdiction of the Inspector of Schools of South 
Bengal whose headquarters was in Calcutta. ‘“‘The distance was so 
great and the means of communication so wretched”, Cockburn 
observed, “‘unless placed under a separate and distinct local Inspector, 
I fear there is little chance of any progress being made in educating 
the people of Orissa.” Cockburn further suggested for the estab- 
lishment of a number of Government schools and especially for a 
Normal Schoo! at Cuttack to impart training to the teachers of 
indigenous schools. He also desired that school text books should 
be printed and sold at cheap rates so as to make them available 
throughout the province.” 


It was ascertained that there were 2,074 village pathsalas 
attended by 15,547 boys in the district of Cuttack and 839 pathsalas 
attended by 8,224 boys in that of Balasore. Cockburn, therefore pressed 
for the appointment of an Inspector of Schools for the promotion of 
vernacular education in Orissa.*- 


1. ORR, Acc. No. 167, G.F. Cockburn to Government. No. 150, 28 July 1856. 
2. Ibid. 
3. Ibid. 
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The Inspector of Schools, south-west division of Bengal in which 
Orissa was included, gave a dismal picture of the situation in the 
province. ‘‘For the whole of Orissa,” he said, ‘“‘with an area of 52,995 
square miles and a population of 4,534,813 souls, less is expended 
than for the small district of Howrah, with an area of 800 square 
miles and a population of 750,000 souls.** The position improved 
gradually with the decision of the government to develop numerous 
village pathsalas or elementary schools which existed throughout 
the province. Of course, the attempt to bring them under the control 
ofthe government gave rise to misconception in many quarters and 
prejudical rumours were in Circulation. The British authorities tried 
to remove those difficulties by tact and perseverance.”. 


In order to improve the educational standard of the village 
pathsalas, the necessity of establishing a training school for teachers 
was recognised. The Cuttack Normal School, which functioned from 
January 1869, was the pioneering inStitution of its kind in the pro- 
vince. The training school was divided into two sections-pandit- 
training section and guru-training section and they were of two years 
and ont year duration respectively. On 31 March 1870 the number 
of students in the pandit section was 56 and in the guru section 60. 
The students in the former section learnt Sanskrit, Oriya and Bengali, 
whereas in the latter section only Oriya was taught.® 


In 1872, Sir George Campbell, Lieutenant-Governor initiated a 
new scheme of primary education in Bengal to encourage its steady 
growth. A special allotment of four l&khs of rupees was placed in 
the disposal of the local officers to establish schools in remote rural 
areas. It was calculated that at an average of Rs. 40/- or Rs. 50/- 
per school, the additional grant of four lakhs of rupees would suffice. 
for the establishment of 6 thousand to 7 thousand village schools or 
pathsalas. The decision taken on 30 September 1872 on the subject 
was as follows : 


‘* The Lieutenant-Governer’s wish is that the money now gran- 
ted should be used to encourage and develop in rural villages proper 
indigenous education, that is, reading, writing, arithmetic in the real 
indigenous language and character of each province. He would not, 
as a rule, think it necessary to employ highly trained masters on 
considerable salaries. As would rather give money as a grant-in-aid 


1. RPI, 1860-61, Appendix-A, p. 123. 
2. RPI, 1868-69, Appendix-A, p. 4. 
3. RPI, 1869-70, pp. 56-60. 
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to men of purely indigenous school master class, provided each 
keeps in a place where it is required, and among 4 population of 
cultivators and labourers, a school efficient according to native 
standards, and submits it to inspection and examination. Perhaps. 
for such purposes an allowance of Rs. 2 or3 per mensum will in 
mapy cases suffice, more specially in places where the village or land- 
lord or other party interested is willing to make-up the remainder of 
the ordinary Rs. 5/- pathsala grant.’” 


It was further desired that “the only languages to be taught in 
pathsalas should be Bengali, Hindi, Assamese and Oriya in their 
respective provinices...... "" The purpose of such primary education 
was also clear. ‘‘What is wanted is’, it was said, ‘‘to each ordinary 
village boys enough to enable them to take care of their own interest 
in their own station of life, as petty shopkeepers, small land-holders, 
ryots, handicrafts men, weavers, village headmen, boatmen, fishermen 
and what not. Itis beyond all things desirable not to impart at 
village schools that kind of teaching which, in a transition state of 
society might induce boys to think themselves of above manual 
Jabour or ordinary village work.’” 


George Campoell also revised the scholarship rules and arran-~ 
ged a system of scholarship ‘‘so as to enable clever and deserving to 
climb from the lowest to the bighest stage.’’ For the first time 
scholarships were provided to the students of primary schools. 


Campbell’s scheme of primary education really provided a 
breakthrough in field and succeeded beyond the anticipations of the 
government. But in Orissa the feeling of antipathy of the people 
persisted for some time. The rea] motives of the government in 
giving monthly stipends to the village abadhans were misunderstood 
by some othodox people in certain areas. A deputy magistrate wrote 
from Kendrapara in the district of Cuttack as follows : “In many 
instances, the pupils have run away, abadhans closed their chatsalis*, 
sent the boys away, or secreted them on the sight of the Sub-Inspector. 
No sooner they see him, they call out ‘Padree is coming’ and are 
afraid to meet him. They think this is a preliminary measure taken 
by government to make all of one caste, that is Christian, and this is. 


1. C.E. Buckland, Bengal under the Lt.-Governors, Vol. I, (Calcutta, 1901), 
pp. 527-28. 

2. Ibid., p. 529. 

* Chatsalis were village pathsalas or elementary schools. 
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one of the reasons that several of the chatsalis, to the abadhans of 
which monthly stipends: were promised and paid, have been broken 
up.” 


T.E. Ravenshaw, the Commissioner of Orissa, reported in July 
1874 that the government had brought 832 pathsalas containing 
15,495 children under control. That was, no doubt, a modest begin- 
ning but it promised greater success in future. 


With the introduction of new scheme and consequent enlarge- 
ment of responsibilities, necessity was felt for systematic and intelli- 
gent inspection of schools. In the year 1873-74, the government 
appointed a Joint-{nspector of Schools for Orissa. Subsequently 
three Deputy Inspectors were appointed for three districts. Further, 
the inspecting-agency was strengthened by providing ten sub-inspectors 
by 1875-76.? 


In order to provide trained abadhans to a large number of 
Village pathsalas, two more normal schools were established, one at 
Balasore and the other at Puri. It was reported in 1875-76 that “‘the 
norma! schools in Orissa have done immense practical good, and that 
properly qualified masters with anything like good vernacular training 
are not turned out of any other school in Orissa.’ 


From March 1877 the government introduced the system of 
payment by results similar to Midnapore system. The experiment 
first began in the district of Balasore and subsequently it was extended 
to other districts of the province. Instead of paying a monthly stipend 
to the teachers ofa selected number of pathsalas and maintaining 
pathsalas efficiently the new system devised to establish a fixed 
standard by public examinations, conducted at certain centres to which 
Students were required to conform. For every boy or girl who 
passed that examination, a small fee was given to the abadhan. That 
was, no doubt, cheaper, and perhaps, as the authorities believed, a 
more efficient system than that formerly adopted.* The new system 
invoked much enthusiasm from all concerned with the primary educa- 
tion. The Collector of Cuttack observed in 1878 that it was ‘responded 
to with the greatest favour by the people, and the keenest interesi was 
displayed by masters, parents and boys in the local examioationos.”® 
Thus, the prejudice against the government schools had vanished. 


ARO, 1873-74, pp. 21-2. 
RPI, 1875-76, p. 109, 
ARO, 1875-76, p. 28. 
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By 1879, the system of payment by results had been adopted in 
all districts of Orissa with modifications required by the peculiar 
circumstances of each district. The joint-inspector confidentially 
reported : ‘“‘No better scheme could indeed be thought of as a means 
towards raising the generality of indigenous pathsalas.”’ 


In the new scheme of the payment by results, the number of 
schools brought under the control of the government increased by 
leaps and bounds. From 832 pathsalas in 1874, the number had 
increased to 4368 in 1878, and further to 6,092 in 1881. Pupils in 
those schools numbered 82,786. Radha Nath Rai, the Joint-Inspector 
of Schools in Orissa gave a clear picture of the success of the system 
in 1881 in the following words: ‘‘The success of the payment-by- 
results’ system, though generally attributed to pecuniary rewards which 
are annually distributed to pathsalas in the primary examination may 
be traced deeper to an inherent principle of human nature, emulation, 
which it has turned to account in such a manner as no other educa- 
tional system ever did before... Indigenous education, as it heretofore 
existed, had very little in common with an organized system. Each 
Pathsala stood by itself, a disjointed and isolated unit in the vast net 
work of schools scattered all over Orissa without a common principle 
to animate the whole mass. This element of unity has been supplied 
by the scheme of payment by results, which is indeed one replete with 
interest in the eye of the educationist.’”” 


The joint-inspector of schools was also aware of its effect on the 
abadhans. The system was not essentially a creative one, but it had 
introduced a healthy spirit of competition. ‘‘It has been to me an 
agreeable surprise,”’ he remarked, ‘‘to find abadhans who had no sort 
of school training whatever, competing on equal terms with those 
who had been regularly trained in the normal schools and some times 
beating them in the race. The people do not careso much for the 
money rewards, provided their children succeed in passing the test, 
and an abadhan, if he fails to show good results, has hardly any chance 
of getting a decent livelihood.’ 


With the rapid increase of the number of primary schools under 
the control of the government, steps were taken to enlarge the inspec- 
ting agency by the introduction of the chief guru system and inspecting 
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pandit system by 1880. The chief guru himself was a teacher 
in the pathasala and in addition to his duties, he was asked to visit 
several pathasalas in his neighbourhood in order to keep the sub- 
inspector of that area constantly informed about their conditions. 
He was a link between the abadhans and the inspecting staff and 
helped the latter in conducting central examination. The inspecting 
pandits were subordinates to the sub-inspectors and helped them in 
their work. They were generally looked upon by the community as 
their best advisers in educational matters. By 1881-82, every district 
in Orissa was provided with a fairly strong staff of inspecting pandits.’ 


Printed books were introduced into most of the schools which 
simplified the pathsala course to some extent. The use of paper and 
slates was also a decided improvement as the old system of writing 
on patm-leaf and with hard chalk. The teachers were also instructed 
to introduce better principles of school management. They began to 
keep registers of attendance, accounts of receipts and disbursements 
and finally they took recourse to the class system of teaching in super- 
session of the individual system.’ 


From [881-82, lower vernacular schools were included in the 
primary section and the terms ‘upper primary’ and ‘lower primary’ 
were used to distinguish two sections of the primary schools. The 
government also decided during that year to recognise large number 
of indigenous schools of special instructions like the fo/s and maktabs 
in three districts of Orissa. Thus, considerable increase took place 
in the number of indigenous primary schools under the control of the 
government. The number of schools was 8,035 and pupils attending 
them numbered 96,321. It can be said that by the end of this period 
the government had succeeded in reorganising the primary education 
on an intelligible basis, 


Secondary Education 


The famous Wood’s Despatch of 1854 desired to encourage the 
secondary education by the, grant-in-aid system. It was believed 
that the system would bring forward private enterprise in the field 
and they would be duly helped by grants from the government. But, 
in Orissa, it evoked no response from the public for a long time. The 
main reason was, probably, that only a few students came upto the 


1. ARO, 188]-82, p. 61. 
2. Ibid, p. 62. 
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entrance standard. In 1867, only ten candidates appeared in the 
entrance cxamination from three zilla schools of the Orissa Division, 
and only three students came out successful.’ In 1869, out of 13 
candidates, ten passed and it was considered as a grand success.” 
Such a situation continued for a considerable period and hence the 
spread of higher education in the provinee was long delayed. In 
Ganjam region there was only one high school at Berhampore which 
started in 1856 as a Zilla High School managed by the government. 
It was affiliated to Madras University. 


Slowly a few high schools were started by private enterprise. 
The zamindar family of Lakshmanoath started a middle English 
school and it was raised to a higher English school during 1876-77.° 
Subsequently two more schools of this type were established. Thus, 
by 1882, there were only six high English schools in Orissa. Besides, 
three government managed schools, such as, Ravenshaw Collegiate 
school, Balasore and Puri Zilla schools, two schools (Lakshmannath 
‘School and Cuttack School) were under the grant-in-aid system. The 
Cuttack Academy, started by Pyari Mohan Acharya, was the only 
private school preparing students upto the entrance standard. 


By that time, the middle english schools and middle vernacular 
schools were 23 and 35 respectively.* Most of those schools were 
maintained by the grants-in-aid system. Unlike the primary educa- 
tion, the secondary education did not make much headway in Orissa 
during this period. 


Collegiate Education 


The beginning of collegiate education in Orissa in 1868 was of 
gteat significance for the province. The successful students from 
Zilla schools of Orissa were bound to go to Bengal colleges for bigher 
education. In those days, when communication was extremely diffi- 
cult, the students from Orissa suffered much in prosecuting their 
higher studies in Bengal and naturally most of them gave up their 
scholarships and discontinued their studies. There was a persistent 
demand for opening a college at Cuttack. After much persuasion 
by the schoo! committee and prolonged discussion by authorities, in 
1867 the government agreed to open collegiate claescs in the Cuttack 


1. Urkal Dipika, 12 January 1867. 
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Zilla School.! The collegiate or ‘high school’ classes started on 20 
January 1868 with only six students. Such a small number was, in 
No way, a disgrace in those days, because in ]862, the Patna College 
started only with three students and in 1868 Gauhati College with 
two students. The collegiate classes prepared the undergraduate 
students for the First Arts (F.A.) Examination under the Calcutta 
University. In 1869, Law classes were also opened in the same 
institution. 


For a number of years, only a few students joined the collegiate 
Classes. But it caused no anxiety to the authorities and it was hoped 
that the people of Orissa would gradually understand and appreciate 
the value of collegiate education. Soon there was some demand for 
opening B.A. classes at Cuttack.” T.E. Ravenshaw, the commis- 
Sioner, took the initiative in the matter. The government was not 
prepared to bear the entire expenditure and desired that the experi- 
ment couid start only if the public donation of Rs. 30,000/- would be 
available for five yeears. The condition was soon fulfilled. The 
commissioner was able to obtain contributions amounting to Rs. 
6,000 per year for five years. However, the equivalent grant by the 
government was limited to three years inthe first instance. The 
opening of the Cuttack College was reported in January 1876. There 
were all together 19 students in the college section : First year-8, 
second year-6 and third year-5. ‘“‘This is but a small beginning,” 
Ravenshaw remarked, ‘“‘but I look in future years to see the college 
grow in numbers and in popularity.’’* It was believed : ‘The Cuttack 
College, properly equipped, will civilise Orissa, as the Presidency and 
other colleges have civilised Bengal and as the Patna College is 
civilising Bihar.’” 


For the first two years, no student of the Cuttack College could 
pass the B.A. examination. In 1880, only one student succeeded to 
do so and he was placed inthe third division. To celebrate the 
occasion the college was closed fora day. However, Madhu Sudan 
Das was the first graduate of Orissa who got the degree from the 
L.M.S. College, Calcutta in 1870. He was also the first Oriya to get 
M.A. and B.L. degrees in 1873 and 1878 respectively. 


Utkal Dipika, 17 August, 1867. 
Ibid., 13 January_1872. 
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After five years of experiment, the college was placed on a per- 
manent basis in 1881. It was an event of great significance. Smith, 
the commissioner, observed that the event ‘‘will permanently mark an 
era in the educational! history of the province.”’ In addition to the 
local contributions raised earlier, Maharaja Krushna Chandra Bhan) 
of Mayurbhanj donated Rs. 20,000/- and that enabled the government 
to make the institution permanent. The Maharaja suggested that 
the College should be renamed as the Ravenshaw College to perpe- 
tuate the memory of the Commissioner, T.E. Ravenshaw. His 
suggestion was also accepted and the college thus came to be known 
as the Ravenshaw College. In 1878 F.A. classes were opened in the 
zilla schoo] at Berhampore. The college was handed over to the private 
management in 1888. It was named as Khallikote College in 1893 
for the financial help rendered by the then Raja of Khallikote for its 
continuation. 


Thus the year 1881-82 was an important Jandmark in the growth 
of education in Orissa. From primary to college education, sufficient 
awareness had been created in the minds of the people and they were 
ready to avail of the opportunities opened before them. 


Third Phase .(1882-1900) 


The last two decades of the |9th century in Orissa saw the 
steady growtb and progress of education in all directions. Lord 
Ripon set up the Education Commission under the chairmanship of 
W.W. Hunter in 1882 and the recommendations of that Commission, 
mostly accepted by the government, inaugurated a new phase of 
educational development in the country. 


The commission stressed the need for greater attention on pri- 
marv educatron and recommended that local funds and a large share 
of provincial funds should be spent on its expansion and improvement. 
As the government of Bengal was short of funds, it was resolved to 
consolidate and improve existing schools. Consequently the local 
Officers were asked to abandon the search for old aud indigenous 
schools. Such a policy checked the rapid rise In the number of 
primary schools in Orissa, 


With the introduction of the Local Self-Government Act in 
Orissa, the district boards assumed the management of middle and 
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primary schools from July 1887 in Cuttack and a month later in Puri 
and Baflasore.! 


The commissioner reported in July 1890 that -of the boys of 
school-going age, about 41°, were at school and of girls nearly 2%.” 
It clearly revealed how the female education was totally negtected in 
the province. The Baptist Missionary ladies of Cuttack and Balasore 
were the pioneers of female education in Orissa. They managed a 
number of institutions for girls. Subsequehtly the municipalities 
also took some intereste in the progress of female education and 
contributed towards the support of girls’ schools. Inspite of all 
efforts, the progress of female education was very slow. By 1882, the 
highest educational level reached by the girls in Orissa was the lower 
vernacular scholarship standard.* In 1895, there were 107 girls’ 
schools and number of pupils attending those schools were. 2,728. 
Five years later the number of schools had increased to 111 and 
pupils to 3,013. Besides, girls were also reading in boys’ schools in 
primary classes. The total number of girls under instruction, including 
those attending boys’ schools, was only 6,062. By the end of 19th 
century the total number of primary schools in the Orissa division 
was 6,341 and 1,08,956 pupils attended those schools. The total 
expenditure incurred for that purpose was Rs. 4,85, 673/-4 At that 
time there were eleven high schools in the Orissa division and 103 
pupils appeared in the entrance examination, out of which 68 were 
successful. From the Ravenshaw College, the number of students 
who appeared in different examinations were as follows : M.A.—3, 
B.A.—22, F.A.—33 and B.L.—5. Of course, there was teaching provi- 
sion for M.A. in the Ravenshaw College. Besides, there were some 
special institutions like the Medical School and the Survey School at 
Cuttack and the Industrial School at Balasore. 37 sanskrit tols were 
also recognized by the government in the Orissa Divisien.° 


In the Sambl pur region, which was added to Orissa in 1905, there 
was only one high English School, the Sambalpur Zila School, with 
214 students on the rolls in 1906-7. Besides, there were only 6 
middle vernacular schools and 107 primary schools in the area.* 


In the southern part of the province, besides the Khallikote 
College, one more college had been established at Paralakhemidi with. 
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the help of the local royal family. It was inaugurated on 9 October 
1891 by the then Governor of Madras. 


Thus, the progress of education in Orissa in the 19th century was 
no doubt, slow, but inertia had been removed and steadily new 
consciousness dawned upon the minds of the people. 


The Language Problem 


The first phase of the language problem in Orissa has been 
discussed in connection with the introduction of native languages in 
the Jaw courts. Some British officers desired to introduce Hindustani 
instead of Oriya in the province. The controversy ended in 
favour of the latter. The second phase of the problem began when a 
number of schools were established in the province in the sixties of 
the 19th century. Text-books in Oriya were aot available because of 
the lack of local initiative and also due to apathy of the government 
in the matter. By that time, most of the teachers in the English 
schools were from Bengal. The children of Bengali officials in 
different departments in the province also constituted the bulk of 
student strength in different schools. Naturally, Bengali occupied a 
prominent position ia the schools of Orissa and the development of 
the Oriya language was utterly seglected. 


The situation was aggravated by some unfortunate remarks of 
the famous indologist R.L. Mitra, the author of the Antiquities of 
Orissa. On9 December 1868, K.C. Ghosh an advocate of the 
Calcutta High Court, read a paper on ‘patriotism’ at Cuttak Debating 
Club. R.L. Mitra on that occasion spoke of false patriotism of the 
Oriyiis. He gave an example that the Oriyas were retarding the 
progress of education by their attachment to the Oriya language, 
which, in his opinion, was derived from Bengali. He believed that 
Oriya spoken by only 20 lakhs of people in the coastal region, would 
not develop into a full-fiedged language. Such a remark by a learned 
scholar, led to the bi:ter language controversy. The editor of the Utkal 
Dipika condemned the ignorance of Rajendralal regarding the Oriya 
language and the number of Oriya-speaking people.’ Infact, Orissa 
was under three separate administrations at that time. One part of 
the province was under the Madras Presidency and another under the 
control of the Central Provinces. Only one part of the coastal tract 
and 17 garjat states were under the Bengal Presidency, That was 
the main reason for the deplorable condition of the language. The 
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Government of Bengal had not taken any specific measure to improve 
the language and literature of the province especially in connection 
with the vernacular education in the province. While the Utkal 
Dipika championed the cause of the Oriya language, the U/kal 
fitaisini, edited by Kalipada Bandopadhyaya, wrote vehemently 
against it. In July 1869, one Uma Charan Haldar wrote an article 
in the Curstack Star and suggested the use of the Bengali script for the 
Oriya language. On 14 July 1869, that suggestion was discussed in the 
Cuttack Debating Club and the Bengali members adopted a 
resolution in favour of such a proposal. But the Ullasini Sabha of 
the Oriyas condemned such an unrealistic proposal. Thus the 
controversy deepened and feelings ran high on both the sides. It 
even led to law suits against the editor of the Utkal Dipika who 
ridiculed some Bengalis in his paper. 


When the controversy was at its peak, in August 1869, W.T. 
Atkison, the D.P.I. of Bengal, put forth his views regarding the 
problem of teaching the Oriya language in the schools of Orissa. He 
observed that the language of Orissa was very intimately connected 
with the language of Bengal having identical alphabets, vocabularies 
and even grammar with a few exceptions. He did not believe that 
there was an extensive literature in the Oriya language. Instead of 
attempting to develop a new literature, he argued, it would be very 
much to the advantage of the people to continue to learn Bengali. The 
D.P.I concluded: ‘If this view be adopted Bengali should continue to 
be taught as now inall but elementary village schools, and even in there 
it would be well to teach the Bengali form of the alphabet concurrently 
with the Oriya.”! 


But the Commissioner of Orissa disagreed with the views of the 
Director of Public Instruction. He was in favour of establishing 
Oriya as the recognized language of all schools in Orissa, and leaving 
Bengali as an extra language if preferred, to be taken up in addition 
to Oriya, but not in supersession of it.’ 


The Government of Bengal also supported the views of the 
Commissioner of Orissa. Their decision was conveyed to the D.P.I. 
on 8 November 1869. It was said: ‘Your proposal, therefore, to 
continue the study of Oriya simply in the elementary schools, and 
not beyond, is, in the Lieztenant-Governor’s opinion, not only against 
the wishes of the natives of Orissa, but is opposed to the policy which 
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he considers the government is bound on every consideration to follow, 
yiz., that our chief care should be to give to the Oriyas an opportunity 
of learning their own language, and that the means for this end should: 


be extensively supplied.” 


The Lieutenant-Governor finally declared that in the province of 
Orissa, the Oriya language should be the medium of instruction in all 
primary schools. In the Zilla schools, and in the high school at 
Cuttack, it should be optional and the students could contjnue their 
studies in the Oriya language if they so desired. 


Even after the decision of the government was announced, in 
early 1870 a fresh controversy started about the language. One 
Kantilal Bhattacharya, a pandit of the Balasore Zilla School wrote 
and published a booklet in order to prove that. Oriya was not a 
separate language. That led to a sharp reaction in different quaters.* 
John Beames, the Collector of Balasore and a great linguist, criticised 
the booklet which was in his opinion, ‘profoundly destitute of: 
philological . arguments.» The Government took notice of such. 
controversies, but the policy approved in November 1869 remained 
in force without any change. Gradually the language agitation died 
out. It had succeeded to awaken the people of Orissa to the realities 
of the situation and sincere efforts were made for improvement of 
language and literature and spread of education in the province. 


Growth of Press and Journalism 


The Baptist missionaries were the pioneers in establishing the 
modern press in Orissa. Their primary purpose was to preach 
Christianity in the province and hence they had started the printing 
of religious tracts in Oriya so as to distribute them in large numbers 
among the people. The purpose was served in the beginning by 
printing the religious tracts in Oriya at the Serampur Missionary 
Press in Bengal. In 1837 they established a press, the Cuttack Mission 
Press, which was the first press in the province and earliest journals 
in Oriya were also published by them. After long thirty years, in 
1866, the second press was etablished by the initiative of the people. 
of the province. It was known as the Cuttack Printing Press. A 
few educated Oriyas, who were encouraged and puatronised by the 
commissioner and some feudatory chiefs founded the press to fulfit 
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focal needs. The third printing press in Orissa was established at 
Balasore in 1868 by the untiring efforts of Fakir Mohan Senapati 
with the help of a few local men and zamindars. After five years, 
the fourth press was established also at Balasore by a local zamindar. 
From 1873 to 1899, the last quarter of the 19th century, the 
establishment of press in Orissa was rather rapid. A number of 
printing presses were established during this period.' 


The establishment of printing presses served primarily three 
purposes, such as, printing of journals, preparation of text books and 
development of literature. The circulation of journals and periodicals 
began immediately with the establishment of printing press. The 
missionaries first published a periodical named Jnanaruna in 1849 
for propagating their religious ideas. Prabodha Chandrika and 
Arunadaya were two other short-lived early Oriya periodicals 
circulated by the missionaries. 


The most important journal of Orissa in the second half of the 
19th century, which moulded the public opinion and ventilated their 
feelings on all matters, was Utkal Dipika edited by Gauri Sankar 
Ray, the pioneer of journalism in modern Orissa. Gauri Sankar 
took the initiative in’ establishing the Cuttack Printing Press. 
Patronised by the Commissioner, T.E. Ravenshaw, and subscribed by 
the Rajas of Talcher, Badamba, Nayagarh, Dhenkanal, Athgarh and 
Narsingpur etc. Gauri Sankar and some of his friends, Bichitrananda 
Das, Jagmohan Ray etc. ettablished the Cuttack Printing Company 
‘and brought a lithograph press. On 4 August 1866, the first issue of 
Utkal Dipika came out from the press as a weekly journal. Gauri 
Sanker continued to edit the journal till his death in 1917. The 
journal survived till 1936 the longest period for any journal 

established in the 19th century. 


Another important journal was edited by Fakir Mohan Senapati, 
the father of modern Oriya prose. In his autobiography, he gives a 
vivid picture of his initiative to establish a press at Balasore. The 
Utkal Printing Company was floated by Fakir Mohan and his friends 


1. The most important presses were as follows: (1) Utkal Hitaisini Press 
(Cuttack, 1873), (2) Victoria Press (Cuttack 1885), (3) Bamanda Press (1885) 
(4) Ganjam Nisha Nisedhini Samaj Press (1875), (5) Puri Printing Corpora- 
tion Press (1890), (6) Arunoday Press (1893), (7) Roy Press (Cuttack, 1894) 
(8) Darpanraj Press (Cuttack, 1899), (9) Binod Press (Balasore, 1899), (10) 
Utkal Sahity a Press (Cuttack) N. Samantari, History of Oriya Literature, 
p. 172. 
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in order to print classical Oriya literature for the benefit of all. With 
much difficulty Fakir Mohan succeeded in his attempts to establish 
the press and it was a profitable concern from the beginning 
tecause of the petronage of John Beames, the Collector of Balasore, 
who ordered the printing of all necessary forms and documents of the. 
collectorate from the press. The monthly journal Bodhadayini and 
Balasore Sambad Vahika came out from the press. The first part of 
the journal contained literary writings while the second part gave 
news items. In 1872 it became a weekly journal. After the Utkal 
Dipika, it was probably the most influential journal of Orissa in the 
last quarter of the 19th century. In 1883 the Cuttack Mission Press 
launched two periodicals, Sevak (monthly) and Sanskaraka (weekly) 
and later on the two periodicals were merged into one. It was 
intended to champion the cause of social reform, but could not 
continue for long. On 30 May 1889, Sambalpur Hitaishini was 
published from Bamanda patronised by the royal family, which gave 
expression to public opinion and moulded their views in western 
Orissa. There were a number of other journals and periodicals which 
appeared in the firmament with their bright flickers but faded into 
non-existence within no time. They were the expression of the 
nascent socio-political consciousness of the people. The names and 
years of publication of some of these papers are given below : 


Cutack Argus (January 1869), Cuttack Star (February 1869), 
Utkal Hitaisini (1869), Cuttack Standard (November 1869), Urkel 
Putra (Cuttack, 1871), Utkal Darpan (January 1873), Purushottam 
Chandrika (Puri, 1874) Swadeshi (Berhampur, 1876), Utkal Madhupa 
(April, 1878), Kohinur (Cuttack, 1880), Prajabandhu (Balasore, 1882), 
Oriva and Nava Samvad (Balasore) 1886), Orissa Patriot (Cuttack, 
April 186), Utkal Prava (Balasore, April 1891), Ganjam News 
(Berhampur, August 1896). Utkal Sahitya (Cuttack, January 1897). 


Most of these journals were published from Cuttack and Bala- 
sore, two principal centres in the province, where the educated Oriyas 
worked and made united efforts to reach certain common ends. Only: 
a few journals like the Utkal Dipika, Balasore Sambad Vahika, Oriya 
and Nava Sambad and Sambalpur Hitaishini survived for long years. 
Others met premature end due to several factors. There’were not 
large number of educated persons in the province who could sustain 
the circulation of a journal as readers, subscribers, responsible writers. 
The poverty of the people and also the financial instability of the 
journals were other major impediments. The management of many 
journals was also not upto the standard. Many editors could not 
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sustain their enthusiasm by hard and devoted work. Fakir Mohan, 
the editor of Balasore Sambad Vahika, one of the earliest journals. in 
Orissa, gave a vivid picture of the situation in his autobiography as 
follows : ‘‘The number of nominal subscribers ranged between forty 
and fifty, but the subscription was actually collected from eight or 
ten.” 


Inspite of very limited circulation of the journals, they played a 
very significant role in the socio-religious ferment in Orissa in the 
second half of the 19th century. The language and literature of 
Orissa, which faced severe attack from some Englishmen and non- 
Oriyas, could be saved only by the sustained efforts of some of the 
‘journals. The establishment of printing presses definitely helped to 
bring out the classical literature of Orissa to lime light and at the 
same time laid the foundation of modern Oriya literature. The journals 
which symbolized the awakening of the people, discussed many 
socio-religious and political problems. The Christian missionaries, 
the followers of Brahmo Samaj and other champions of social 
reforms utilized the pages of those journals to propagate their ideals, 
to rouse the consciousness and mould the views of the people. It also 
fostered a sense of unity in the minds of the Oriya-speaking people 
under different administrative set-up of the alien rulers. 


Socio-cultural Organisations 


With the growth of education, establishment of printing presses 
and development of journalism, several socio-political, religious and 
educational organisations were founded in Orissa to spearhead 
people’s interest in different fields. These organisations were the 
mouthpieces of rising educated class or intelligentsia who championed 
various socio-political and economic causes directed towards alt 
round improvement of the people. 


The first such organisation wastbe Mutual Improvement 
Society at Cuttack established in 1859. Some Englishmen, who were 
residing at Cuttack, also attended the meetings of this society and 
discussed some socio-cultural! problems. Nothing more is known 
about this organisation. After the famine of 1866-67, the number of 
organisations in different parts of Orissa increased rapidly. Some 
prominent organisations were as follows: 


1. Fakir Mohan Senapati, Autobiography (Oriya), p. 49. 
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(1) Cuttack Debating Club (1869) 
(2) Utkalollasini Sabha (Cuttack, 1869) 
(3) Cuttack Ycung Men’s Association (1869) 
(4) Utkal Brahmo Samaj (Cuttack, 1869) 
(5) Puri Society (1870) 
(6) Gapjam Utkal Hitabadini Sabha (Berhampur, 1872) 
(7) Utkal Bhasa Uddipani Sabha (Cuttack, 1873) 
(8) Bhadrak Desh Hitaisini Sabha (1874) 
(9) Gapnjam Nisha Nishadhini Sabha (1875) 
(10) Orissa Islam Association (1875) 
(11) Balasore National Society (1878) 
(12) Madak Seban Nibarini Sabha (1879) 
(13) Siskba Bidbyini Sabha (1881) 
(14) Utkal Sabha (1882) 
(15) Orissa People’s Association (1882) 
(16) Anti-Corruption and Prohibition Sabha (Cuttack, 1884) 
(17) Orissa Graduate and Under-Graduate Association (1888) 
(18) B. Dey’s Social Club (Balasore, 1895) 
(49) Orissa Christian Association (1896) 
(20) Utkal Hitaishini Sabha (Parlakhemidt),. 


All such organisations in different parts of the province clearly 
revealed the awakening of the people. Most of these organisations 
had short lives, and they could not make sustained efforts to bring 
about radical socio-cultural changes. But there was no doubt that 
they succeeded to rouse the people fromfi their age-long slumber and 
prepared the ground for bigger movements in the next century. 


Impact of Christian Misstonaries 


As stated earlier, the missionary preachings against idolatry in 
general and worship of Jagannath in particular began-in Orissa in 
1823. The Baptist Missionary Society undertook the work at Puri 
ip right earnest because Jagannath or the ‘Lord of the Universe’ drew 
‘national reverence’ from the people of India. ‘‘Here is the national 
temple,” Hunter observed, “‘whether the people flock to worship from 
every province of India’! Naturally it attracted the missionaries to 
work ip Orissa for their cherished desire to abolish idolatry. We 
have discussed in detail how they fought against the Company’s 
liberal policy, roused the public opinion in England, brought the 
matter to the House of Commons, forced the Court of Directors to 
abolish the pilgrim tax and ultimately compelled the Company to 


4. W.W. Hunter Orissa, Vo). 1, p. 84. 
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sever the direct connecticns with the Temple of Jagannath.’ 


Besides the specific attention given to the Temple of Jagannath, 
the missionaries undertook their usual activities of preaching the 
gospels and distributing the Bible and other religious pamphlets. 
They aimed at destroying our belief in traditional faith and institu- 
cions and to supplant them by Christianity. But for long six years, 
they could not convert a single man from the province. The first 
Oriya convert, Gangadhar Sarangi, was a Brahmin and gradually after 
1828 more Oriyas accepted the new faith. The number of men 
converted by the’Baptists in Orissa was 540 in 1850 and 1629 in 
187}.? 


The first group of Oriya converts came from one ashram founded 
by Sadhu Sundar Das at Kujibar in the district of Cuttack. The 
disciples of Sundar Das read the missionary pamphlets aud developed 
much interest in the new faith as it was akin to monotheistic 
belief of their master. Sadhu Sundar Das was a reformist guru who 
did not believe in traditional Hindu religion dominated by the ortho- 
dox Brahmins and rigid caste distinctions. The missionaries met the 
guru and his disciples in October 1826. This meeting ultimately led 
the disciples to forsake the guru and to embrace Christianity. Rev. 
A. Sutton writes : 


“An old Gooroo, or spiritual guide to a oumber of devoted 
disciples, was the instrument in the hands of God, of introducing us 
to our first converts at Cuttack.'”? 


The Oriya converts were soon ordained as evangelists and 
engaged in preachings in different parts.of the province. In course of 
time several settlements were established in Cuttack, Balsore, 
Jaleswar, Ganjam and Sambalpur etc. By 1835, the American mis- 
sionaries were also associated with the evangelical works in Orissa. 
For a few years the principal centre of their activities was Sambalpur. 
Later on, they came to settle at Balasore. 


The impact of Christian missionaries was soon felt in different 
fields. Wehave discussed earlier their pioneering efforts in the 
establishment of an English school in 1823 and a printing press in 


I. BRP, No. 17 of 5 November 1857, Government of Bengal to Board of 
Revenue, 30 October 1857. 

2. M.A. Shering, The History of Protestant Mission in India (1884), p. 137. 

3. Rev. A. Sutton, Orissa and its Evangelization, (Derby, 1850), p. 152. 
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1838. The first Oriya journal entitled Jnanaruna ‘was also brought 
out by their efforts. Large number of Oriya books for vernacular 
schools were written and printed by the missionaries. These educa-. 
tional efforts were no small contributions in the early days of the 
British rule. On the one hand, it influenced the government to follow 
an effective educational policy and on the other, it encouraged the 
people to imbibe the new spirit and to emulate their examples by 
helping the spread of education, by establishing printing presses and 
by making zealous efforts for improving the language and literature 
of Orissa. 


The missionaries also opened new vistas in philanthropic 
activities in Orissa—a province which invariably suffered from seasonah 
calamities like drought, flood and famine. They opened a number 
of orphanages in different parts of the province for boys and girls in 
destitution. They were not only provided with food and shelter, but 
also vocational education and employment. Of course, many of them 
accepted the new creed, but without the Christian charity the death 
toll certainly would have been much greater and the condition of the 
survivors extremely miserable as the orthodox society shut the door 
against them. In the famine of 1866, there were 353 boys and 429 
girls in the Cuttack orphanage alone. 


Thus the missionaries certainly created a new atmosphere and 
roused the people to face newrealities. They claimed to represent a 
superior culture and with characteristic missionary zeal criticized alk 
native institutions. However, the early Christian converts formed a 
small exclusive community without much social influence or leadership. 
For the missionaries in Orissa, the area of operation was also limited. 
In the princely states, where the British regulations and laws were not 
in force, the missionaries could not carry on any effective work for a 
long time. Several other factors such as, the lack of good communi- 
cation, slow growth of English education, rigidity ‘of social customs 
due to the rigours of old traditions, hindered the missionaries to make 
much headway in Orissa. It was not the congenial soil for the 
growth and dissemination of their ideas. 


But then, slowly the situation changed. Critical self-analysis by 
thoughtful Hindus paved the way for new socio-religious movements. 
The need to wipe out superstitious beliefs and distorted rituals from 
our society and religion was felt. The anglicised Bramho movement 
of Bengal penetrated to Orissa in the sixties of the 19th century and 
at the same time an indigenous cult, the Mahima dharma, appeared 
in its firmament to give new dimeasions to old thoughts. 
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Brahmo Movement 


In the second half of the 19th century, the Brahmo preachers 
from Bengal visited Orissa frequently and gave lectures to the people 
regarding their faith and organised upasana or prayers in some places. 
In those days many Bengalees were serving in different offices and 
schools in Orissa. They readily came under the influence of the 
Brahmo preachers and formed the nucleus of the Brahmo movement 
in the province. The message of Brahmoism was first carried to 
Orissa by Maharshi Devendranath Tagore when he came to the 
province as early as the 1850's in connection with the supervision of 
his estates. Soon after efforts were made to organise a Brahmo 
Samaj on the Adi Brahma Samaj model. It was called Cuttack 
Samaj. Ind course of time, a mandir for upasana was constructed and 
a few members attended it on saturday evenings and held upasana 
according to Adi Samaj methods. 


On 1 July 1869 some young men established another Samaj at 
Cuttack known as the Utkal Brahmo Samaj. In 1871 Professor 
Haranath Bhattacharya was appointed in the Cuttnck College and he 
took up the works of the new Samaj in right earnest. He wasa 
member of the Bramho Samaj of India and therefore, the new Samaj 
was afhliated to that branch at Calcutta. Inthesame year another 
man, who rendered great service to the spread of Bramho ideals in 
Orissa, joined the Samaj. He was Madhu Sudan Rao, the poet and 
educationist, who served in different schools in Orissa as a teacher 
and then as an inspector. Others associated with the Samaj were 
Bhusan Chandra Bhattacharya, Ramnarayan Dutta, Girish Chandra 
Mitra, Biswanath Banerjee, etc. The Bramhos established several 
schools, published books and journals® and undertook social service 
according to their ideals. When the Bramhos of Calcutta agitated 
for the adoption of a new act for civil marriages in $871, in Orissa 
the younger Samaj joined with the Brahma Samaj of India and sent a 
memorial in its support. The old branch opposed the movement and 
sent a counter memorial. But inspite of hostile attitude of two 
groups, as their number was small, both the Samajes were accummo- 
dated in the same Mandir constructed in 1877, Two services were 
held there, one on Saturday evening and the other on Sundays.} 


In the last quarter of the 19th century Pyari Mohan Acharya, 
Sadhu Charan Roy, Biswanath Kar, etc. joined the Brahma Samaj as 


* The Brahmo Journals were—Uikal Subhakari (1869) and Dharmabeodhini 
(1874). 
1. Sivanath Shastri, History of the Brahmo Samaj (2nd ed. Cal, 1974), p. 521. 
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active members. Pyari Mohan Acharya was gifted with oratorical 
powers and exceptional organisational ability. During his short span 
of life, he undertook a number of progressive work in right earnest 
and established an educational institution called Cuttack Academy. 
Biswansath Kar was a prominent man in the field of literature and his 
progressive ideas attracted a number of young men, who were initiated 
into the new faith. Brahmo preachers like Sadhu Aghornath, Keshab 
Chandra Sen, P.C. Mazumdar, Giris Chandra Sen and Gour Govinda 
Roy of the New Dispensation and Ram Kumar Vidyaratna and 
Nowadip Chandra Das of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj visited 
Orissa in course of their missionary propaganda. Brahmo 
preachers also visited the garjat states like Dhenkanal, Talcher, 
Pallahara, Baramba etc. to propagate their ideals. 


Besides Cuttack, another Brahmo centre in Orissa was Balasore 
where a samaj, according tothe Adj Samaj model, was founded as 
early as 1860. But it became effective only a few years later when 
Babu Bhagban Chandra Das joined the movement. He brought 
much progressive spirit to it and mainly through his influence, some 
prominent men of Balasore joined the samaj. They carried on the 
propaganda in the neighbouring villages and thus the Brahmo ideal 
spread in and around Balasore. By 1888 Nandalal Banerjee, a 
missionary of the New Dispensation made Balasore his principal 
centre and his efforts greatly strengthened Brahmo activities at Bala- 
sore in the last decades of the 19th century. 


Thus, the educated people of Orissa in the second half of the 
19th century were much inclined towards Brahmo faith and its prog- 
ressive ideas. But in Cuttack and Balasore, where the Brahmo 
faith took some root, it was limited primarily to a small middle class 
intelligentsia. However, the movement stirred their minds and made 
them conscious of the limitations of their socio-religious system. 


Mahima Movement 


In the second half of the 19th century, when the educated urban 
people of Orissa were inclined to accept Brahmo faith as a reaction 
to the preachings of the Christian missionaries, an indigenous cult 
known as ‘Mahima dharma’ brought a large number of uneducated 
rural people into its fold and probably checked mass conversion into 
Christianity in the province. In course of time it spread to the 


1. Sivanath Sastri, History of the Brahmo Samaj, p. 522. 
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neighbouring States like Bengal, Assam, Andhra Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh, etc. The exponents of this cult never liked the lime light of 
publicity and naturally their activities were shrouded in obscurity 
foralongtime. They were even known as the followers of modern 
Buddhism.! But subsequently the erroneous belief was changed and 
the philosophy and teachings of Mahima cult was understood in 
proper perspective.” 


Founder of the Cult—Mahima Goswami 


The early life of Mahima Goswami, the founder of the cult, like 
many saints and seers, is shrouded in obscurity. He appears for 
the first time in 1826 at Puri. It is said that during that period he was 
sleeping on the Jagannath Road.and was keeping silence most of the 
time. He had only one saffron-coloured small garment or Kaupina 
in his loins. From Puri he travelledto nearby places and, passing 
through Bhubaneswar and Cuttack, he finally reached the Kapilas 
Hills® in 1838. At the top of the hill he engaged himself in serious 
penances and Yogic practices for Jong twelve years. There he gave 
up cloths and began to put on the bulk of Kumbhi tree which later 
on became the only garment of his top-most disciples. The first 
convert and disciple of Mahima Goswami, Siddha Govinda Baba, 
met bim on that bill and was initiated iato the cult. He is regarded 
as the Adi Siddha of the new Mahima cult? 


Bhagirathi Bhramarbar, the then Raja of Dhenkanal, also met 
Mabima Swami at Kapilas and became his devotee. There he 
constructed one hermitage for the Swami who spent about twenty 
four years on the hill for completion of his Yogic practices. In 1862 
Mahima Goswami descended from Kapilas and propagated his new 
cult on the plains. Slowly a band of devoted followers gathered 
round him. He travelled throughout Orissa till his death in 1876. 
His mortal remains were buried at Joranda in Dhenkanal, not far 
from Kapilas and it became the principal seat of the movement. 


1. N.N. Vasu, The Modern Buddhism aud its Followers in Orissa, (August, 1911) 

2. C.R. Das, Mahima Dharma of Orissa (Viswa Bharat, 1952), Also Biswanath 
Baba, History of Satya Mahima Dharma (3rd edn., Cuttack, 1965) 

* It is situated ata distance of about 30 K.M. from Dhenkanal, one of the 
feudatory states of Orissa under the British Rule. 


3. Biswanath Baba, History of Satva Mahima Dharma, (3rd Edition 1965), 
p. 12. 
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Tenets of Satya Mahima Dharma 


The followers of the Mahima Dharma telieve in the worship 
and adoration of Alekha Param Brahma. It is philosophically cate- 
gorised as Visuddhadvaita—Brahmavad. In Mahima Dharma, 
Param Brahma, the Absolute Reality, is said to be Alekha (without 
description), Anakar (without shape), Anadi (without end). Thus 
he is indescribable beyond all categories of thought. However, 
Brahman alone is the cause of world-creation. It is because of 
Brabman’s wonderful greatness or Mahima the world is evolved, 
preserved and destroyed. But Visuddhadvaitavada of Mahima cult 
excludes a maya vada of Sankar. Maya has no place in Mahima cult. 
Advaitism that excludes mayavada and includes mahimavada is claimed 
to be pure and is argued to be logically consistent by the exponents 
of the cult. 


The philosophy of Mahima cult is not incompatible with the 
teachings of Vedas and Upanishad.! It does not refute their authenti- 
city and authority, but makes an attempt to reform Hinduism from 
within. Especially two greatest evils of the Hindu society in the 19th 
century were the targets of attack by Mahima Goswami. Those evils 
were: idolatry and rigid caste system The Mahima cult does not 
recognise the Hindu pantheon and preaches against idol worship of 
any kind. In fact, Mahima Goswami tried to remove the remote 
possibility of idol-worship by declaring that worship is due not to any 
body, but to the eternal guru who is param brahman. The Mahimaites 
concentrates directly on the non-dual ultimate reality. Even Mahima 
Goswami is not worshipped by the followers of his cult. Mahima 
Goswami also discouraged rigid caste system. His followers belonged 
to all castes and there was no restriction for inter-dining. The Swami. 
took cooked food in the houses of al! his disciples. Thus the rigidity of 
the caste system was, to a great extent, waived off by the Mahimaites. 


The new cult did not prescribe rigid asceticism but laid stress on 
disciplined habits to control body and mind. The sanyasins of the cult 
were required to travel constantly, to beg not more than one meal 
from any householder and not to stay more than one night in any 
village. Even the principal centre of the mahima cult, Joranda, had 
no permanent endownment for its maintenance. One notable point 
regarding the disciples of the cult was that though both men and 


1. Biswanath Baba, Alekh Param Brahma Darshanam (Utkal University, 1968). 
This work illustrates the basic philosophy of the cult from the sayings of 
Vedas and Upanishada. 
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women were lay devotees, only men were allowed to the monastic 
order. Women were strictly forbidden to enter into it and ever sincé 
the days of Mahima Swami, this rule has been rigorously enforced to 
maintain the purity of the cult. 


Besides the principal centre at Joranda, there were number of 
smaller ashramas not only in Orissa, but also in the neighbouring pro- 
vinces. Mahima Swami, by his long missionary career, had laid down 
strong foundations for his new cult. He had propagated it not only 
throughout the coastal districts, but also in the hill tracts or garjats of 
Orissa. His principal disciples, inspired by his teachings, carried on his 
mission with great zeal and spread it beyond Or:ssa. The ashramas, 
maintained by the devotees, served as the meeting grounds of the 
Mahimaites in those localities. One prominent ashram of the cult in 
Western Orissa was established in 1877 by the philosopher-poet, Bhima 
Bhoi, at Khaliapali on the bank of the Ang river. His devotional 
songs helped much to popularise the cult among the common people 
in Orissa. 


In the second half of the 19th century, the Mahima cult acted 
as a powerful force to counteract, on the one hand, the movements 
of the Christian missionaries and-on the other, the appeals of the 
anglicised Bramho movement. It kindled new hopes in the minds of 
millions of Hindus who could aspire to find salvation in their owa 
traditional system but ina simple way in which there was neither 
elaborate ritualism nor predominance of priests. Moreover, it did not 
recognise any distinction between caste, creed, colour or any such 
narrow Social division of human beings. All men and women could 
take refuge in Alekh Param Brahma. In the caste-ridden society of 
the 19th century, it emerged as a revolutionary cult. 


Mahima Swami’s mission in Orissa was to liberate the down- 
trodden men and women from the bondage of caste, superstitious 
beliefs and tradition, ritualistic idolatry and predominance of priests. 
‘One god, onc religion, one caste’ seems to be the ideal which he 
preached and thus brought about tremendous influence on the 
religious, social and cultural life of the people.* 


* A recent survey reveals that the numbcr of Mahima ashcams in Orissa— 757, 
Andhra Pradesh-50, Assam—33, Bengal—73, Bibar-12 and Madhya 
Pradesh—74. ASfahima Dharma- Darshanam (Koraput, Orissa, 1972). 


CHAPTER V 


GROWTH OF 
NATIONAL CONSCIOUSNESS (1900-1919) 


Beginning of Political Activities 


In the last chapter we have discussed the factors leading to the 
growth of socio-political awareness in Orissa especially among the 
intelligentsia who formed several organizations to spearhead different 
movements. The political consciousness of the people in Orissa had 
been sufficiently roused by the last quarter of the 19th century. A 
big public meeting was organised at Cuttack on 30 June 1882 to 
celebrate the occasion of the-adoption of new scheme of local self- 
government in India by Lord Ripon’s Government. Madhu Sudan 
Das, Hariballabha Ghose, Priyanath Chatterjee, Madhu Sudan Rao, 
Bipin Behari Mitra were among others who spoke on the occasion 
and they observed that the people were prepared to shoulder the 
responsibilities entrusted to them by the new scheme of local self- 
government. They desired that the people should be allowed to 
elect their representatives to the local bodies in order to make them 
more effective and popular. A public meeting in this connection 
was also held at Puri in the first week of August 1882 and similar 
Opinions were expressed.*- 


Incidentally, an association named ‘Utkal Sabha’ was started 
at Cuttack in 1882 to spearhead the socio-political activities of the 
people. The Utkal Sabha was soon regarded as the most prominent 
political organisation of the intelligentsia in the principal town of the 
Orissa division which wielded considerable influence in moulding 
public opinion in the province in the last two decades of the 19th 


1. Utkal Dipika, 8 July 1882 
2. Ibid, 9 September 1882. 
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century. The first meeting which ushered the Uskal Sabha into 
existence was held in the premises of the Cuttack Printing Com- 
pany on 16 August 1882. Many leading men of the town were 
present on that occasion and they decided to establish a perraanent 
Organisation in order to champion the cause of the people and to 
help the institutions of local self-government particularly in the 
district of Cuttack. The first office-bearers were also nominated in 
that meeting. Chaudhuri Kasinath Das and Gauri Sankar Ray 
were chosen as the first president and secretary of the organisation. 
respectively. Besides there were two vice-presidents and a few 
members of the executive committee.» Madhu Sudan Das, who 
had come away from Calcutta and had joined the Bar at Cuttack, 
was associated with the Utkal Sabha from the beginning.* Gauri 
Sankar Ray, the cditor of Utkal Dipika, the leading journal of Orissa, 
acted as the secretary of the organisation for a very long time. In 
fact, most of the meetings of the Sabha were held in the premises of 
the Utkal Dipika itself and through his journal, Gauri Sankar gave 
due publicity to the activities of the organisation. 


The Utkal Sabha organised a special meeting on 21 May 1883. 
to discuss the I/bert Bill. The members unanimously agreed to 
support it and they sent a petition to the Governor-General for 
acceptance of the bill.” In 1886 petitions were sent to the govern- 
ment for reconstituting the legislative councils in order to give more 
representation to the Indian people in those bodies.* 


Participation in Indian National Congress 


The political consciousness of the people in Orissa was further 
roused, as elsewhere in India, during the last decade of the 19th 
century by their association with the Indian National Congress. No 
delegate from Orissa attended the first session of the Indian National 
Congress. But immediate attention of the people was drawn to its 
activities, and a public meeting was held in the town of Cuttack on 
3 March 1886 to discuss the resolutions adopted by the Congress in 
its first session. Allleading men attended the meeting and took 


1. Utkal Dipika, 19 August 1882. 

* Madhu Sudan had spent about long 16 years in Calcutta and with the 
highest university degrees he returned to Cuttack to join the local Bar by 
ihe middle of 1881. He was the first Oriya Pleader and soon took the 
leading part in organizing and moulding public opinion in the province. 

2. Utkal Dipika, 26 May 1883. 
Ibid, 25 December 1886. 
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part in its deliberations. Except the partial modification of one 
resolution, all other resolutions were accepted in that meeting! The 
modified resolution related to the examination for entering into 
Indian Civil Service for which it was felt that the candidates should 
not be asked to go to England due to apprehension for the loss of 
caste. Tothe second session of the Indian National Congress held 
in the last week of December 1886, the Utkal Sabha sent its four 
selected representatives. They were: Madhu Sudan Das, Golak 
Chandra Bose, Hariballabha Ghose and Kalipada Banerjee. Besides, 
the National Society of Balasore also selected three delegates namely, 
Baikuntha Nath De, Bhagaban Chandra Das and Ramesh Chandra 
Mandal, for participation in the Congress session.? Thereafter dele- 
gates from Orissa, nominated by these associations, attended the Con- 
gress sessions held at different places. Rev. Shem Sahu, John Samson 
Rout, Munshi Muhammad Atahar, Bhagaban Chandra Das, Ramesh 
Chandra Mandal, Gauri Sankar Ray and Madhu Sudan Das took 
keen interest in the activities of the Congress in its early years. 
Especially the leaders of the Utkal Sabha like Madhu Sudan Das 
and Gauri Sankar Ray acted as the pioneers in bringing the message 
of Congress and its liberal ideas to Orissa in the last two decades of 
the 19th century. They laid the foundation of constitutional struggle 
of the people against the British authorities. However, the energy 
and enthusiasm of the Icaders in Orissa was Soon diverted toa 
different problem and that dissociated some of them from the 
national mainstream for about two decades from the beginning of 
the 20th century. 


Agitation for Amalgamation of Oriya-speaking Tracts 


The problem which agitated the minds of enlightened Oriyas 
for a long time was the amalgamation of Oriya-speaking tracts into 
one administrative unit and then the formation of a separate 
province. It led to an organised movement—a sustained struggle for 
many years in a constitutional way to achieve the said objective. 
The agitation for amalgamation of Oriya-speaking tracts roused and 
moulded public opinion in the province and helped much for the 
growth of political consciousness of the people in the zarly decades 
of the 20th century. 


The first proposal for the unification of the scattered Oriya- 
speaking tracts under single administration came from Raja Bai- 
kuntha Nath De (of Balasore) and Bichitrananda Patnaik of Cuttack 


1, Utkal Dipika, 6 March 1886. 
2. Ibid., 25 December 1886. 
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in 1875.1. They presented a memorandum to the Government in this 
regard. In November 1888 Sir S.C. Bayley, the Lieuténant-Governor 
of Bengal, visited Orissa. He was presented a memorial by the 
Utkal Sabha of Cuttack and among other things, he was requested 
to give attention to the problem of uniting the Oriya-speaking terri- 
tories of Madras, C.P. and Bengal in one administrative unit so that 
its all round development would be possible. However, the Lieute- 
nant-Governor rejected the proposal outright in his reply to the 
memorial.” 


In 1895 the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces 
‘decided to abolish the Oriya language from official use in the district 
of Sambalpur. Such.a decision against the interest of the majority 
of Oriya population in the district raised a storm of protest not only 
in that: district but also throughout Orissa. On 20 June 1895, the 
Utkal Sabha sent a memorial to Lord Elgin, the Governor-General, 
protesting against that unjust and arbitrary measure. They. observed 
that the denial to the people of the use of their mother tongue was 
the worst form of gagging and was yet uoknown even in the most 
despotic form of government. All protests were in vain, and by the 
end of 1895, Oriya was abolished in the courts of Sambalpur. Such 
a decision naturally wounded the sentiments of the Oriya-speaking 
people very much and efforts were made in all directions to reverse 
the step taken by the government. 


It is curious to note that in July 1895, H.G. Cooke, the 
Commissioner of Orissa, supported the movement for amalgamation 
of the Oriya-speaking tracts. It was the first official support extended 
to the demands of the people. In his annual administrative report, 
Cooke suggested certain measures for consideration of the higher 
authorities. He pointed out that Orissa was a very small division 
both in area and population and the commissioner would find time 
to deal with any addition to his own responsibilities. He wanted 
the extension of divisional boundaries so as to include the whole 
area populated by races speaking the Oriya language. According to 
Cooke, the areas which could be united with the Orissa division 
were : (i) Sambalpur district of the Chatisgarh Division cf the 
Central Provinces, (i!) Tributary states of Patna, Sonepur, Rairakhol, 
Bamra and Kalahandi, and (iii) the whole or part of the Ganjam 
dizirict with the states of Kimidi and Ghumsur.? Cooke’s argu- 
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ments for amalgamation were based on “ethnological and philologi- 
cal” considerations, but his suggestions were completely ignored. 


The agitation is Sambalpur for the restoration for Oriya as the 
court language continued unabated. In July 1901 some leading men 
of Sambalpur waited in deputation on Sir Andrew Fraser, the Chief 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces, and suggested that “‘if it was 
thought impossible to have Oriya as the language of one Central 
Provinces’ district, they would prefer to be transferred to Orissa.’’* 
Such a proposal was appreciated by the Chief Commissioner who 
urged the Government of India to transfer Sambalpur to Orissa 
Division. Madhu Sudan Das, who was a member of the Bengal 
Legislative Council by that time, informed Lord Curzon, the Gover- 
nor-General, that the people of Orissa fully supported: the memorial 
sumbitted to Sir Andrew Fraser, and it was their desire that the Oriya 
territories should be placed under a Chief Commissioner. A deputa- 
tion from Sambalpur consisting of Madan Mohan Misra, Balabhadra 
Suar, Braja Mohan Patnaik, Bihari Das Mahant and Sripati Misra, 
also met the Governor-General at Simla to acquaint him with their 
problems.” However, the Government of India did not consider it 
feasible to transfer Sambalpur to the Orissa Division or to create a 
Chief Commissionership for Orissa at that time, though they restored 
Oriya to its rightful place in the Sambalpur district from 1 January 
1903. 


During the latter half of 1902, the Oriyas of Ganjam sent a 
mammoth memorial to Lord Curzon in which they spoke of them- 
selves as dissociated from their Oriya brethren, and of Orissa as “a 
limb separated frcm the body’, and they prayed that the Govern- 
ment of India will be graciously pleased” ‘‘to bring together the 
scattered divisions inhabited by Oriya-speaking peoples, i.e, Ganjam 
in Madras, Sambalpur in the C.P., and Orissa in Bengal, under the 
Government of Bengal or under any one Government and one 
University.” 


‘cowards the end of the year, Raja Baikuntha Nath De of 
Balasore presented a memorial to Lord Curzon in which he had 
urged the Governor-General to constitute a separate administrative 
unit for all Oriya-speaking territories or to keep them under one 
provincial administration of either Bengal, Madras or the Central: 
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provinces. Thus, by the beginning of the 20th century the consti- 
tutional agitation in different parts of the Oriya-speaking territories 
had started. It aroused political consciousness of the people to a 
great extent and that paved the way for the establishment of a new 
organization in the province to spearhead their demands before the 
British authorities. 


‘Utkal Sammilani (1903) 


Early in 1903 a small group of enthusiastic Oriyas assembled in 
the town of Rambha on the shore of Chilka lake. Encouraged by 
the Raja of Khallikote they decided to establish the Ganjam Jatiya 
Samiti. Its first sitting was held in April 1903 in the town of 
Berhampur and was attended by many representatives from the 
Oriya-speaking tracts in different provinces. Such a common gather- 
ing gave expression to the desire of the Oriya-speaking people for 
amalgamation of their areas under a single administration. About 
the same time, the Uskal Sabha of Cuttack summoned a public meet- 
ing under the Presidentship of Madhu Sudan Das in which it was 
decided to send a memorial to the Governor-General praying bim (1) 
“to transfer to the Orissa Division the Oriya-speaking portions of the 
districts of Ganjam, Vizagpatam, Sambalpur, Chhota Nagpur and 
Midnapore so far as this can be done having regard to territorial 
contiguity” or (2) “to raise to Orissa Division to a Chief Commis- 
signership like that of Assam, retaining the judicial supervision of the 
High Court at Calcutta and the educational connection with the 
‘Calcutta University, whichever of these two measures is in the 
opinion of the government better calculated to secure the advance- 
ment of the race.” 


Finally, the representatives of the Oriya-speaking tracts of 
Madras, the Central Provinces and Bengal met in a conference at 
Cuttack on 30-3] December 1903. It was the historic gathering of 
Utkal Sammilani which met amidst unprecedented enthusiasm and 
spearheaded the Oriya Movement till the formation of a separate 
province in 1936. The first conference was presided by Sriram 
Chandra Bhanj Deo, the Maharaja of Mayurbhanj, and was attended 
by a number of feudatory chiefs. Rajendra Narayan Bhanj Deo, 
the Raja of Kanika, was the Chairman of the reception committee 
and Madhu Sudan Das was the secretary and in fact, the moving 
spirit behind such an organization. Aon exhibition organized by the 
conference was opened by K.G. Gupta, the Commissioner of the 
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Orissa Division. The conference discussed many socio-cultural and 
political problems of the Oriya-speaking people, and adopted resolu- 
tions on all important matters pertaining to them.’ Of course, the 
primary purpose of the conference was to build an organisation to 
fight for the amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking tracts. In this 
regard, the first resolution of the Conference welcomed the proposal 
of the Government of India outlined in the famous Risley circular 
regarding territorial adjustment. 


The socio-political awakening of the people in Orissa was quite 
evident from such a conference held at Cuttack. The Oriya move- 
ment, which thus begun in 1903, was the first and pioneering attempt 
in India to create a province on the Jinguistic basis. The people 
made sustained efforts for long thirty years for acceptance of their 
demands by the alien rulers. 


Of course, the relationship of the leaders of Utkal Sammilani 
with the Indian National Congress was embittered from the very 
inception of the former: due to a resolution adopted by the Madras. 
session of the Congress held under the presidentship of Lal Moban 
Ghose ion 1903. The resolution said: “This Congress views with 
deep concern the present policy of the Government of India in 
breaking up territorial divisions which have been of long standing 
and are closely united by ethnological, legislative, social and adminis- 
trative relations and the Congress depricates the separation {fom 
Bengal of Dacca, Mymensingh, Chittaganj divisions and portion of 
Chhotta Nagpur division and also the separation of the district of 
Ganjam and the agency tracts of Ganjam and Vizagpattam from 
the Madras Presidency”. The latter part of the resolution was 
clearly against the amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking tracts and 
hence some leading men of Orissa including Madbu Sudan Das 
gradually dissociated themselves from the Congress activities. The 
trend continued till 1920 when the Utkal Sammilani accepted the 
creed of the Congress in the changed circumstances. 


Curzon’s Proposal for Territorial Adjustment 


In the meantime, Lord Curzon’s government was preparing a 
scheme for some territorial adjustment in the country. It was 
outlined in the famous Risley Circular sent to the Government of 
Bengal on 3 December 1903. In that document, the problems of 
the Oriya-speaking tracts and.how they affected the administration 
of the local governments were fully discussed. Taking all factors 
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into consideration, the Government of India decided “to unite the 
whole of Oriya-speaking peoples, both hill and plain, under one 
administration and to make that administration, of Bengal.” “In 
other words,” the «circular added, ‘they would add to Orissa the 
Oriya-speaking tracts of Sambalpur (615,941 Oriya-speaking people 
out of the total population of 829,698) and its Feudatory States, the 
Ganjam District (with the possible exception of one taluk in which 
Oriya is said not to be the prevalent language) and the Ganjam and 
Vizagapatam Agency Tracts”. Finally, the Government of India 
concluded with a confident note stating: ‘“‘Such a scheme would 
solve the question of language once and for all. This change would 
relieve both the C.P. and Madras of a troublesome excre- 
scence upon their administrative system; and it would result in 
handing over the Oriya problem to one Government alone on a 
scale and with a unity that would admit of its being treated with 
consistency and efficiency.’ 


The proposals regarding Orissa in Risley Circular was widely 
supported in different quarters. The Government of Bengal obser- 
ved : ‘“‘The proposals are based mainly on the idea that it is desirable 
to unite under one administration all the Oriya-speaking races. The 
Lieutenant-Governor is able from his own experience to give 
strong support to this proposal.’ The Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces likewise favoured the union of the Oriya-speaking 
tracts, and advocated the transfer of Sambalpur and the feudatory 
states of Sonepur, Bamra, Patna, Kalahandi and Rairakhol to 
Orissa. The people of Orissa overwhelmingly favoured the creation 
of a separate province to be curved out of all the Oriya-speaking 
tracts and to be kept under a Chief Commissioner. But the scheme 
was opposed by Lords Ampthill, the Governor of Madras, who was 
not prepared to transfer Ganjam and Vizagpatam areas to Orissa. 
Sir Andrew Fraser, the then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, who 
subsequently changed his views and opposed the transfer of the 
Oriya areas from the administration of Madras to that of Bengal. 


Before the final decision was taken, Lord Curzon went on leave 
and Lord Ampthill officiated asthe Viceroy. The people of Orissa 
could not get the benefit cf Lord Curzon’s sympathetic attitude on 
the matter. Lord Ampthill as the Governor of Madras had opposed 
the merger of the Oriya areas of Madras with the Orissa Division of 
Bengal and he did not change his views while taking the final decision 
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op the issue as the ‘officiating Governor-General of India. The 
resolution of the Goternment of India (No. 2491, dated 19th July 
1905), therefore, abandoned the transfer of Ganjamand Vizagpatam 
Agency to Orissa, though the proposed transfer of Sambalpur area to 
the latter was approved. The decision bacame effective from 
October 1905. The five Oriya-speaking States of Patna, Kalahandi, 
Sonpur, Bamra and Rairakhol were also transferred to the Orissa 
Division from the Central Proviaces as also the two States of Gangpur 
and Bonai from the Chota Nagpur Division. Thus, the number of 
the Oriya-speaking States formally attached to the Orissa Division 
became twenty-four, and this group of States were known as the 
Feudatory States of Orissa.’ Thereafter,. inspite of all agitations, 
the boundary of Orissa remained unchanged till 1 April 1936 though 
Bihar and Orissa became a separate province in 1912 when the 
Partition of Bengal was annulled by Lord Hardinge. Of course, two 
States, Seraikala and Kharsuan, were added to the Feudatory States 
of Orissa in 1916, thus raising their number to 26. 


Agitation for the creation of a separate State incorporating the 
outlying Oriya-speakiog territories continued with vigour after 1905. 
The Utkal Sammilani or Utkal Union Conference held its annual 
sessions at different places and reiterated the demand in unequivocal 
terms. The matter was brought to the notice of the Roya] Commission 
on Decentralisation in 1907 and the creation of a Chief Commis- 
sionership for the whole of Oriya-speaking territories was suggested. 
In 1908, Madhu Sudan Das tried to convince this matter to the 
British authorities especially the Secretary of State for India during 
his visit to London. During the next year a deputation of the Oriya 
Samaj of Ganjam inet the Governor of Madras and urged upon him 
the necessity for separating the Ortya-speaking tracts of Ganjam and 
Vizagpatam from the Telgu-speaking area and joining them with 
Orissa. 


The situation took a dramatic turn with the momentus decision 
of the Government of India during the Viceroyalty of Lord Hardinge 
regarding the redisrtibution of territories of the provinces in eastern 
India. The famous despatch to the Secretary of State on 25 August 
1911 suggested the annulment of the partition of Bengal and the 
creation of a new province of Bihar and Orissa. It was observed: 
“The Oriyas like the Beharees have little in common with the 
Bengalees. And we propose to leave Orissa with Behar and Chhota 
Nagpur. We believe that this arrangement will well accord with 
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popular sentiment in Orissa and will be welcome to Behar as present- 
ing a sea-board to the province.” But, in fact, Public feeling was not 
at all fathomed in taking such a decision and it was not at all palat- 
able to the people of Orissa. 


The sentiments of the people were voiced in very strong terms 
at the 8th Annual Session of the Utkal Union Conference held at 
Berbampur on 6-7 April 1912. Madhu Sudan spoke in a tone of 
deep dissatisfaction: ‘‘I suppose there is no people under the British 
Government who have been treated more unjustly and unkindly than 
the people of Orissa who have done nothing to deserve such treat- 
ment.”! Some members of the British Parliament also were not 
satisfied with such a decision. The Secretary of State for India, while 
appreciating the desire of the Oriya-speaking people for a Chief 
Commissionership, promised that equal attention would be paid to 
the needs of Orissa, as to Bihar. Thus, once again the legitimate 
interests of the people of Orissa remained unfulfilled. The political 
consciousness of the people had been sufficiently roused by this time, 
and they carried on their struggle till the fulfilment of the demands 
two decades later. 


Participation of the Oriya Members in Legislative Councils 


Another factor which helped the growth of political conscious- 
ness in Orissa during the first two decades of the 20th century was the 
participation of the Oriya members in the legislative councils where 
‘many problems were raised and discussed. Raja Baikuntha Nath De 
of Balasore was the first member of the Benga! Legislative Council to 
which he was nominated in November }883. Jo 1896 Madhu Sudan 
Das was elected as the representative of the municipalities of Orissa 
and Chota Nagpur.? He took keen interest in asking questions in the 
Council in order to draw attention of the British authorities to the 
important problems facing the people of Orissa. His first term ended 
in February 1898. He again came to the Council in July 1900. As 
a representative of the District Boards of Orissa, he naturally took 
keen interest in promoting the cause of the District Boards in parti- 
cular and the people of Orissa in general. 


In 1902 Madhu Sudan spoke strongly regarding the promotion 
-of higher education in Orissa in the Bengal Legislative Council. He 
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alleged that there was only one Government College in Orissa which 
was also not properly looked after by the authorities. He demanded 
adequate grants for the improvement of educational facilities in Orissa. 
In this connection Madhu Sudan pleaded for the introduction of 
traditional crafts in the primary schools. He desired that the children 
of agriculturists and artisans, who read in those schools should not 
be taught only from the usual syllabus, but at the same time they 
should learn by their physical labour the traditional crafts of their 
parents so that they would not hesitate to take up their customary 
crafts after completion of their study. It would also increase the scanty 
income of the poor villagers.” 


Orissa was not represented in the Bengal Council from 1903 to 
1908. In 1909 Madhu Sudan Das was once again elected to the 
Bengal Council. Speaking on the financial statement for 1909-10 on 
5 April 1909, he draw the attention of the government to the problem 
of education and the dispgrity in the distribution of funds on that 
account. He pleaded that the claims of Orissa ought to get preferen- 
tial attention, because it was left in the cold for a long time ‘as her 
claims had not been eloquently advanced.” He wanted a law college 
to be established in Orissa without any delay. He also pleaded for 
the extension of female education in Orissa. In order to make female 
education successful, trained female teachers were required and hence 
a training school for them was urgently needed. 


The liberal views of Madhu Sudan were further reflected in his 
participation in the debate on the Bengal Excise Bill, 1909. In that 
connection he observed that the object of all excise laws and rules 
should be to give the government a control over the use of intoxica~ 
ting articles by the people. “This control’’, he said, ‘‘should have a 
repressive not an encouraging tendency....... A Government 
which takes upon itself to interfere with the people in the choice of 
excisable articles for their use exercises a sort of censorship over the 
taste of the people which would place a discount on its claims to be 
a civilized governmept”.* He criticised the government for forcing 
upon the people intoxicating drugs like ganja and bhang which were 
injurious to health. The policy was to encourage the import of such 
articles from Rajsahi and other places instead of from the garjats of 
Orissa. Madhu Sudan questioned such a policy and said: ‘What 
would be the verdict of the civilized world about an excise adminis- 
tration which prohibited the import of an article which the people 
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liked, in order that by such prohibition Government might force the 
people to take to another article from which it expected a higher 
revenue ?””? 


In 1910, besides Madhu Sudan, another member from Orissa, 
Raja Rajendra Narayan Bhanj Deo of Kanika, joined the Bengal 
Legislative Council. Speaking on the budget discussion in 1910, 
Madhu Sudan suggested some novel methods for popularising agri- 
cultural researches and innovations for better production. The 
agriculturists in India were generally conservative in their outlook 
and they were inclined to look with suspicion on all innovations 
regarding their traditional systems. Therefore, Madhu Sudan pro- 
posed for the estblishment of small experimental farms attached to 
Village schools where the results of scientific experiments on agricul- 
ture could be explained in simple vernacular leaflets. The boys 
could be encouraged to make the experiments and the parents 
would learn by observation. ‘‘That would be a better means of 
disseminating the result’, Madhu Sudan believed, ‘“‘than we can 
possibly get employing teaching agencies’. He also suggested the 
introduction of some sort of industrial teaching into the village 
schools.” 


The last session of the Bengal Legislative Council before the 
formation of the Province of Bihar and Orissa, was held in early 
1912 in which a very important bill, the Orissa Tenancy Bill, was 
adopted in the House inspite of stiff opposition from the members 
of Orissa. No doubt the measure was adopted inahurry. But 
then the Governor-General did not give his assent to the bill on the 


ground that Orissa was to be separated from Bengal within a short 
time. 


The, new province of Bihar and Orissa came into existence on 
1 April 1912 and Sir C.S. Bayley was its first Lieutenant-Governor. 
The Orissa Division comprised the districts of Angul, Balasore, 
Cuttack, Puri and Sambalpur. The total area of the Division was 


13,736 square miles and its population was 4,968,873 according to 
1921 census.° 
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The new Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa consisted of 
21 elected members, 19 nominated members and 3 executive coun- 
cillors. The Lieutenant-Governor presided over the proceedings of 
the council. There were five inembers from Orissa in the Legislative 
Council of the new province. As the franchise was limited, it was 
not possible for common men to get into the Council. Also there 
was no organised political party to contest the election on the basis 
of principles or ideologies. Rai Bahadur Sudam Charan Naik 
and Raj Bahadur Gokulananda Chowdhury were elected to the 
Council from the Municipalities and District Boards of Orissa 
respectively. Raja Rajendra Narayan Bhanj Deo was elected un- 
contested to the Council from the landlords’ constituency of Orissa.? 
Besides these three members, Madhu Sudan Das and Maharaja 
Baikuntha Nath De, were nominated to the Council by the govern- 
ment.2 The representatives of Orissa, while giving vent to their 
own points of view, tried their best to safeguard the interests of the 
people of Orissa as far as practicable. 


Orissa Tenancy Bill (1913) 


On 20 January 1913, the very first day of the meeting of the 
Bihar-Orissa Legislative Council, the Orissa Tenancy Bill, was intro- 
duced. It had been earlier adopted by the previous Bengal Council 
on 27 March 1912, but had been disallowed by the Governor- 
General. Introducing the Bill, E.V, Levinge said: “The object is 
to give Orissa a self-contained agrarian code of its own. which will 
prove to be a real benefit to the people and will remove many of the 
difficulties with which they have been troubled in the past’.* For 
thorough discussion of different provisions of the bill, it was sent to 
a select committee of 9 members in which all five members of Orissa 
were included. The bill was brought back to the House for consi- 
deration in the form recommended by the select committee along 
with the amendments on 7 April 1913. 


It was an agrarian measure of far-reaching consequences and 
naturally stirred the imagination of all sections of people who 
possessed interests in land. The Utkal Dipika of Cuttack reported 
that the people of the province were busy in discussing the provisions 
of the bill in different quarters and it was, no doubt, a healthy sign 
of the awakening of popular consciousness.‘ But then, a measure 
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codifying various complicated land revenue systems, occupancy 
rights, transfer of holdings and such other agrarian interests, unani- 
mity was impossible. Some of the clauses and amendments were 
hotly debated. Even the members from Orissa were also sharply 
divided on some points. Some of the amendments moved by Saiyed 
Fakbruddin, Sudam Charan Naik, Raja of Kanika were withdrawn. 
The provision in the bill regarding the transfer of occupancy holdings 
was very much debated. The Raja of Kanika desired that it should 
be omitted from the bill and such an amendment was moved on his 
behalf by Sudam Charan Naik. However, three other members 
from Orissa, Baikuntha Nath De, Madhu Sudan Das and Gokula- 
nanda Chowdhury supported the provision of the bill. After much 
discussion and division, it was adopted by the Council. 


The Bil! was finally passed by the House on 7 April 19:3. It 
was a comprehensive and self-contained tenancy code consisting of 
252 clauses and 3 schedules. Undoubtedly it helped to remove much 
of the confusion of the past due to piecemeal legislation, but the 
interests of the tenants could not be fully protected as the govern- 
ment did not conceive of any radical measure at that time. The 
zamindars still exercised much authority over the tenants and the 
agrarian system was dominated by their oppressive deeds. 


Gopabandhu and Oriya Nationalism 


Gopabandhu Das, the foremost leader of Orissa in the earlier 
phase of Gandhian movement, played a conspicuous role in arousing 
national consciousness in the province in the first two decades of the 
20th century. He had plunged into social service in early life and 
had established himself as a nationalist leader by the time he gradua- 
ted from the Ravenshaw College in 1904. He took the B.L. degree 
in 1906 and formally joined the Bar at Cuttack. But his dominant 
aspiration in life was to serve his fellow-countrymen. 


Soon after the first Utkal Union Conference in 1903, Gopa- 
bandhu and some of his young and enthusiastic friends established 
the Utkal Youngmen’s Association in July 1904 to undertake social 
service and such other works. As une of its secretary, Gopabandhu 
took the leading part in organising various kinds of social works in 
different parts of the province. Especially it rendered valuable service 
in organizing relief works in time of natural calamities like flood, 
drought and famine. In the terrible flood of 1907, large tracts of 
coastal districts suffered heavi'y and Gopabandhu not only took the 
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leading role in organising relief works, but also roused the people 
through various forums to help those who faced such grave calamities. 
In the subsequent famine operations in 1908, ‘(Gopabandhu was the 
leading spirit of the voluntary organisation. He worked out a 
detailed scheme for relief operations in the districts of Cuttack and 
Puri and the Utkal Sammilani also approved of his programme. A 
sub-committee was constituted in which Gopabandhu was ‘taken as 
a member. He worked hard with a band of volunteers to relieve the 
distress of the people by distribution of ‘food and other-essential 
materials. A youngman of thirty-one Gopabandhu won the hearts 
of thousands of his followmen by ‘his tireless work and devoted 
service to the poor and distressed. Infact, Gopabandhu’s motto in 
life was to serve his people and to rouse their consciousness through 
selfless service. 


Gopabandhu soon realized that unless a dedicated band of 
youngmen come forward to serve their motherland, it would not 
be possible to rouse the people from their age-long slumber. In 
order to remove lethargy, ignorance and proverty of the masses, 
Gopabandbu rightly emphasized the need for proper education of 
young men in the province. There were, no doubt, a number of 
schools in Orissa at that time, but those institutions were primarily 
designed to serve the needs of the government. Therefore, Gopa- 
bandhu desired to establish an ideal school which would impart 
education to the pupils not only in traditional courses, but also 
infuse in their young minds the ideals of patriotism, social service, 
honesty and such other human virtues. 


Before the beginning of the experiment, Gopabandhu had 
worked for a few months in the feudatory state of Nilgiri in 1906 in 
a proposed high school. The greatest experiment of his life began 
in 1909 with the establishment of a Middle English School at Satya- 
badi in the district of Puri. The school began to function from 12 
August 1909 with Gopabandhu as the secretary of its managing 
committee. As noted before, it was a school with a different mission- 
the mission of making men who would serve their motherland. 
Naturally it combined the two systems of education, the old gurukul 
system and the system of english education prevalent in those days. 


In course of time, a brilliant band of teachers joined the 
Satyabadi school to implement the ideals of Gopabandhu. Most 
prominent among them were Pandit Nilakantha Das, Acharya 
Harihar Das, Pandit Godavarish Misra and Pandit Krupasinadhu 
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Misra. Nilakantha, Godavarish and Krupasindhu had obtained 
M.A, degrees. fromm the Calcutta University and without seeking any 
lucrative government service, they opted to be school teachers with 
mere pittance. Only those: who were prepared to sacrifice their 
personal comforts and' monetary gains could join the school-with a 
missionary spirit. 


Pandit. Nilakantha Das joined the school in October 1911 and 
from the next year high school classes were opened. Acharya 
Harihar resigned his service from the P.M. Academy of Cuttack and 
joined the school in the middle of 1912. In April 1913, Pandit 
Godavarish Misra, after completion of his studies in the Calcutta 
University, joined the school, and'Pandit Krupasindhu Mishra came 
in 1914. It that year, the school authorities applied to the University 
for its recognition as a high English school. The British authorities 
hesitated to recognize the school in: the first instance because of 
fabricated reports submitted by some local officers against the school. 
That the schoo] was a revolutionary centre and the boys were being 
trained on that line was a wrong notion which persisted in the minds 
of the authorities for some time. The schoo! was finally recognised 
by the Calcutta University to which it was affiliated upto 1917. 
When the Patna University was established in 1918, the school came 
under its control. Even after recognition, the schoo! management 
did not like to receive grants from the government for pursuing an 
independent course of action. 


The Satyabadi School soon attracted a large number of students 
from different parts of the province. A big hostel was built to acco- 
modate them. Some teachers remained with them constantly as their 
guides and laid emphasis on character-buiding as the prime concern of 
their education. Not only the traditional courses were taught and the 
students showed good results in the university examinations, but 
also necessary training was imparted in several other fields so that 
the young minds would imbibe the true spirit of education and would 
exce] in different walks of life in future. The school even imparted 
elementary knowledge in village industry and agriculture. Some 
Students earned the cost of their studies by working in the school 
fields and workshops. To impress upon young minds our glorious 
cultural heritage and to rouse their national consciousness, the 
students were taken to the historical sites like Konarka, Bhubaneswar, 
Khandagiri and Dhauligiri, etc. But utmost emphasis was given 
on social service. Gopabandhu wanted to inculcate the true spirit 
of sacrifice and service in the young minds so that when they 
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would go out of the school, they would serve the distressed people 
in the country ungrudgingly. The students of the school worked as 
volunteers under the guidance of their teachers during the Car 
festival at Puri and rendered much service to the suffering pilgcims. 
Besides, in times of natural calamities like flood, drought and 
famines, the students of the school rushed to the affected areas with 
whatever materials they could collect from the neighbouring areas. 
They rendered, no doubt, valuable help to the needy and poor by 
distribution rice, food and clothes. In times of epidemics, they gave 
medical aid to the people, taught them preventive measures and thus 


saved many lives in remote areas. 


The schoo] attracted the notice of many a people. Initially the 
local inhabitants, especially orthodox brahmins, did not like the social 
progressives in the school. The teachers and students of the institu- 
tion did not accept many social taboos. The students of different 
castes including the brahmins remained in the same hostel and took 
their meals together. Such a practice was an eyesore to the orthodox 
people and with disgust they set fire to the schoo] building in March 
1912. The school was almost burnt completely but the spirit of 
Gopabandhu and his associates could not be destroyed. They con- 
ducted the school classes in the open field—the fresh air and shady 
trees added a new kind of glamour to the teaching. Like the old 
gurukul system—the risis teaching their disciplies in the ashrams in 
beautiful surroundings—the Satyabadi School made an experiment to 
inculcate the right spirit in the minds of the students. 


Ataresolution adopted in the ninth session of the Urkal Sammi- 
lani held at Puri on 39 December 1913, the organisers of the Satyabadi 
School were praised for their commendable efforts in introducing a 
new and fruitful system of education in the province. The Con- 
ference was presided by Madhu Sudan Das who spoke very highly of 
Gopabandhu and Nilakantha. Many delegates promised help to the 
institution. In fact, the Satyabadi School had emerged as a symbol 
of nascent national spirit of the province. 


The school came into further prominence when Gopabandhu 
became a member of the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Councilin 1916. 
Sir Edward Gait, the Lieutenant-Governor of the province visited the 
school twice and was pleased to notice its novelty. Sir Ashutosh 
Mukherjee, Sir Deb Prasad Sarbadhikari, Sir K.G. Gupta, Acharya 
Jogesh Chandra Roy and many other educationists also visited the 
school and praised the worthwhile experiments of Gopabandhu and 
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his associates. At the hey day of its popularity, the number of the 
students in the school] were more than 500, out of which about 300 
remained in the hostel. The school followed an even course upto 
1920 and then, all of a sudden, it became a nationalist institution 
with the beginning of the Non-Co- operation movement in Orissa and 
was known as ‘Satyabadi Vihar’. It finally collapsed in 1926. Though 
the Satyabadi school existed for a brief period, yet its bright flicker 
had enlightened many a young mind in the province and helped to 
mould national consciousness to a great extent. 


New Bihar-Orissa Council (1916) 


In the election to the new Council in 1916, two sitting members 
Sudam Charan Naik and Nimai Charan Mitra were defeated. Gopa- 
bandhu Das was elected from the municipalities and Braja Sundar 
Das from the district boards of Orissa. From the landholder’s cons- 
tituency Rajendra Narayan Bhanj Deo, the Raja of Kanika, was 
elected. However, he was soon elected uncontested to the Legis- 
lative Assembly of India as a representative of the landholders of 
Bibar and Orissa and bis place in the Bihar and Orissa Council was 
taken by Ganeshla] Pandit. Madhu Sudan was, as before, nominated 
to the Council. 


Among the new members in the Council, Gopabandhu Das 
played a very significant role. By 1917 he had established himself as 
a distinguished man of public spirit who took keen interest in the 
problems affecting the poverty-stricken masses of Orissa. For the 
first time he brought to the Council Chamber the problems o¢ the 
common men and sought to redress their grievances from the 
authorities, 


Gopabandhu’'s Criticism of Government Policy (1917-20) 


Gopabandhu was an eloquent speaker and in moving speeches 
he drew the attention of the authorities to the miserable condition of 
the people. Speaking on the budget of 1917-18 on 29 March 1917, 
he criticised the policy of the government regarding Orissa and 
pointed out that Sir Charles Bayley, the Lieutenant-Governor, had 
given an assurance of equal treatment of Orissa with Bihar in his 
reply to an address of the people of Cuttack soon after the creation 
of the province. But it was not fulfilled. Gopabandhu charged the 
government for negligence of the administrative machinery which 
moved very slowly with regard to Orissa, He emphasized the need 
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for spread of education in Orissa and urged upon the government to 
open M.A. and B.L. classes in the Ravenshaw College, the only 
college in the province at that time. He observed that while the’ 
number of students was decreasing, the jail population was increa- 
sing. With deep conviction Gopabandhu said: “Let then our 
motto be open the school and close the jail.” 


The increase in jail population was due to economic causes, 
The decline of cottage industries, Gopabandhu believed, was mainly 
responsible for the economic deterioration of our masses. The 
country weaver, blacksmith, goldsmith or shoe-maker should be 
prevailed upon not only to revive their parental crafts but also to 
improve them by better methods of working. In that connection he 
pointed out that the number of industria] and technical schools was 
totally insufficient for Orissa as there were only two such institutions. 
He desired that an Engineering School should be opened at Cuttack. 


Gopabandhu also spoke about the revival ,of another very 
important industry, the salt industry, in Orissa which once flourished 
in its long coastal tract.!’ As it was considered to be very vital to 
our economic prosperity, Gopabandhu brought a resolution on this 
matter in the Council on 13 March 1918, and he urged upon the 
government to take necessary steps in that connection. With an 
assurance fromthe authorities, Gopabandhu withdrew the resolution. 


In 1918 a part of coastal Orissa suffered from a terrible flood. 
Gopabandhu organised relief operations to help the affected people. 
However, without adequate help from the government, it was not 
possible for the people to tide over the difficulty. As the authorities 
failed to give proper attention to the problem and a near famine 
condition was created, Gopabandhu spoke on the matter very bitterly 
in the Council on 13 March 1920. He brought aresolution on the 
revised financial statement for 192-21 stating - 


“That the Council recommends to the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council that the Provincial share of the provision for the Famine 
Relief be raised from Rs. 19,000 to Rs. 50,000 and that a correspon- 
ding deduction of Rs. 31,000 be made from expenditure under 
20-police.’”? 


In moving the resolution he gave a forceful speech to bring 
home to the authorities the urgency of the problem. Non-official 


1. Proceedings of the Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa, 1917, pp. 223-5. 
2. bid... 1990». 148. 
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members generally advanced the claims of sanitation, education etc. 
‘But what would education or sanitation mean to a people,” he said, 
“that has no food to eat, no clothes to wear and even hut to live in. 
Famine is a terrible thing. To think of it is painful, to speak of it 
grievous and to live in it is fatal. But alas hundreds of my people 
are struggling under its terrible grip for over a year.” The Commis- 
sioner of Orissa visited only the fringe of distressed tracts and could 
not reach the worst affected areas. Gopabandhu urged upon the 
government to understand the gravity of the situation and to declare 
the affected areas as ‘famine areas’. 


In fact, since November 1918, when the gloomy prospects were 
‘clearly visible, he had been putting questions on the subject in almost 
all the meetings of the Council. In some public meetings, the matter 
was discussed and the press gave graphic descriptions of the miserable 
condition of the people. The Utkal Union Conference also moved 
the government in this regard, but no effective measures were adop- 
‘ted to check the famine. Naturally the condition grew worse in 
course of time. 


Gopabandhu visited some of the worst affected villages on 8 
March 1920 and saw the plight of the people. He took some samples 
of their foodstuffs to the Council Chamber and placed them on his 
table for other members to see. ‘This specimen with green leaves’, 
he said, “is a kind of harb which no body would ever use as 
food. The powder is made of husks with some particles of rice. 
The food which they take once a day and often at longer intervals, 
is prepared by boiling the herb with the powder. Many cannot 
afford to add a little salt to it... He also placed on his table a photo 
of a group of famished people taken in a village near Gop in Puri 
district early in January 1920. 


The moving speech and unusual exhibits of Gopabandhu crea- 
ted sensation in the Council Chamber. Some members expressed 
gtavest anxiety on the matter. Khwaja Mohammad Nur demanded 
that a sifting enquiry should be made on the whole episode and all 
Steps should be taken to relieve the distress in Orissa, ‘Economy is 
a virtue’, he said ‘‘but when the question of saving life arises, I 
think, Sir, it is wiser to be uneconomical, it is wiser to err oo the side 
of extravegance than of economy.’? However, the government was 
not -prepared to admit its fault. Gruning, the Commissioner of 


l. Proceedings of the Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa, 1920, p. 155. 
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Orissa, tried to belittle the magnitude of the suffering and pointed 
out that the affected area was very small consisting of only five unions. 
in two police stations of Gop and Nimapara in Puri district. 


But Gopabandhu pointed out that at least 250 villages were 
affected and he fervently appealed to the authorities : ‘“Declare- 
famine or not but save the human lives there.” The government 
finally gave the assurance that whatever money was needed for 
famine relief would be provided. The resolution was then with-. 
drawn." 


An account of the terrible famine of 1919-20 is available in the- 
autobiography of Pandit Nilakantha Das, one of the closest associa-- 
tes of Gopabandhu. He worked hard in the famine relief operations 
in that area with some teachers and students of the Satyabadi School. 
Nilakantha saw a number of starvation deaths in the worst affected 
Davar area of the Puri district. Finally the Lieutenant-Goverpor of 
Bihar and Orissa visited the place to ascertain the fact for himself 
and admitted that ‘‘what ought to have been done, has not been 
done.” The famine also attracted the attention of Mahatma 
Gandhi and he wrote a number of articles in his journals, Young India- 
and Navajivan, about it and appealed to the people in the country 
to help generously for relief operations. Amritlal Thakkar, a member 
of the Servants of India Society, was sentto Orissa by Gandhiji to 
organise the relief work. He visited remote areas and, with the help. 
of Gopabandhu, opened a number of relief centres to mitigate the 
distress of the people. The Davar Famine revealed the stutf Gopa- 
bandhu was made of and his leadership was not only acknowledged 
in Orissa, but also at all-India level. His association with Anrritlal 
Thakkar (popularly known as Thakkar Bapa in Orissa) and Mahatma. 
Gandhi helped him to focuss the attention of the country to the 
‘chronic problems of flood and famine in the province. 


Soon after the famine, Orissa suffered from a terrible flood in 
the rainy reason of 1920. Large number of houses were washed 
away. The official statement placed before the Council showed the 
number of houses destroyed as about 27,000 in the districts of 
Cuttack, Puri, Balasore and Sambalpur. Since 1907 there had been 
three high floods including that of 1920 each at an interval of about 
six years. In this connection, Gapabandhu brought a resolution in: 
the Council on 10 September 1920. It was as follows : 


1. Proceedings of the Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa, 1920, p. 158. 
2. Pandit Nilakantha Das, Autobiography (Oriya) (Cuttack, 1963) pp. 149-52. 
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“That this Council recommends to the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council that a comprehensive survey of the water ways in the coast- 
districts of Orissa be made with a view to devising measure for the 
proper drainage of the country whereby destructive effects of inun- 
dation might be mitigated and the sanitary conditions in the rural 
areas might be improved.' 


If there was any single cause responsible for the gradual im- 
poverishment of Orissa and decay of its people, Gopabandhu 
-unhesitatingly believed that to be seasonal high floods. Therefore, 
-a careful examination of various causes leading to it was absolutely 
necessary. ‘All I want is”, he said, ‘“‘a’comprehensive survey of the 
whole situation by a body of able and experienced experts, with a 
‘view to collect materials for the formulation of a scheme of work 
which should be undertaken in a broad and liberal spirit of states- 
manship to ameliorate the conditions of so many of His Majesty’s 
loyal subjects.”2 On behalf of the government, Sir Walter Maude 
accepted the resolution and assured the mover that it was intended 
‘to depute a special survey party to take up the investigation.° 


Thus Gopabandhu had ably championed the cause of the 
people in the Council during his tenure of office. The response from 
the government was, oa the whole, unsatisfactory and perhaps it was 
the deciding factor which made him the leader of the non-co-opera- 
tion movement in Orissa in 1921. 


Montford Reform and the Problem of Orissa 


It has been noted earlier that the people of Orissa were not 
satisfied with being tagged into Bihar in 1912. Inthe 12th annual 
sitting of the Utkal Union Conference held in December 1916 at 
“Balasore, a Committee consisting of seven members was formed 
‘‘with a view to collect materials and carry on continuous executive 
work of the Conference regarding the union of the Oriya-speaking 
‘tracts throughout the year.” The Utkal Union Committee consisted 
of the following members: (1) Madhu Sudan Das, (2) Raja of 
Kanika, (3) Hari Hara Panda, (4) Braja Sundar Das, (5) Gopabandhu 
Das, (6) Sudam Charan Naik and (7) Raja of Seragada (Ganjam).‘ 


Proceedings of the Leg:slative Council of Bikar and Orissa, 1920, p. 307. 
Ibid, p. 463. 

Ibid, p. 464. 

Two Bachelors of Arts, The Oriya Movement, p. 46. 
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The Committee prepared an address with a memorandum of 
arguments and a map of the outlying Oriya tracts to be presented to 
the British authorities for consideration. It availed of the oppor- 
tunity of Montagu’s visit to India in 1917. The members of the 
Committee waited in deputation on E.S. Montagu, the Secretary of 
State for India, and Lord Chelmsford, the Governor-General, in 
Calcutta on 11 December 1917. The documents presented to them 
contained arguments in favour of the Union of all Oriya-speaking 
tracts under one administration. The memorialists finally said : 


‘1, That the Oriya-speaking tracts, outlined by Dr. Grieson io 
his Linguistic Survey of India, Vo). V be brought together under one 
separate administration of the type which Bihar and Orissa now 
has. 


“2. That if it be not feasible under the present circumstances 
to organise a separate administration for the Oriya-speaking tracts 
referred to above the proposed united Orissa be placed under the- 
Government of Bihar and Orissa for the present witha view that it 
may at a future time develop into a separate administration. In the 
latter case, wider representation in the Councils, both Local and 
Imperial, and in the University may be provided in a manner that 
would admit of the proposed united Orissa being granted an equal 
status with Bihar, in order to avoid the risk of the Oriyas being 
relegated to a subordinate position which has been their lot in the 
past’’.t 


The proposed constitutional reform in India had created a lot 
of expectations in the minds of the people in the country. Similarly 
the people of Orissa showed unprecedented enthusiasm in organising 
mass meetings at Culcutta, Cuttack, Puri, Berhampur and other 
places and they demanded the unification of the Oriya-speaking 
tracts. In order to educate public opinion in the country in this 
regard, an English weekly newspaper, the Oriya, was published under. 
the auspices of the Utkal Union Committee. Thus, all efforts were 
made to convince the British authorities for giving special attention 
to the problem of Orissa. 


The Utkal Union Conference held its 13th annual session at 
Cuttack on 30-31 March, 1918 under the presidentship of Fakir 
Mohan Senapati and it constituted a standing council of 65 members 


1. Two Bachelors of Arts, The Oriya Movement, Appendix D, Memorial ta. 
Montagu, pp. 298-301. 
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from all! parts of Orissa including the outlying tracts. The standing 
council was meant for carrying out the work of the Conference in a 
systematic manner. In July 1918, the report on Indian constitutional 
reforms, popularly known as the Montford Report according to the 
names of its authors, B.S. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford, was 
published. The Report, while conceding the soundness and desira- 
bility of linguistic distribution of areas, emphasized the Oriya 
problem only by suggesting 4s an exceptional measure, the establish- 
ment of a sub-province at a very early date. 


A special session of the Utkal Union Conference was summoned 
at Cuttack on 21-22 September 1918 to discuss the Montford Report 
and its proposals regarding Orissa. Madhu Sudan Das presided 
over the deliberations of the conference which adopted two resolu- 
tions on 22 September relating to the problem of unification of 
Oriya tracts. The resolutions were as follows : 


““!, That while thanking the Right Honourable Secretary of 
State and His Excellency the Viceroy of India for recognising the 
necessity and importance of the principles of constituting homegene- 
ous administrative units on the basis of language and race which 
the Oriya-speaking people have been urging for many years past, 
this Conference places on record its deep sense of disappointment 
io finding no definite provision in the Report for the amalgamation 
of the Oriya-speaking tracts under one administration, and is of 
opinion that unless the desired amalgamation precedes or accom- 
panies the Reforms, the Oriyas will not only be deprived of the 
benefits of the scheme itself but will! also be placed under serious 
disadvantages owing to their being in the minority under several 
existing administrations. 


“2. Believing as it does in the sympathetic recognition of the 
special claims of the Onriyas for a separate administration as eviden- 
ced by the illustrious authors of the scheme in their proposal for 
constituting a sub-province for Orissa, this Conference desires to 
place on record its conviction that unless a separate province under 
a Governor-in-Council and a legislative assembly with an elected 
aon-official majority be given to the united Oriya-speakiog tracts, 
the proper solution of the question cannot be satisfactorily reached 
and the legitimate aspirations of the people concerned cannot be 
fulfilled.’*)- 


1. Two Bachelors of Arts, The Oriya Moicment, pp. 50-51. 
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The question of constituting a sub-province for Orissa on the 
lines indicated in the Montford Report was pursued both ia the 
Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa and in the Imperial Legisla- 
tive Council, Madhu Sudan Das raised the question in the Bihar 
and Orissa Legislative Council in 1918 and the Raja of Kanika inter- 
pellated the Government of India in the Imperial Legislative Council 
on the subject in 1919. Sachidananda Sinha brought a resolution 
on the matter in the Legislative Council of India on 20 February 1920. 
The resolution wanted that a mixed committee of non-officials and 
Officials should be appointed “‘to formulate a scheme for the amalga- 
mation of the Oriya-speaking tracts at present administered or 
‘controlled by the Governments of Madras, Bengal and the Central. 
Provinces with the existing Orissa Division of the province of Bihar 
and Orissa.” The Raja of Kanika, Rajendra Narayan Bhanj Deo, 
strongly supported the motion.! He put forth several reasons for’ 
immediate action in this regard. ‘The present arrangement”, he obser- 
ved, “‘constitutes a grave political danger to the Oriyas. The Oriyas as at 
Pfesent constituted, are in a minority in each province, and thus they 
afe most inadequately represented, not only in the Councils, but also 
10 every public or semi-public body in the country. As a consequence 
Of the above, the Oriyas suffer from a loss of position, power, pri- 
Villege and prestige.” 


But then, it was a cry in the wilderness. The policy of the 
government did not change and the apathy lingered on. 


l. Proceedings of the Indian Legislative Council, Vol. LVIM, PP. 831-34. 


CHAPTER VI 


WORKING OF DYARCHY AND NON- 
CO-OPERATION MOVEMENT (1920-27) 


Yntroduction of Dyarchy 


The beginning of 1921 witnessed two momentous events in the 
bistory of India, the first was the introduction of constitutional 
changes by the implementation of the Government of India Act, 1919 
and the second and more important event was the beginning of a 
mass movement, the non-violent non-cooperation movement, 
initiating a pew phase of our freedom struggle. 


On 29 December 1920, the Right Honourable Satyendra 
Prasanna, Baron Sinha of Raipur, the first Indian Governor of an 
Indian province under the British Crown, took over the charge of the 
administration of Bihar and Orissa. Bihar and Orissa was raised to 
the status of a Governor’s province from that day and it also marked 
the beginning of dyarchy-the new constitutional scheme adumbrated 
in the Act of 1919. Accordingly, the Executive consisted of two 
parts-one administered the so-called ‘reserved’ subjects and the other 
looked after the ‘transferred’ subjects. The ‘reserved’ subjects were 
the maintenance of Jaw and order, administration of justice, police 
and prisons, finance and such other important matters, whereas the 
‘transferred’ subjects dealt with education public health and medical 
relief, local self-government, agriculture etc. In the province of 
Bihar and Orissa, there were three Councillors, of whom two were 
Indian Civil Servants and one an Indian non-official, and they 
administered the ‘reserved’ subjects, but they were not responsible to 
the Legislative Council. The ‘transferred’ subjects were administered 
by two ministers, appointed by the Governor from among the elected 
members of the Legislative Council to which they were directly 
responsible. 
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In the scheme of dyarchy so provided, the provincial legislatures 
were empowered to make any law-except laws specified in the section 
80 A (3) of the Act of 1919. The assent of the governor was, how- 
ever, necessary in all cases after a bill was adopted in the Council. 
He could also reserve certain bills for the consideration of the 
Governor-Genera]. The new reformed Council of Bihar and Orissa 
consisted of 76 elected members-elected from general, communal and 
special constituencies. For Orissa, only ten elected seats were 
allotted, out of which seven were general constituencies and the rest 
were special and communal constituencies! The electorate was 
very limited, and infact, in Bihar and Orissa it was only 1.9 percent 
of the adult male population of the province according to 1921 
census.” 


New Reformed Council 


The election to the new Council of Bihar and Orissa took place 
between 29 November and 16 December 1920. In Orissa, the follow- 
ing seven members were elected from the general constituencies : (1) 
Raja of Madhupur (North Cuttack), (2) Rebati Kanta Ghose (South 
Cuttack), (3) Mahant of Emar Math (Puri Sadar), (4) Pitabas Patnaik 
(South Puri), (S) Rai Bahadur Heremba Narayan Rai (North 
Balasore), ‘6) Choudhury Bhagabat Prasad Samant Rai Mobapatra 
(South Balasore), and (7) Sankar Prasad Misra (Sambalpur district). 
From two special constituencies, i.e. municipalities: and zamindaries 
of Orissa, Madhu Sudan Das and Rajendra Narayan Bhanj Deo, the. 
Raja of Kanika, were elected respectively. One of the most 
prominent leaders of Orissa, Gopabandhu Das, did not contest the 
election. It would be obvious from the list of councillors that most 
of them represented the propertied class who were loyal to the British 
Raj. 


Before the election to the first reformed councils in India, a 
special session of the Indian National Congress was held in Calcutta 
on 4 September 1920 underthe presidentship of Lala Lajpat Rai. 
Mahatma Gandhi brought a long resolution listing the grievances of 
the Indian people and suggested that there was no course left open 
for the people of the country but to adopt the policy of non-co- 
operation with the government till the grievances were redressed and 
Swaraj was established. The resolution also desired to boycott 
the election to the reformed councils. After a prolonged debate, the 


1. Utkal Dipika.*4 April, 1920. 
2. Bihar and Orissa in 1921, p. 13. 
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resolution was finally adopted and the Congress was now officially 
Committed to the policy of non-co-operation though the final decision 
was still to be taken in the annual sesssion of the Congress in 
December 1920. As the election to the new legislative councils took 
place after the Congress session at Calcutta, many Congress leaders 
not only boycotted the election throughout India, but also persuaded 
the voters not to take part inthe election. Thus, inthe absence of 
the Congress candidates, other political leaders contested the 
election and entered the Council Chambers to wofk out the scheme of 
dyarchy. 


MADHU SUDAN AND HIS LIBERAL STATESMANSHIP 


In the new Government of Bibar and Orissa, Madhu Sudan Das 
was appointed a Minister of Local Self-Government, It was the 
culmination of his long career of public service. Madhu Sudan 
had entered the Bengal Legislative Council in 1896, the first elected 
representative of Orissa and had distinguished himself as an able 
parliamentarian not only in the Bengal Counci], but also in the pre- 
reformed Council of Bihar and Orissa. As a liberal man of public 
spirit and the ablest representative of Orissa, he was the natural choice 
of the British authorities to fill up the new office of the minister, 
Besides, the Montford report had stressed the need for treating 
Orissa as a sub-province. Naturally, out of two ministers, one was 
taken from Orissa and the other from Bihar. Madhu Sudan was 73 
years’ old by that time. But he was still mentally alert and physically 
capable of undertaking the strenuous task of ministership. Infact, 
he made significant contribution as the Minister of Local Self-Govern- 
meat. His name is chiefly associated with three important enact- 
ments, the Bihar and Orissa Municipal Bill, 1922, the Bihar and 
Orissa Local Self-Government (Amendment) Bills, 1922 and the Bihar 
and Orissa Village Administration Bill, 1922. He successfully piloted 
the first two bills and landed his strong support to the third one. A 
brief account of these enactments is given to show their true 
Significance. 


The Bibar and Orissa Municipal Bill (1927) 


Madhu Sudan introduced the Bihar and Orissa Municipal Bilt 
in the third session of the Council on 28 November 1921. In keeping 
with the spirit of the time the necessity was felt io improving the old 
Municipal Act in which there was no provision specifying the duties 
of individual municipal commissioners. The proposed bill was 
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intended to be a comprehensive measure in which the defects of the 
old system could be removed and new ideas implemented. A 
conference of the members of the district boards and municipalities of 
the province was held from 7 to 10 November 1921 to give the final 
shape to the bill to be introduced in the House. For further 
secrutiny it was referred toa select committee on 1 December 1921. 
Madhu Sudan presented the report of the select committee on the 
bill in the House on 18 August 1922. It was an elaborate bijl con- 
sisting of 395 articles and 3 schedules. From 18 August the bill was 
discussed in details in the House and was finally adopted on 23 August 
1922. 


It was proposed for the first time to entrust the municipal 
administration to the elected representatives of the people. It closed 
all possible doors against official influence by debarring the salaried 
servents of government from holding the post of Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman also. According to the provision of the new Act, the total 
number of commissioner “shall not be less then ten not more than 
forty,” out of which not less than four-fifths were required to be 
elected. The Chairman and Vice-Chairman .were to be elected from 
among the Municipal Commissioners. Madhu Sudan strongly dis- 
favoured the idea that a salaried servant, who very often was an 
officer belonging to a ‘reserved’ department, should be presiding over 
the institutions of ‘transferred’ subject such as municipalities. 


For proper management of municipal activities, the bill provided 
six committees such as (i) finance, (ii) public health, (iii) public worke, 
{iv) education, (v) hospital and dispensaries and (vi) any other special 
subject relating to the purpose of the Act. In certain extreme cases 
only the government was empowered to supersede the commissioners 
or to suspend the execution of any resolution or order etc. of the 
commissioners of any municipality. 


Another innovation of the bill was the fixing of the responsbilities 
of the individual municipal commissioners. Madhu Sudan explained 
the matter clearly and said that ‘a municipality is a corporate body 
and a corporate body cannot work successfully unless every person 
feels that he is a unit in a corporate body and has certain obligations.’ 
The Chairman and municipal commissioners should meet together to 
distribute the work among themselves so that each person might take 
up such work as could be most conveniently done by him.” 


1. Procedings of the Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa, Vol. I, 1921, 
Pp. 227-29. 
2. Ibid, Vol. V, 1922, pp. 622-30. 
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Many members of the Council congratulated the minister for suc- 
cessfully piloting such a liberal measure. It was hailed as ‘one of the 
most liberal municipal measures that has yet come from any province 
in India.’ The people were, in fact, demanding for a long time some 
liberal reform of local self-government. Madhu Sudan was associated 
with the problem almost from the beginning of his public career in 
Orissa in 1882. He utilized the opportunity in 1922 and tried to 
infuse the real spirit of self-government in the municipal affairs by the 
adoption of the Bihar and Orissa Municipal Bill. 


The Bihar and Orissa Village Administration Bill (1922) 


Another important bill adopted in the first reformed Council 
was the Bihar and Orissa Village Administration Bill, 1922. It was 
introduced by Mc Pherson on 30 January 1922 in the fourth session. 
Its object was ‘‘to make small self-contained village organisations 
elected by the villagers themselves from among their own number, 
entrusted with powers to decide petty cases both civil and criminal! 
and with the duty of improving the condition of the village commu- 
nity and of taking their share in the working of the Chaukidari 
system.” 


The bill was sent to the select committee on 31 January 1922 
with which Madhu Sudan was associated. Its report was presented 
in the house on 7 August 1922 and the bill, as amended by the select 
committee, was taken into consideration. It was finally adopted on 
9 August 1922. Madhu Sudan actiyely participated in the discussions 
on the bill and helped to explain the importance of the measure to 
the common people. The bill provided for the creation of union 
boards consisting of a number of villages. Such boards wereto be 
formed on an elective basis and to be entrusted with certain administ- 
rative functions including the duty of controlling the village police. 
The boards could also be entrusted with sanitation, medical relief, 
primary education and the construction and maintenance of village 
roads. Another important provision of the bill was to constitute 
village panchayats to exercise judicial powers in some petty civil and 
criminal cases.: 


Speaking on the bill, Madhu Sudan observed that for the first 
time an attempt was being made to make the people realize their 
responsibilities as constitutionally elected representatives in remote 


1. Proceedings of the Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa, Vol. IV, 1922. 
p- 341. 
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villages. As regards the provision for funds, he explained that the 
district boards would be asked to allot funds to the union boards for 
their effective functioning, “It was the process of decentralization,” 
he said, ‘‘on the principle of representation. Hitherto the district 
boards bad centralized power. This was the time to spread that 
power over a large area.”’ Thus Madbu Sudan strongly supported 
the measure which was, no doubt, a progressive step in the introduc- 


tion of self-government in remote villages. 


The Bihar and Orissa Local Self-government (Amendment) Bill, 
1922 


On 17 August 1922, Madhu Sudan introduced the Bibar and 
Orissa Local Self-Government (Amendment) Bill, 1922 in the house. 
The bill aimed at the well-being of rural population and wanted to 
provide them with opportunities for guiding the administration of 
the district boards. It was provided that three-fourth’s of the members 
should be elected and.one-fourth nominated for tbe formation of the 
district boards. No salaried servants of the government would be 
eligible forelection. Naturally the main objective of the bill was to 
make the district and local boards free from official influence. The 
maximum pbumber of members in the district boards was fixed at 
forty. 


The government made provision for necessary funds for the 
district boards and they were allowed to prepare their budgets 
accordingly. If the budget estimate was found to be defective, 
erroneous or improper at any time on any ground, the local govern- 
ment was empowered to interfere in the matter. After the preliminary 
discussion the bill was referred to a select committee consisting of 20 
members including the mover himself.” 


The report of the select committee was presented on the Council 
on 22 February 1923 in the seventh session and the discussion conti- 
nued till its adoption on 26 February. It was hotly debated in the 
house and some members desired that it should be more progressive 
in outlook and more liberal in its provisions. Tbe provision to 
appoint a Chairman by the local government under certain circum=- 
Stances was bitterly criticized. It was apprehended that some govern- 
ment servants who wished to have control over the district boards 


1. Proceedings of the Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa, Vol. V., 1922, 
p- 101. 
2. Ibid, Vol. V, 1922, p. 518. 
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might manoeuvre auch an appointment. The Minister explained in 
detail that only when the majority of the elected members would fail 
to elect a Chairman, an official Chairman would be nominated. 
Therefore, the provision “as only against contingencies in future. 
However, the Consicil was not satisfied, and the clause was voted 
down. Some members wanted the Minister.to resign on the issue. 
On 26 February Madhu Sudan had :to;give.a .statement in the House, 
He said: 


“That amendment was defeated and ‘in: consequence, as Minister 
in charge of Local Self-Government, have seriously considered my 
position. Were it the case that I felt J had forfeited the confidence 
of the non-official members I should, as 1 ‘have said before, at once 
resign. But I have since received the assurance of 16 out of 27 
members who voted against the amendment that they intended 
nothing by their vote beyond an expression of their opinion upon the 
amendment before the Council and that they did not regard it as an 
expression of want of confidence in myself personally.”” 


Some members desired to amend the clause regarding the 
removal of Chairman and Vice-Chairman of a district board ora 
local board. The government was not prepared to accept the amend- 
ment and the Council also ‘rejected it, The original clause which 
provided that a Chairman or Vice-Chairman could be removed in a 
special meeting of the board in which not less than two-third of the 
whole body voted in favour of such a move, was retained. Finally, 
Some members opposed the amendment of the government regarding 
the period of supersession of local bodies. The government wanted the 
time limit to be extended to one year, whereas the select committee 
had unanimously recommended for a period not exceeding three 
mooths. The members opposed the amendment on the ground that 
it would be severe curtailment of the rights of the people and a 
serious encroachment on local self-government. The government 
withdrew the amendment and the bill was finally passed on 26 
February 1923.? 


Criticism of Dyarchy and resignation of Madhu Sudan 


India’s political scene had dramatically changed with the begin- 
ning of the non-cooperation movement in 1921. Mahatma Gandhi’s 


1. Proceedings of the Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa, Vol. ViT $923, 
p. 726. 
2. Ibid, p. 779, 
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political leadership had been widely accepted in the country and the 
Indian National Congress adopted his philosophy as the guiding 
principles of our freedom struggle. However, many old liberal 
leaders, who had built the Congress in the earlier phase, parted 
company with Gandhi and bis followers. Some of them were elected 
to the reformed councils in different provinces and tried their best to 
work out the scheme of dyarchy. Madhu Sudan had attended several 
Congress sessions from 1886 onwards, but he gradually felt that the 
problems of Orissa would not be solved through that organisation. 
Especially Madhu Sudan desired the Congress support for amalgama- 
tion of the Oriya-speaking tracts, but he was not at all helped by the 
members on his move. Rather the Congress passed a resolution in 
the Madras session in 1903 opposing the.British proposal in this 
regard. Consequently Madhu Sudan ceased to take any active interest 
in the affairs of the Congress. All his energy was directed to the 
stupendous task of arousing the public opinion in Orissa for different 
problems. His leadership was unchallanged in the province and 
several organisations were established by his active support and 
interest. The most important organisation, which he built and around 
which almost all leading men in Orissa gathered, was the Urkal 
Sammilani. It played a historic role in ventilating the grievances of 
the people in the province, but then it did not accept the Congress 
creed till 1920 and naturally most of the leaders in Orissa including 
Madhu Sudan were outside the periphery of the national! organisation 
upto the beginning of the Gandhian movement. 


Madhu Sudan, like many other liberal leaders in the country, 
did not accept Gandhian ideology in the first instance and kept him- 
self away from the Non-cooperation Movement. Consequently he 
was criticised by those who joined the freedom struggle, particularly 
after he accepted the ministership in the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa in January 192]. Of-course, the people of Orissa in general 
acclaimed his appointment. Madhu Sudan, the undisputable leader 
of the province, whose service for the last forty years was well known, 
was expected to do much in his new assignment. Buta group of 
youngmen, who were inspired by the Congress ideal of ‘establishing 
swaraj through non-cooperation bitterly criticised Madhu Sudan’s 
decision to accept ministership. They circulated a leaflet in English 
and Oriya against Madhu Sudan. It said: “At last Mr. Das, a 
Government servant drawing Rs. 60,000 from malaria of Balasore, 
famine of Puri and floods of Cuttack.” 


When Madhu Babu visited Cuttack and Puri in April 1¢21 and 
spoke against the Non-Cooperation Movement, the Samaj, the mouth- 
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piece of nationalist forces and edited by Gopabandhu wrote almost a 
derogatory article about his activities.1 However, the Utkal Dipika, 
another journal of considerable prestige, spoke against those who 
defamed Madhu Sudan for accepting tbe ministership. It was 
observed that the Grand Old Man of Orissa had accepted office with 
a view to help the people of the province and he would not stick to 
his job just for the sake of 60 thousands of rupees per annum.” The 
editor’s prophecy was too true. 


Madhu Sudan did not Jack patriotism and he was not against 
the swaraj. But to him the ideal could be realized within the Councit 
Chamber. ‘‘We have decided”, he said on 19 March 192], ‘‘that we 
roust work out Swaraj within this Council Chamber within certain 
restrictions..-Is not the Council Chamber the place where the first 
and the greatest politician in India, Dadabhai Naoroji, said that the 
battle of India should be fought ? Is notthe Council Chamber the 
place where men like Gokhale of revered memory, said that we must 
play our part and make every effort to obtain the freedom of India ?”* 
Madhu Sudan believed that they would be able to do some good to 
the country by working for the welfare and well being of the people. 


Madhu Sudan did not hesitate to accept one important Gandhian 
creed, the removal of untouchability. On 31 January 1922, a reso- 
lution was moved in the Council regarding the representation of the 
depressed classes in al] district boards and municipalities. It was 
argued that atleast one member should be nominated to represent that 
class in each institution of Jocal self-government. Madhu Sudan, the 
Minister in charge of the Department, readily accepted the resolution. 
With deep conviction he said : 


“Untouchability as a boundary line between man and man 
should be removed. Very. little attention has been paid to that part 
of Mahatma’s creed and almost nothing has been done in that direc- 
tion. But I feel, and feel with pride, that in this Council Chamber 
where we are trying to attain His Majesty’s Swaraj, we are carrying 
out the creed of the non-cooperator with enthusiasm and upapimity. 
I do not see any reason whatever why, because a man follows a certain 
occupation, he should be robbed of those advantages and those privi- 
leges which God conferred on humanity and which law has conferred 
upon every citizen.’”* 


The Sa:moj, 16 Avril 1921. 

The Utkal Dipika, 15 January 1921. 

Proceedings of the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Councii, Vol. ¥, 1921 p. 725, 
Ibid, Vol. 1V, 1922, p. 430. 
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With such remarks Madhu Sudan assured the members of the 
Council that, he would render his ‘humble service’ to uplift the 
depressed classes. The resolution was then adopted in the Council. 


With the high hopes of serving the people of the country, 
Madhu Sudan had accepted the office of a minister in the government. 
But gradually he understood the inherent defects of the scheme of 
dyarchy. He did not hesitate to tell it boldly in the Council. 
Speaking on a member’s resolution regarding the improvement of 
medical relief and sanitation on 8 December 1922, Madhu Sudan 
admitted that ‘the Ministers’ position is becoming more and more 
unpleasant every day.’ ‘‘The first consideration of the Government”, 
he said, ‘‘ought to be to save the life of the people and a government 
that does not consider this is not worthy of the position of govern- 
ment.” But no adequate funds were available for providing medical 
facilities to millions of people in the villages. The minister in the 
transferred departments did not control finance and hence they were 
helpless to work out their schemes. 


Madhu Sudan repeatedly observed in the Council that there 
should be honorary ministers. Especially he desired that the Minister 
of Local Self-Government should serve without apy salary. During 
the budget discussion of 1922, Madhu Sudan had delivered a remark- 
able speech criticising the system of dyarchy and specially the provi- 
sion for a salaried minister in the department of local self-government. 
The Minister, he said, ‘‘must inspire the members of the municipalities 
and district boards, al! local bodies, local authorities and the villagers 
with a patriotic spirit, inculcate in them a genuine spirit of self- 
Sacrifice, a genuine desire of nation building, and with their co- 
operation discharge the responsibilities of his office. In an organi- 
sation in which all the workers are honorary, a salaried Minister 
mars the symmetry and harmony of the organisations. The office of 
the Minister of Local Self-Government ought to be honorary.” He 
himself was prepared to work as an honorary minister of local se)f- 
government. As we have discussed earlier, Madhu Sudan was criticised 
in Orissa for accepting Rs. 60,000/- as his annual salary from the poor 
people's money. He took the opportunity to give a very spirited 
reply to such allegations. Almost with a prophetic tone he said: ‘“‘I 
have always looked upon gold as a handful of dust which a man 
might throw from his bands and still be a man—a being with a divine 
spark in him.” 


Madhu Sudan was convinced that the success of the reforms 
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must be decided by the nature of administration by the local bodies. 
On 7-8 February 1923, he submitted a scheme to the Governor of the 
province in this regard. The new Municipal! Act and the Local Self- 
Government Act had proposed to make the respective boards respon- 
‘sible for the administration of municipalities and rural areas. The 
members of all those local bodies were honorary workers. ‘“‘In order 
that the Minister might exercise an influence over the Honorary 
workers throughout the province,” Madhu Sudan emphasized, “‘it is 
necéssary that he should be an honorary worker. Ai salaried official 
over the head of thousands of honorary workers is an anomaly. He 
cannot command their respect and consequently his appeals to the 
patriotic and benevolent feelings of the people will make the scheme 
a subject of ridicule,to the people: To ensure the success of the 
reforms it is necessary that the Minister of Local Self-Government 
should not draw any salary, but should be an honorary worker.”’ 


Besides, Madhu Sudan advanced another point in favour of his 
contention. He regarded the Non-Cooperation Movement as ‘a great 
impediment’ to the advancement of the reforms. The leaders of the 
movement, men like Gandhi and C.R. Das, bad much personal 
influence due to their sacrifice. With firm conviction he said: ‘“‘we 
must have men who are inspired by patriotic feelings; our honorary 
workers in the local bodies are a valuable counter force, but a salaried 
Minister destroys the harmony and symmetry of the whole organisa- 
tion.” Finally, he made it clear that he was willing to work honorary 
provided he was allowed to earn a living by practising as a vakil. He 
assured the Governor that he would not absent himself from the 
meetings of the Council and would not allow his professional engage- 
meats to interfere with his duties as a minister. In this connection 
Madhu Sudan pointed out to a significant factor of his private and 
public life. As he had no private means to kecp himself above the 
ordinary needs of life, he was seeking the governor’s permission to 
practise as a vakil. He was the first Oriya graduate and for nearly 
forty years he had been in public life. But his public life meant 
financing all public movements. Consequently he gavea small 
portion of his time to bis professional work and much of his time, 
money aad coergy were spent io public activities. 


But H. Wheeler, the Governor of the Province, raised objections 
to the proposal. To him the scheme appeared to be ‘an absolute 
impossibility’ that a Minister could appear as a vakil in courts sub- 
Ordinate: to the government. Of course, there was no precedent for 
such a position. Naturally Madhu Sudan was mentally prepared to 
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resign from his office. A situation was created during the budget 
discussion in March 1923 and Madhu Sudan, who was always consci- 
ous of his self-respect above everything else, submitted his resignation 
promptly. On 7 March 1923 acut motion was moved on the salaries 
of ministers by Ganesh Dutta Singh. While replying to the cut 
motion, Madhu Sudan pointed out that the Governor did not accept 
his scheme for making his office honorary. “If His Excellency did 
not accept my suggestion for making my office honorary, it was not 
possible for me to work out a scheme. It is not within the power of 
any one here to present a scheme in this Council without the sanction 
of His Excellency the Governor.” 


Very bitter discussion took place in the House.. Madhu Sudan 
was prepared to work as honorary Minister, but he was not willing 
to accept a reduced pay by a single pice because it would mean a 
kiod of censure on his works. ‘The idea of asking the Ministers 
to accept a reduced pay’, he said, ‘‘with a vote of censure hanging 
over their heads like a Damocles’ sword is extremely revolting to 
any one having a sense of self respect.’? Finally, the cut motion 
was withdrawn and Kban Bahadur Saiyid Mahammad Fakhr-ud-din, 
another Minister, announced that he and Madhu Sudan had decided 
to take the reduced salary of Rs. 4,000/- per month. But Madhu 
Sudan was a man of self-respect and was not prepared to compro- 
mise with the situation sacrificing his personal dignity. The same 
evening he submitted his resignation to the Governor. It had to 
‘be accepted as the governor was not prepared to approve of his 
scheme. It was announced in the Council on 9 March 1923.’ 


Perhaps Madhu Sudan was the first minister to resign 
from the reformed councils in India on a basic difference of policy 
with the government. Madhu Sudan was 75 years old by that time. 
He had no sound financial position also, and in fact, only a few 
years’ after his resignation, he was declared insolvent by the court. 
But he was not the man to compromise with his self-respect, dignity, 
integrity and basic principles. His resignation enhanced his prestige 
very much both in Orissa and outside the province. The Utkal 
Dipika immediately demanded that another member from Orissa 
should be taken as the Minister.* But the fond hope was not fulfilled. 
Of course, Madhu Sudan was once again elected to the Bihar and 


1. Proceedings of the Legislative Council of Bihar & Orissa, Vol. VU, 1923, PP. 
965-66. 

2. Ibid, p. 1056. 

3. Utkal Dipika, 17 March 1923. 
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Orissa Legislative Council from Orissa towards the end of 1923. 
Unlike many liberal stalwarts like Surendra Nath Banerjee etc. he 
could not be defeated by the Swarajists. He enjoyed the unique 
position and esteem of the people till his last days. 


NON-COOPERATION MOVEMENT 


Background 


While the scheme of dyarchy was being worked out by the 
British authorities, the Indian political stene was fast changing by 
the magic touch of Mahatma Gandhi}. The Indian National Congress 
did not approve of the Montford Scheme and the public opinion in 
the country was very much roused by the ill-famed Rowlatt Act and 
the brutal massacre at Jallianwalabagh. Mahatma Gandhi evolved a 
new strategy to fight against the alien rulers. Like a wizard he 
succeeded to change the course of Indian national movement with 
his philosophy of Satyagrah. A new phase in our struggle for 
‘Swaraj’ began with the non-violent non-cooperation movement. 


In the annual session of the Congress held at Nagpur in the 
last week of December 1920 under the presidentship of Vijayraghava- 
chariar, the final decision on the launching of non-co-operation 
movement took place. C.R. Das and others, who had opposed the 
programme at Calcutta, changed their views. Though some 
prominent leaders were still uncompromising, yet C.R. Das himself 
moved the main resolution about the movement. It wasalong and 
comprehensive resolution coyering all aspects of the problem. The 
Indian people now entered the decisive phase of their freedom 
struggle under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. 


Thirty-five delegates from Orissa including Gopabandhu Das, 
Niranjan Patnaik, ‘Bhagirathi Mahapatra, Jagabandhu Singh, 
Mukunda Prasad Das, Jadumani Mangaraj and H.K. Mahtab 
attended the Nagpur session. It was the largest number of Oriya 
delegates ever attending Congress session. Besides accepting the 
main resolution on non-co-operation, the members froin Orissa 
supported the formation of Provincial Congress Committees on 
linguistic basis. It was a very wise move to spread the Congress 
programmes to different regions of the vast sub-continent. It was 
agreed that Orissa should have a separate Congress Committee to be 
known as ‘Utkal Pradesh Congress Committee’. Detailed rules and 
regulations on organizational matters were also adopted at Nagpur 
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to give the Indian National Congress a new shape and outlook before 
the ensuing struggle. 


Gopabandhu Das and Jagabandhu Singh returned from Nagpur 
before the Congress session was over in order to attend the Utkal 
Union Conference held at Chakradharpur on 30-31 December 1920 
and | January 1921. The session became a landmark in the history 
of the Conference, because for the first time it accepted the Congress 
creed as one of its objectives. 


The session was presided by Jagabandhu Singh, but Gopabandu 
played a dominant role in bringing about the change in the outlook 
of the Conference. On the second day of Conference, Gopabandhu 
moved the resolution asking the Utkal Union Conference to accept 
the objective and aspirations of the Indian National Congress. He 
pointed out that the Congress was the national forum in which the 
people of Orissa should join in large numbers and their demands 
for a separate province and other privileges could be fulfilled only by 
participation in the national movement spearheaded by the Congress 
under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. Chakradhar Behera, a 
prominent leader of Sambalpur, and some others spoke in favour of 
such a resolution. But Braja Sunder Das, Biswanath Kar and a few 
others opposed the move. After heated discussions, when the 
Tesolution was put to vote, it got overwhelming support from the 
delegates and was adopted. 


In another resolution, moved by Krushna. Chandra Acharya, 
the Conference whole-heartedly supported the decision of the Indian 
National Congress to form the.provincial committees on linguistic 
basis. In fact, Gopabandhu believed that such a decision of the 
Nagpur Congress would pave the way for the creation of a separate 
province. Thus, the Chakradharpur session of the Utkal Union 
Conference gave a new political perspective and drew the leaders in 
Orissa back mto the mainstream of national politics. It was 
significant that Madhu Sudan was not present in the Chakradharpur 
Session and within a week he joined as a minister in the Government. 
of Bihar‘and Orissa. 


The Movement 


The Non-Cooperation Movement in Orissa, as elsewhere in the 
country began in the first week of January 1921. A group of young 
College students, who had formed ‘Bharati Mandir’ to discuss 
politica] trends in the country were inspired by the Congress ideal of 
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establishing “Swaraj’ through non-co-operation. They opposed the 
acceptance of office by Madhu Sudan, the undisputed leader of 
Orissa. We have shown how he was not a party to the decisions of 
the Utkal Union Canference at Chakradharpur which accepted the 
ideals and objectives of the Indian National Congress. In fact, it 
was the parting of the ways between the ‘old guards led by Madhu 
Sudan and the young nationalists inspired by Gopabandhu who 
organised the Congress movement in the province. 


According to the new regulations of the Congress, the Utkal 
Provincial Congress Committee was. constituted in early 1921 with 
Pandit Gopabandhu Das as its first president. The other office- 
bearers who took charge of the organisation were as follows: Dr. 
Ekram Russol (Vice-President), Bhagirathi Mohapatra (Secretary), 
Brajabandhu Das (Joint-Secretary).. There were five members in the 
Executive Committee. The District Congress Committees were 
gradually formed and some members were given specific charges of 
organising the Congress activittes in different parts of the province. 
The Congress leaders and their respective fields of work were: 
H.K. Mahtab-Balasore district, Jadumani Mangaraj—Kendrapara, 
Raj Krishna Bose-Jajpur, Bhagirathi Mohapatra-Cuttack Sadar with 
headquarters at Jagatsinghpur (Alkashram), Jagabandhu Singh and 
Krupasindhu Misra-Puri district Pandit Nilakantha Das-Sambal!pur 
district, Niranjan Patnaik-Ganjam district, and Pandit Godavaris 
Misra-Oriya-speaking tracts of Singhbhum. 


The Non-Co-operation Movement in Orissa got much 
encouragement due to Gandhiji’s visit to the province in the last 
week of March 1921. He arrived at Cuttack on 23 March 1921 ana 
addressed mass meetings at Cuttack, Bhadrak, Satyabadi, Puri and 
Berhampur within six days. It was Gandhiji’s first visit to Orissa. 
But then he was well acquainted with its problems, chronic flood, 
distressing famine and abysmal poverty of her people. Gandhiji 
knew Gopabandhu during the famine of 1917 in which he had helped 
the relief operation in the province by men, money and materials 
collected from other parts of India. He had drawn the sympathy of 
the country for the poverty-stricken people of Orissa and pefsonally 
came to see their condition in 1921. His mission was also to propa- 
gate the Congress ideal of non-violent non-cooperation. 


Addressing a very big public meeting in the Kathjuri river bed 
at Cuttack in the evening of 23 March, he observed that at least 
one lakh of people should be enrolled as Congress members in 
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Orissa before June 1921 and the people of Orissa should subscribe 
three lakhs of rupees Tilak Swaraj Fund to be spent for the manage- 
ment of national schools, Panchayat systems, khadi and such other 
constructive works. He addressed the muslims, women, students 
and intellectuals in three separate and special gatherings on 
the next day. Then he proceeded to Bhadrak where he spent a day 
in propogating the Congress views. After Bhadrak, he visited 
Satyabadi to see the ideal school of Gopabandhu, and addressed the 
students, teachers and local people. From Satyabadi he went to 
Puri where he was given a very grand reception in the railway station. 
He discussed the prablems of famine with the leaders and also visited 
some famine-affected areas. He addressed a very big public meeting 
and the women’s gathering in the town of Puri on 27 March. He 
observed his day of silence on 28th and on the next day left Puri 
with Gopabandhu and other Congress leaders to visit Berhampur. 


Gandhiji’s speeches in the public meetings were translated into 
Oriya by Gopabandhu himself. His visit had created an unprece- 
dented enthusiasm among the masses in Orissa. The Congress 
ideal-the message of non-cooperation-spread like wild fire in different 
parts and touched the imagination of the people even in the remote 
corner of far-off villages. Of course, the target of Congress member- 
ship and Tilak Fund fixed by Gandhii for Orissa could not be 
fulfilled within the scheduled time. However, by 30 June 1921, Utkal 
P.C.C. enrolled 39,000 Congress members, collected 21,000 rupees 
for Tilak Swara) Fund and 16,000 spinning wheels were introduced 
in Orissa.* 


Many young men of Orissa left their studies in school and 
colleges to join the movement. Among them were H.K. Mahtab, 
Nityananda Kanungo, Naba Krushna Chowdhury, Nanda Kishore 
Das and Raja Krishna Bose, who later became prominent leaders of 
the Cengress in the province. Gopabandhu cut off his links with 
courts and all other government institutions. Bhagirathi Mohapatra, 
Jagabandhu Singh and a few others gave up their legal practice. 
Gopabandhu Chowhdury, who was a deputy collector, resigned from 
his job and joined the Congress movement. Pandit Nilakantha Das 
gave up his teaching assignment in the Calcutta University and came 
to take charge of a nationalschool and the movement in Sambalpur. 
Pandit Lingaraj) Mishra, Surendra Nath Das, Mahammad Hanif and 
a few others resigned from their government service and devoted 


1. The Samaj, 28 March, 1921. 
2. Ibid, 16 July, 1921. 
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themselves to the Congress work. Such examples of personal sacrifice 
provided much impetus to the movement. In fact, in Orissa, as 
elseswhere in the country, a dedicated cadre of Congress workers and 
leaders was formed by those who joined the movement in 1921, They 
made tremendous personal sacrifice and suffered most in our struggle 
for freedom. 


As a number of students left schools and colleges run or aided 
by the government, the Congress leaders decided to establish some 
national schools and colleges for educating their childern. Pandit 
Gopabandhu Das, the founder of Satyabadi School, decided to 
convert the school into a national institution in early 1921. All 
connections with the government was severed and the institution 
adopted the new ideal to which the country men had awakened. 
Under the inspiring leadership of Pandit Laxmi Narayan Misra, the 
students of Sambalpur Zilla school boycotted the institution. They 
joined enmasse the non-co-operation movement. Soon a ational 
school was organised there underthe guidance of Pandit Nilakantha 
Das.’ Subsequently national schools were also established at Jagat- 
singpur, Cuttack, Soro etc. In order to co-ordinate the activities 
of. such national schools and to conduct the examinations for 
students, Utkal Swarajya Sikshya Parishad was constituted under 
the presidentship of Gopabandhu. Nanda Kishor Das, who had 
passed M.A. from Calcutta University, worked as the secretary of the 
Organization from its headquarters at Cuttack. The Parishad was a 
kind of National University which arose in the days of non-co- 
operation, but, along with the schools, vanished into non-existence 
after suspension of the movement. 


At different places in Orissa some centres were established to 
organise the Congress activities and to train wotkers and volunteers 
for the movement. Some such prominent centres were ‘Swaraj 
Ashram’ at Cuttack, ‘Alakashram’ at Jagatsingpur, and ‘“Swaraj 
Mandir’ at Balasore. ‘Swaraj Ashram’ wus a private house in which 
some college students were residing and Gopabandhu used to stay 
there during his sojurn at Cuttack. With the beginning of non- 
cooperation, all students of that mess Joined the movement and it 
came to be known as ‘Swaraj Ashram’. Later on itcame under the 
control of the Congress and gradually became its headquarters in 
Orissa. The ‘Alakashram’ at Jagatsingpur was built by Gopabandhu 
Chowdhury and Bhagirathi Mohapatra. Pandit Prana Krushna 


1. The Samaj, 22 January, 1921. 
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Padhihari and Babaji Ram Dasalso joined the institution subsequently. 

‘Swaraj Mandir’ was under the guidance of H.K. Mahtab, In those 
centres, the Congress volunteers were taught how to spread among the 
villagers the ideas of non-cuoperation and to convince them the desir- 
ability of using ‘charkha’, of establishing panchayats and national 
schools etc. 


Picketing before the foregin liquor and cloth shops was widely 
practised, It was successful to a large extent in the towns like 
Balasore, Bhadrak, Cuttack, Puri, Berhampur and Sambalpur. 
Gopabandhu himself initiated the programme in Puri on 6 August 
1921. In the evening a huge heap of foreign clothes was burnt there 
and it created a new sensation in the minds of the people. A week 
later, Gopabandhu organised a meeting in the Cuttack Town Hall to 
impress upon the people to give up their foreign clothes and to accept 
swadeshi wholeheartedly. The Congress volunteers collected huge 
quantities of foreign clothes from the town and those clothes were burnt 
on 14 August in a ceremonial fashion, commonly known asYanjya, to 
impart the proceedings some sort of religious sanctity. In the move- 
ment to boycott foreign cloth, a very remarkable incident occurred in 
Calcutta in which the people of Orissa played a significant role. 
Gopabandhu addressed a mass meeting of the Oriyas, who were 
working in Calcutta, on 4 September 1921 and they resolved to accept 
the creed of swadeshi and to boycott foreign clothes by all means. As 
a result of this decision the labourers from Orissa, who were working 
in the shops of big cloth merchants of Calcutta, declined to carry 
forcign clothes. It created a sensation in the business community as 
their transactions were almost paralysed.1 A week later, on 1] 
September 1921, Gandhiji addressed those labourers and urged them 
not to touch foreign clothes. He advised them to accept Charkha ag 
the means for their livelihood. Thus inspired by Gopabandhu and 
Gandhiji, those poor men from Orissa carried on the agitation for 
about a month. There were about one and a half lakhs of Oriyas in 
Calcutta during that period and their strong determination no doubt, 
had profound effect on the business community. Finally an agree-~ 
ment was reached through the mediation of Jamunala! Bajaj and 
those merchants agreed not to import foreign clothes after a certain, 
period. 


In this connection, another important episode must be narrated. 
During Gandhiji's visit to Orissa, he saw the use of foreign cloth in 
the Temple of Jagannath and objected to it very much. He raised 


1. The Samaj, 10 September 1921. 
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the issue in the public meeting in Puri and subsequently the people 
requested the management of the temple to change the practice. 
Gopabandhu, in his editorial in the Samaj on 18 June [921, strongly 
advocated the old practice of the temple rituals in which no foreign 
element of any sort was used. It was expected that the boycott of 
foreign clothes from the temple would have its due effect on the 
religious-minded people ofthe country. In fact, about a year later, 
the Chief priests of the temple issued an appeal to our countrymen 
not to offer any foreiga cloth to Lord Jagannath as they were pledged 
to use only swadeshi articles for worship.’ It was a significant lesson 
for our orthodox people to imbibe the spirit of swadeshi. 


In Orissa, the establishment of village panchayats for arbitration 
On petty civil and criminal cases was to some extent successful. The 
villagers enthusiastically set up -such organizations to solve their 
problems.4 Some zamindars of Bhadrak, without registering rent 
Suits in the law courts, sent a list of defaulters to the Congress 
office. In some panchayats, the sale deeds were also registered.® 
In the headquarters of the Provincial Congress Committee, i.e., at 
Swarajashram one Panchayat adalat was constituted with local 
pleaders and-gentlemen as members and they met usually every 
Saturday and Sunday to dispose of appeals from the panchayats of 
the Cuttack district. 


After the formation of the Utkal Pradesh Congress Committee 
under the presidentship of Gopabandhu and the visit of Gandhiji to 
Orissa, the movement gathered momentum in different parts of the 
province. Gopabandhu visited different areas and preached the message 
of non-violent non-cooperation to the people and fervently hoped for 
their active participation in the national programme. In the month 
of April, he addressed public meetings at Kendrapara, Balasore, 
Chakradharpur, Chaibasa, Sambalpur, Jharsuguda and Banpur. 


Towards the end of July 1927, the All India Congress Com- 
mittee met at Bombay. Seven members from Orissa, such as, 
Gopabandhu Das. Bhagirathi Mohapatra, Bhubananda Das, H.K. 
Mahtab, Niranjan Patnaik Jagabandhu Singh and Godavaris Misra, 
attended the session and come in contact withthe Congress leaders of 
other parts of the country. It was resolved to emphasize several 
programmes of the movement like the boycott of the Prince of Wales, 
prohibition of Charkha etc. 

1. The Samaj, 22 June 1922. 


2. Ibid, 12 March 1921. 
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Gopabandhbu tried his best to inculcate the new spirit in the 
minds of the people of Orissa, After his return from Bombay, he 
riade vigorous attempts to propagate the Congress ideals amongst 
the people. In the meantime the province got ten thousand rupees 
from Tilak Swarajya Fund and it was distributed to different district 
units of the party. The districts of Ganjam and Cuttack got two and 
a half thousand rupees each, Puri and: Balasore one and a half 
thousand-rupees each, Sambalpur one thousand rupees and the rest 
one thousand rupees were to be spent for programmes in national 
education in the province. 


Thus, the Non-cooperation Movement spread in Orissa during 
1921. On -30 November, a new provincial working Committee was 
formed with the following office-bearers: Gopabandhu Das— President, 
Jagabandhu Singh—Vice-President, Lingaraj Misra and Bhagirathi 
Mohapatra— Secretaries. Besides, Dr. Ekram Rusool, H.K. Mahtab, 
Niranjan Patnaik, Gopabandhu Chowdhury, Nilakantha Das, Braja 
Mohan Panda and Dr. Atal Behari Acharya were members of the 
Working Committee.? In December, about 127 delegates from Orissa 
attended the annual Congress Session at Ahmedabad. They returned 
with much enthusiasm to start civil disobedience as the next phase of 
the movemeat. A large number of volunteers were recruited for that 
purpose and some specific areas were also selected. But the tragic 
incident at Chauri Chaura in February 1922 changed the course of 
events all of a sudden and Gandhiji suspended the civil disobedience 
movement indefinitely. Only the programme of constructive work was 
to continue as before. 


Within a few months, most of the Congress leaders of Orissa 
including Gopabandhu were arrested and put in jail. The government 
adopted strong repressive measures to put an end to the movement. 
However, it was not possible to turn the tide of new political 
awakening in the country. 


Kanika Disturbances 


Serious disturbances occurred in Kanika, a permanently-settled 
estate in the districts of Cuttack and Balasore, during the non-cooper 
ation movement. The Raja of Kanika, Rajendra Narayan Bhanj 
Deo, was a man of public spirit and had distinguished himself as a 
leader of the -Utkal Union Conference and also as a member of the 
Legislative Council, both provincial and central. However, in his big 
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estate the people suffered from undue exactions of several taxes by his 
subordinate officials. The grievances of the tenants were brought to 
the notice of the Congress leaders during the early months of the 
non-cooperation movement. Dr. Atal Behari Acharya, Secretary of 
the Cuttack District Congress Committee, visited Kanika to enquire 
into the matter. He informed the Raja about the complaints of the 
people and the Congress workers in his estate. The Raja assured him 
to look into the matter and asked the Congress leaders to bring the 
Specific instances of oppression to his notice. He was favourable to 
the introduction of charkha in flood-affected areas of his estate. 
The establishment of village panchayats was also desirable for his 
people. 


Inspite of such assurances from the Raja of Kanika, the situation 
did not improve in hisestate. It rather deteriorated from the begin- 
ning of 1922. The Raja proposed to enhance the land revenue in his 
estate which the people resisted strongly. In certain areas, the people 
ceased to pay the land revenue to the Raja and they deposited their 
dues in the nearest government treasury at Kendrapara. They also 
brought their complaints to the notice of the government, but no step 
was taken to redress their grievances. The situation gradually 
worsened. The Raja took the help of the volice contingent from 
Cuttack and subsequently a few people died and several others were 
wounded by police action in April,1922.? It also led to large scale 
arrests and strong repressive measures against the tenants in theestate. 


It was, in fact, an agrarian dispute between the Raja of Kanika 
and his tenants. But such acolour was given to the whole episode 
that the government took it as a part of the non-cooperation move- 
ment in Orissa. As such it tried to suppress the movement by all 
means without making proper enquiry into the state of affairs in 
Kanika. The foremost Congress leaders in Orissa like Gopabandhu 
Das and !Bhagirathi Mohpatra were forbidden to poke their nose 
in the Kanika affairs, and subsequently they were arrested for 
violation of the government order.® 


On 25 August 1922, Choudhuri Bhagabat Prasad Mohapatra, 
moved a resolution in the Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa 
about the affairs of Kanika. It was as follows : 


J. The Samoj, 13 August 1921. 
2. Ibid. 
3. H.K. Mahtab Sadhenar Pathe pp. 60-64. 
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“This Council recommends to the Government to appoint a 
Committee with non-official majority to inquire into the last Kanika 


troubles.’”? 


In a lengthy speech the mover gave an elaborate description of 
the whole matter, and narrated the stories of inhuman sufferings of 
the people. He observed that an agrarian dispute of vast magnitude 
had been converted asa problem of law and order. Some members 
from Orissa also supported the move. On behalf of the government 
Mc. Pherson called it as ‘the most extraordinary case’, but justified 
the action of the Raja. He put the entire blame on the shoulders of 
the Congress leaders for all the trouble and police action in that 
estate. He refused to make any further enquiry into matter. The 
resolntion was lost without any division.* It revealed the attitude of 
the authorities in dealing with such agrarian issues which ultimately 


discredited the alien rules. 


On 30 August 1923, two days before the prorogation of the first 
Reformed Council, an important resolution was moved to secure 
general pardon in favour of all political prisoners. The purpose of the 
mover of the resolution was to render them eligible for election to the 
Council at the next general election in November 1923. Some 
members from Orissa whole-heartedly supported the resolution. It was 
observed that no violence had been committed in Orissa by the non- 
cooperation and hence they could be granted general pardon. The 
government was not prepared to consider the issue on the ground that 
the Congress still maintained the revolutionary policy. “They are 
still out”, Mc. Pherson argued, “for the overthrow or the paralysis 
of the present government in India as. by law established.........°°5 
Inspite of firm opinion of the governmenton the matter, the Council 
adopted the resolution on the same day.® 


EMERGENCE OF THE SWARAJ PARTY AND PROBLEMS 
OF ORISSA (1923-27) 


. The emergence of the Swaraj Party in 1923 opened new 
dimensions in Indian politics. Its decision to enter into the Legis- 
latures in order to obstruct the work of the goveroment and to fight 


1. ee of the Legislative Council of Bihar and Orlase Vol. V 1922, 
p. 6. 

2. Ibid., p. 1047. 

3. Ibid., Vol. VIIT, 1923, p. 374, 
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the freedom struggle from within the four walls of the Council 
Chambers gave rise to new hopes and speculations. Inspite of the 
opposition from a section of the Congress, the leaders like Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, C.R. Das and others were convinced about the 
efficacy of their programme and finally, they succeeded to get the 
approval of their policy from the Congress. In the election to the 
legislatures in November 1923, the Swaraj Party contested a large 
number of seats. They won a striking success in the election to the 
Legislative Assembly, whereas in the provinces except in C. P., 
Bengal, Bombay & U.P., their performance was not satisfactory. 


In the Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa, the Swarajists 
won twelve seats... Only one member from that party succeeded in 
Orissz. He was Radha Ranjan Das from the North Balasore 
Constituency who was elected by defeating the Chairman of the 
Balasore District Board.2, The Swaraj Party, in fact, could not be 
organised in Orissa properly. Gopabandhu, the foremest leader and 
president of the Orissa P.C.C., was still in jail and the whole organi- 
$ition was in shambles. However, two other elected members from 
Orissa, Jagabandhu Singh and Godavaris Misra, supported the 
programme of the Swarajists. 


Inspite of smallness of their number, the Swarajists led the 
Opposition to the government policy and programmes in the Legis- 
lative Council of Bihar and Orissa. They worked for the implemen- 
{ation of their election manifesto which aimed at wrecking the 
constitution from inside. They also tried to serve the nationalist 
cause by advocating the introduction of charka, release of political 
prisoners etc. | 


On 24 February 1924, a resolution was brought in the Council 
which demanded the release of all political prisoners of Bihar and 
Orissa.» The Swarajists tried their best to convince the government 
about the desirability of taking such a step. On behalf of the 
government, Mcpherson argued that for maintenance of peace and 
security, offences against the state should not go unpunished. Madhu 
Sudan strongly supported the resolution. He criticized the govern- 
ment policy of not taking into account the sentiments of the people. 
“It is actually necessaty”’, he emphasized, “‘if it is the intention of 
Zovernment to rule human beings, that they should study human 


1. Bihar & Orissa in 1923 (Patna, 1924) p. 5. 
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nature, study particular society. But Government declines to take 
any notice of the Indian nature, that is Just the reason why you find 
amongst us laws and rules constituted by government, which take no 
notice of the feelings and sentiments of the people. The result is. 
disorder and lawlessness, they want to put down, what they have. 
created.’ 


Duiing the debate, the question of Gopabandhu’s release was 
raised. Madhu Sudan strongly advocated for it, but the government 
was not willing to release the leader of non-cooperation movement 
from jail before the expiry of the term of his sentence. “‘If Gopa- 
bandhu wants release fromcustody”, Mcpherson pointed out, ‘‘let him 
give government assurances that he has scen the error of his former 
ways and that he intends to join the same ranks of the constitutional 
reformers.” As in August 1923, inspite of the opposition of the 
government, the resolution was adopted in the house on 5 March 
1924. 


Gopabandhu served full term of his sentence and was released 
from jail in June 1924. The occasion was celebrated by holding a 
provincial congress conference at Cuttack on 28-29 June 1924. It 
was organised by Gopabandhu Chowdhury and was presided by 
Acharya P.C. Ray of Bengal. Many Congress leaders of Orissa 
attended the session and adopted fourteen resolutions on different 
problems of Orissa. 


Two notable episodes of the Conference were the bestowal of 
the popular title of “Utkal Mani’ (Jewel of Orissa) on Gopabandhu 
and the acceptance of the congress creed by Madhu Sudan, the Grand 
Old Man of Orissa. Acharya P.C. Ray welcomed Gopabandhu as the 
Utkal Mani in the conference and thereafter, he was known by this 
popular title. Madhu Sudan, who wasa minister in the government 
of Bihar and Orissa and was far away from non-cooperation, joined 
the conference as a delegate of the Congress. He formally signed 
the papers before the opening of the Conference. He was more than 
76 years old at that time, but still he possessed mental alertness to 
take timely decision. Though Madhu Sudan did not join in the 
Gandhiau movement of non-cooperation, yet he had tremendous 
influence over the Congress leaders of Orissa and also appreciated 
much uf their constructive programmes. He wanted to save some of 
his industrial concerns especially the Utkal Tannery with the help of 
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Gopabandhu Das, Gopabandhu Chowdhury and other Congress 
leaders. Even Acharya P.C. Ray, who himself was a pioneer of 
swadeshi industrial concerns in Bengal, supported Madhu Sudan and 
in fact, a resolution was passed in the Conference in this regard. 


Mahatma Gandhi paid a short visit to Orissa on the request of 
Madhu Sudan on 19 August 1925. He looked into the problems of 
the Utkal Tannery and discussed the matter with some business men 
of Calcutta. Unfortunately, even Gandhiji’s efforts to save the 
swadeshi factory in Orissa did not succeed. Madhu Sudan was 
declared insolvent by the court in 1927 and the Utkal Tannery, for 
which he had spent his fortunes, was lost from his control. 


In 1926 the Indian National Congress was a house divided 
within itself. The programme of the Swarajists had disillusioned 
some congress leaders as a result of which there was a serious rift 
among the nationalists. Naturally several groups emerged in the 
political field before the election to the legislative chambers in 
November 1926. However, the Congress groups or the Swarajists 
captured largest number of seats in the Legislative Council ‘of Bihar 
and Orissa. Out of 76 elected members, 34 professed allegiance to 
the Congress party, while five members had won the election under 
the ‘Independent Congress’ banner. Thus, the Swaraj Party was 
the largest party and the main opposition group in the third Refor 
med Council. 


From Orissa, there were five Congress members: H.K. Mahtab, 
Nandakishore Das, Narayan Birabar Samanta, Lingaraj Misra and 
Godavaris Misra. Pandit Nilakantha Das and Bhubananda Das 
were elected to the Central Legislative Assembly. Some experienced 
councillors like Jagabandhu Singh and Bhagabat Prasad Mahapatra 
were defeated by young Congress candidates.” Madhu Sudan Das, 
the Grand Old Man of Orissa, who was Jong connected with the 
councils and was also a seating member of the last Bihar and Orissa 
Legislative Council, did not seek election in 1926. He was 78 years’ 
old by that time and though he was mentally alert, yet he never 
again sought election to the Council. He rather kept -himself aloof 
from active politics. Gopabandhu also did not seek election to the 
Council in 1928, though he actively helped some Congress members 
to win the election. He probably wanted to remain outside to 
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coordinate the Congress activities and to organise the constructive 
programmes for greater interest of the people. 


The Swarajists offered consistent resistance to the government 
throughout the period of the third Reformed Council. They even 
succeeded in adopting several resolutions in support of their cause. 
Such resolutions were regarding the spread of Khadi, enfranchisement 
of women, etc. The members from Orissa, while criticising the 
government policy, drew the attention of the House to the specific 
grievances and the problems of Orissa. Lakshmidhar Mohanty, a 
uon-Congress member, was elected to the office of the Deputy Presi- 
dent of the Council, and he was also re-elected to the same office in 
the fourth Council. 


Speaking in the general discussion on the budget for 1927-28, 
H.K. Mahtab lamented fur an unsympathetic budget presented in the 
Council. With disgust he spoke : . 


‘{nspite of repeated floods, and increasing misery, that Orissa 
is facing to-day, Government do notcare to think of that part of the 
province although assurances have been given from the highest to the 
Jowest in charge of administration that government are very anxiously 
considering the solution of the problems of Orissa. It is foolish to 
explain away the serious problems of Orissa by saying that the 
calamities arc all due to natural disadvantages. But the fact remains 
there as patent as anything to any careful observer that the calamities 
of Orissa are not duc to natural causes but due to the interference of 
man with Nature. The floods in Orissa became too frequent and 
too viclent after the construction of the canals and embankments.’” 


All members from Orissa criticized strongly the policy of the 
government regarding recurring high floods in Orissa. A devastaling 
flood occurred in the districts of Balasore and Cuttack during July- 
August 1927. The big rivers like the Subarnarekha, the Baitarani, 
the Brahmani and a number of small rivers caused extensive damage 
to life and property im a vast area. A striking feature was the 
extensive breaches caused in the railway line, the canal banks, the 
protective embankments of the P.W.D. and Orissa Grand Trunk 
Road. The damage to houses was ona larger scale then had ever 
occurred and considerable damage was also caused to the standing 
crops. The gravity of the situation was realized by the government 
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and Sir H.L. Stephenson, the Governor of Bihar and Orissa, gave a 
statement in the council on 30 August 1927. He assured the house 
that the officers had been provided with all the funds they needed 
for relief operations. He disclosed that the Viceroy had taken great 
interest in the problem of floods in Orissa and was prepared to 
discuss the problem on the spot. However, the breach in the railways 
prevented the visit of the Viceroy. Besides, the Governor desired to 
appoint a committee of experts with the help of the Government of 
India to investigate the problem and to suggest the remedies for it.? 


But the Governor's statement did not satisfy the members from 
Orissa and on the same day H.K. Mahtab moved a reSolution urging 
the government to appoint a committee of non-officials and officials 
““to start an inimediate efiquiry into the present state of things in the 
flood affected areas of Cuttack and Balasore districts with a view to 
ascertain the magnitude of the loss the people have sustained and to 
suggest measures of relief’’.? On behalf of the government J.D. 
Sifton gave a long statement on the flood situation in Orissa. He 
assured the members that he himself was going to visit the distressed 
parts immediately after the conclusion of the session.* With such 
an assurance the resolution was withdrawn. 


However, in a large public meeting held at Cuttack under the 
presidentship of Gopabandhu in the first week of September, the 
communique of Bihar and Orissa Government on the flood situation 
in the province was strongly criticized. Resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted deploring the government’s attitude. The people 
resented the traditional policy of suppressing facts by the government 
which had led them “‘to the extreme point of destitution and 
despair.’”* 


Thus, by public opinion and pressure of the Council, the 
government appointed an expert committee consisting of D.G. 
Harris, Consulting Engineer to the Government of India, G. Addam 
Williams, Chief Engineer of Bengal and Bishen Swarup, Chief 
Engineer of Bihar and Orissa, to investigate the flood problem in 
Orissa. The committee submitted their report in 1928. It was the 
first authoritative review of the flood problems in Orissa by an expert 
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body.! But the recommendations of the committee were not imple+ 
mented quickly due to administrative and financial difficulties. In 
fact, the chronic problem of Orissa could not be tackled during the 


British rule. 


Only a few months after the terrible flood, Gandhiji visited 
Orissa in December 1927, primarily for Khadi work. Before his 
visit, he described the condition of Orissa in a most pathetic tone.. 
“It is to my mind” he said “an epitome of our distressful condition. 
Orissa regenerate is to me the regeneration for the whole of India.. 
It is a land which need not be the poorest in the country. Its people 
are in no way inferior to those of the other parts of India. They have 
a fine history all their own. They have magnificent temples. They 
have the Lord of the Universe in their midst, who knows no distinc- 
tion between his creatures. And yet, sad to relate, under the very 
shadow of the mightly temple people die of hunger in thousands. It 
isa land of chronic poverty, chronic famine chronic disease. No- 
where have I seen in the eyes of people so: much blankness, so much 
despair; so much lifelessness as in Orissa.””® 


During his tour of Orissa in December 1927 Gandhiji visited 
several Khadi production centres of the All-India Spinners’ Associa- 
tion. The people were afraid to approach him. He was astonished 
to find how the people lived in a petpetual state of fear. The 
national awakening he felt had not succeeded in rousing their spirits.. 
With much pathos he said : ‘‘Never since the days of Champaran in 
1916, have I witnessed such death like quiet as I did on entering 
politica] Orissa through Banpur. And | fear that the quiet of Orissa 
is worse than that of Champaran” Infact, the local zamindars and 
the police had conspired to frighten the raiyats not to come near 
Gandhii or to take part in any demonstration in his honour. 


Such was the state of affairs in the province when the Indian 
political scene took a dramatic turn with the announcement of the 
appointment of the Indian Statutory Commission. On 8 November 
1927, the announcement was formally made both in London and in. 
New Delhi. That paved the way for the next mass movement in the 
country. 
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CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE MOVEMENT AND 
FORMATION OF THE PROVINCE OF 
ORISSA (1928-36) 


Indian Reaction to Simon Commission 


The Indian Statutory Commission was constituted by seven 
British members of the Parliament including Sir John Simon, the 
Chairman. The primary purpose of such a Commission was to 
evaluate the working of the Government of India Act, 1919 with a 
view to determining the future course of constitutional development. 


The exclusion of Indians from a body, which was to recommend 
for further constitutional advancement of the Indian people, was so 
unreasonable and unjust that [India sharply reacted to the announce- 
ment. Almost all political parties and prominent leaders of India 
were unanimous in their decision to boycott the Commission. Never 
before such a strong wave of protest swept over India on a decision 
of the British Government. From the day of the arrival of the 
Commission in Bombay i.e. 3 February 1928, they were shouted 
down all over India with the words ‘ga back Simon’. At the same 
time the Indians began their attempts to frame a constitution for the 
country under the Chairmanship of Pandit Motilal Nehru. Thus, in 
early 1928, the Indian political scene reverberated with the echoes of 
unjust announcement by the British Government. In a short time 
Indians prepared to plunge once again into a mass movenient for 
national independence. 


The people of Orissa showed two-fold reaction to the Simon 
Commission. The Congress members from Orissa shared the reaction 
of the Indian National Congress. But many leading men outside the 
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national mainstream took it an opportunity to focuss the Jong stand- 
ing demand of the people of Orissa for the formation of a separate 
province by amalgamating the Oriya-speaking tracts. The two- 
streams of public opinion in Orissa moved in two different channels 
and created an interesting scene. Both groups focussed their views 
in the press and platform and also clashed in the Council Chamber. 


Council Resolution on the Simon Commission 


Soon after his arrival in India, Sir John Simon, the Chairman 
of the Indian Statutary Commission, proposed to the Viceroy for 
constituting committees of local legislative councils to co-operate 
with the Commission. Consequently an official resolution was moved 
in the Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa on 20 August i928 by 
J.D. Sifton for constituting a committee for that purpose.’ 


The debate on the resolution continued for two days. The 
Congress members opposed it and even an amendment was moved 
by one of them to denounce the action of the government. But the 
non-Congress members of Orissa had decided to co-operate with the 
Commission with the hope of advancing the cause of Oriyas. Even 
they wanted the co-operation of the Congress members from Orissa 
in support of the resolution. But only a day before the resoluiton 
was moved in the Council, the Utkal Provincial Congress Committee 
at its meeting at Puri took a decisive stand on the matter. They 
declared as follows: 


‘“(a) The Committee denounces all clandestin2 attempts of 
interested pe:sons to give an appearance to the outside world-that 
the Oriyas are out to co-operate with the Simon Commission and 
expresses its clear and emphatic opinion that no such efforts tn the 
name of Oriyas is ever genuine and, 


(b) In view of the fact that al! the truely representative organi- 
sations of the country are unanimous as to the boycott of the com- 
mission, this committee calls upon the people of Utkal to do all in 
their power to effectively demonstrate their attitude of boycott 
towards the Commission.””* 


In the legislative chamber, the Congress members from Orissa 
were guided by their party mandate. But they did not forget the 


1. Proceedings of the Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa, Vol. XVIII 
1928, p. 178. 
2. Amrit Bazar Patrika; 26 August 1928. 
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special problem of Orissa-the amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking 
tracts into oneprovince. Lingaraj Misra,-while opposing the official 
resolution instrong terms, squarely laid the blame on the shoulders 
of the government. He pointed out that a decade had passed after 
the Montford Report which recommended for giving a special status 
to Orissa. ““We all know’’, he said, “how the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa on whom was thrown the responsibility of playing the 
prime mover in the matter has tried in conspiracy with the Govern- 
ment of Madras to shelve the question.”” Even the report of the 
Philltp-Duff Committe, which gave favourable views on the problem 
of Orissa, he alleged, had been “consigned to the waste paper basket 
of the Patna Secretariat.’’ With such painful experiences, he observed, 
the people of Orissa had been driven to the conclusion that no 
amount of peaceful agitation would give them their legitimate claim. 
Therefore, in order to get their just grievances redresssed, the 
Congress members from Orissa also threw their lot with the members 
from Bihar. At that time there were four Congress members from 
Orissa in the Council and they all voted against the official resolution. 
But other members from Orissa voted for it and the government 
resolution to constitute a committee to assist Simon Commission was 
carried by 50 votes to 44 on 21 August 1928.4 On 23 August seven 
members were elected by the Council to assist the Simon Commission. 
Two members from Orissa, Raja Rajendra Narayan Bhanj Deo and 
Lakshmidhar Mohanty were included in that team of legislators 
which cooperated with the Commission.” 


Preparation for the Civil Disobedience Movement 


While the Simon Commission continued its work with the 
official support, most of the political parties were trying to frame a 
constitution for India. The committee constituted for the purpose 
- was headed by Pandit Motilal Nehru. An ultimatum was served on 
the British Government that if the constitution framed by the Nehru 
Committee was notaccepted in its entirety on or before 31 December 
1929, the Congress would revive the non-violent non-cooperation 
campaign with the aim of realizing complete independence. The 
revival of revolutionary activities leading to the Meerut Conspiracy 
Case, the. Lahore Conspiracy case involving Bhagat Singh and his 
comrades and martyrdom of Jatin Das etc. generated a strong 
reaction in the minds of Indians. 


1. Procecdings of the Legislative Council of Bitar and Orissa, Vol. XV LI, 
1928, p. 336. 
2. Ibid, p. 48I. 
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In the middle of 1929, the Labour Party came to power in 
Britain and Ramsay Macdonald, the new Prime Minister, invited 
Lord Irwin, the Viceroy of India, for consultation in London. On 
his return, Lord Irwin issued a statement on 31 October 1929 as 


follows: 


“Tl am authorized on behalf of His Majesty’s government to 
state clearly that, in their judgement, it is implicit in the declaration 
of 1917 that the natural issue of India’s constitutional progress, as 
there contemplated, is the attainment of Dominion Status.” 


Such a declaration led to an all-parties’ conference in Delhi on 
the next day. But the political leaders were soon disappointed to 
learn from the Viceroy that he was unable to give any definite 
assurance for the immediate grant of Dominion Status to India. A 
few days Jater, the annual session of the Indian National Congress 
was held at Lahore. Momentus decision wes taken In that session 
‘by aresolution moved by Gandhii himself. Nothing but complete 
independence or purna swaraj was now the national demand and the 
Congress was determined to reach the goal by masscivil disobedience 
movements throughout the country. 


CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE MOVEMENT IN ORISSA 


Background 


With the new political stir in the country, the people of Orissa 
were also prepared to plunge into the movement. However, Pandit 
Gopabandhu Das, who had led the people of the province in the 
Non-Co-operation Movement was no more on the scene. He 
attended the annual session of the Servants of India Society of Lala 
Lajpat Raj. at Lahore in April 1928 and was elected as the Vice- 
President of the society. While returning to Orissa, he was attacked 
with fever and before his complete recovery, again proceeded to 
Calcutta to organize the labourers in the city. On his return he 
once again fell ill. His condition became serious and he died at 
Satyabadi in the early hours of 17 June 1928. He was only 5! years 
old at that time. His premature death created a void in the hearts 
of millions of his fellowmen. Gandhiji mourned his death in the 
Columns of Young India on 2) June and paid high tributes to him as 
“the noblest soul’. 
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After the death of Gopabandhu Das, Gopabandhu Chowdhury 
took the leadership of the Congress in Orissa. He was avery active 
leader and from the days of Non-cooperation, he had concentrated 
his attention in the constructive programmes of.Gandhiji. He became 
the president of the Provincial Congress Committee in 1929 and then 
in 1930, he took charge of the organisation as its secretary. 
Harekrushna Mahtab became the new president ,of “the Congress in 
Orissa. Both of them shoulderéd the responsibilities of leading 
Orissa in the Civil Disobedience Movement. 


By the call of the Lahore Congress it was decided to celebrate 
26 January as the Independence Day throughout India. A long 
Declaration of Independence, drafted by Gandhiji, was adopted by 
the Congress Working Committee. Such a declaration was to be 
read out to the people throughout the country and they were required 
to pledge their full support to it. Amidst unprecedented enthusiasm, 
26 January was celebrated and the people once again decided to 
plunge into the struggle for liberation of their motherland. A new 
phase of our freedom struggle had begun. 


Preparation 


On 26 January 1930 mass meetings were organised in different 
parts of the province to celebrate the Independence day. In a large 
gathering at Cuttack, Gopabandhu Chowdhury read the declaration 
and after listening silently, the people gave their assent to it by 
raising hands.’ A procession was also taken out in the town. At 
Balasore, Harekruspna Mahtab and Nanda Kishore Das took 
prominent part in organising the function. At Bhubaneswar the 
national flag was hoisted. at the top of the Temple of Lingara). 
Some leading Congressmen like Acharya Harihar Das, Lingaraj 
Misra, Krupasindhu Hota and Bholanath Sali were arrested at Puri 
on the occasion. Besides, in many places the function was organised 
by the Congress and the people were aroused to the call of the 
nation.? 


In the meanwhile, the four Congress Councillors from Orissa, 
Godavaris Misra, Lingaraj) Misra, Nanda Kishore Das and Narayan 
Birbar Samanta, resigned from their seats in the Bihar and Orissa 
Legislative Council. Biswanath Das of Ganjam resigned his seat 
from the Madras Council. Nilakantha Das also gave up his seat 


1. The Samaj, 29 January 1930. 
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in the central Legislative Assembly. However, Nilakantha Das and 
Godavaris Misra once again contested the election and were returned 
to their respective seats in the legislatures... The disobedience of the 
Congress mandate by them was very much resented and Gopabandhu 
Chowdhury appealed to the electorate not to vote for them. 
Godavaris tried to justify his stand on the ground that the people in 
the country were not fully prepared for Purna Swaraj. He issued a 
statement on 10 February 1930 and observed that the people’s battle 
must also be fought in the legislative chambers. 


After the death of Gopabandhu, Godavaris edited The Samaj 
which was the mouthpiece of the national movement in Orissa. Even 
after Gopabandhu’s death in 1928, the journal served the nationalist 
cause and adhered to Gandhian ideal. Godavaris gave up the 
editorship of The Samaj as he deviated from the official Congress line. 
Lingaraj Misra, another colleague of Gopabandhu Das, then took over 
the responsibility of editing it.’ It played a very: dominant role in 
propagating the Congress views and the news of the mass movement 
in Orissa in the ensuing struggle. 


The Congress Working Committee at its meeting held at 
Sabarmati in the middle of February 1930, authorized Gandhiji to 
initiate civil disobedience movement in the country. Gandhiji finally 
decided to launch the movement by breaking the salt law at Dandi, 
a village on the sea coast in Gujarat. Such a decision was received 
with much enthusiasm by the Congress leaders in Orissa. As noted 
before, Orissa was the centre for production of very fine salt and the 
salt monopoly of the British Government was a very lucrative source 
of revenue. But subsequently the production was stopped and the 
people of Orissa inspite of long sea coast, were bound to purchase 
foreign salt for their daily consumption. Many attempts were made 
to revive the industry by the nationalist leaders. Gopabandhu moved 
a resolution in the Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa in March 
19{8 for revival of salt industry in the province and the government 
was also anxious for its development. The salt tax was considered 
‘the most iniquitous of all from the poor men’s standpoint’ and hence 
Gandhiji decided to break it. For the people of Orissa, it was a 
heaven-sent opportunity to reestablish their traditional right ta 
manufacture salt in the long coastal tract. 


!. The Samaj, 12 March 1930, 
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Salt Satyagraha 


The famous Dandi March began on 12 March 1930. From 
Sabarmati Ashram Gandhiji moved towards the sea coast with the 
mission to break the salt law and thus to inaugurate the mass Civil 
Disobedience Movement in the country. Only 78 disciples marched 
with him which included one Motibas Das, a Khadi student of about 
20 years of age, from Orissa. The procession covered the distance 
in 24 days with wide publicity and it naturally created unprecedented 
enthusiasm throughout the country. Gandhiji broke the salt law, as 
scheduled, on 6 April 1930. | 


In the meanwhile, the Utkal Provincial Congress Committee 
met at Balasore. On 16 March 1930 they decided to start the civil 
disobedience movement by breaking the salt law. Gopabandhu 
Chowdhury was given the responsibility to chalk out the programme. 
The P.C.C. also appealed to the people for all kinds of help in order 
to make the movement a success. The District Congress Committees 
were directed to recruit volunteers to take active part in salt satya- 
graha.1 The Congress leaders especially H.K. Mahtab and Surendra 
Nath Das prepared the ground at Inchudi, a place ten miles away 
from Balasore on the sea coast, for the beginning of the movement in 
the province. In fact, they could so thoroughly drill nationalistic 
ideals into the minds of the villagers and rouse their patriotic 
sentiments that they showed exemplary tenacity and courage 
throughout the movement. On the basis of the government report, 
it was claimed that the Salt Satyagraha at Inchudi occupied the 
second place in India, the first being Gujrat where Gandhiji himself 
led the movement.? 


It was decided to start the movement in Orissa soon after the 
breaking of the salt law by Gandhiji at Dandi. But even before it, 
the government imposed 144 Cr.P.C. in some towns in order to 
prevent the leaders from addressing public meetings to enlist popular 
support in the national struggle. On I7 March, Pandit Laxmi 
Narayan Misra and Bhagirathi Patnaik violated the prohibitory 
order and courted arrest at Sambalpur. On 23 March, Gopabandhu 
Chowdhury and Purna Chandra Bose addressed a latge public 
melting at Cuttack and also violated the prohibitor’ order. In that 


I. The Samaj, 19 March 1930. 
2. H.K. Mahtab, Sadhanar Pathe (Oriya Autobiography) (Edn. 2, Cuttack, 
1972), p. 129. 
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meeting the first list of Satyagrahis in Orissa was announced. It 
included 74 prominent Congress leaders in the province. The number 
swelled rapidly and the satyagrahis enlisted their names from different 
patts of Orissa. Even a training camp was opened at Cuttack to 
impart necessary knowledge for civil disobedience to batches of 
satyagrahis before their departure to different places. 


6 April 1930 was the memorable day in the history of Civil 
Disobedience Movement in the country. With due solemnity Gandhiji 
broke the salt Jaw at Dandi. It was a clarion call for his countrymen 
to fight for Swaraj. The struggle was on. 


On the same day the first batch of 21 volunteers, led by 
Gopabandhu Chowdhury and Acharya Harihar Das, began their 
march to Inchudi from Swarajashram at Cuttack. They were 
determined to break the salt law on 13 April and accordingly they 
planned their journey of about 120 miles in 7 days. On 8 April, 
Gopabandhu Chowdhury was arrested at Chandol on the charge of 
violating the prohibitory order mentioned earlier. He was confined 
in the Cuttack Jail for seven days. In his absence the party was led 
by Acharya Harihar and they reached Inchudi on 12 April. 


On 13 April 1930, twelve volunteers including the leader, 
Acharya Harihar, began the preparation of salt in the seacoast. The 
police party was already on the spot and they arrested the leader and 
Six volunteers. Thus began the Civil Disobedience Movement in 
Orissa. There was unprecedented enthusiasm in the Salt Satyagraha 
launched at Inchudi. Soon a Iarge number of volunteers in several! 
batches reached Balasore sea coast from Cuttack, Puri, Ganjam, 
Sambalpur, Baripada and other parts of Orissa." 


The local people joined with the Congress volunteers in large 
number and in six centres in the sea coast contraband salt was 
produced. Surendra Nath Das, who had organised the villagers 
near Inchudi, was arrested and sentenced to six months imprisonment 
along with Jivaramji Kalyanji, another prominent Congress worker, 
on 12 April, a day before the beginning of actual struggle. However, 
the people of the surrounding villages did not cooperate at all with 
the government officials and even they refused to supply drinking 
water tothem. The representative of The Samaj who toured the area 


1. The Samaj, 26 March 1930. 
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at that time reported that Surendra Nath Das was the real Sardar 
or Commander of the localities and Inchudi seemed to be Bardoli of 
Orissa! Thereafter, Surendra Nath Das was popularly known as 
‘Sardar Sarendra’. 


The movement gathered spectacular momentum in a short time. 
The people from far and near flocked to the sea shore of Balasore 
like a place of pilgrimage. Even a batch of satyagrahi from Gujrat 
reached Balasore towards the end of April.2 The volunteers were 
prepared to court arrest without any hesitation and every day a few 
of them were faken into custody. The police authorities tried to 
hamper the preparation of salt by all possible means but they could 
not succeed in their attempts. The contraband salt was sent to the 
towns of Balasore and Cuttack where the people purchased them 
readily. The pent-up feelings of the people, suppressed for years 
together, found the: outlet in the preparation of an article of their 
daily consumption:from which they were so unjustly debarred. It 
was a spontaneous outburst of the common men against the alien 
rulers. 


On 20 April the police saw a bewildering spectacle of hundreds 
of women violating the salt Jaw and collecting salt at two centres in 
Inchudi. They were led by Rama Devi and Malati Devi from 
Cuttack. Thus, the women of Orissa came out of their family 
seclusion and took part openly in the freedom struggle. 


By May 1930 some new centres for salt manufacture were 
opened in the long sea coast of Orissa. In the district of Balasore, 
besides Inchudi, another prominent centre was Sartha. It operated 
under the leadership of Mathura Mohan Behera, Karunakar Pani- 
grahi and Nilambar Das. In the district of Cuttack, Kujang became 
an important. centre where Rani Bhagyabati Devi of the Kujang Raj 
family took a prominent part in organising the movement. Encour- 
aged and influenced by her decision to take the leadership in civil 
disobedience at least 500 women came forward to prepare the 
contraband salt.” In the district of Puri, several centres were opened 
such as Kuhudi, Singheswari and Latra. Pandit Nilakantha Das had, 
in the meanwhile, resigned once again from the Central Legislative 
Assembly, and he guided the movement in the Puri district. He was 
ably assisted by Jagannath Rath and Mohan Das and many Congress 


1. The Samaj, 16 April 1930. 
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volunteers of the area broke the salt law. In the district of Ganjam, 
the Congress leaders selected Huma, the traditional centre of salt 
manufacture, as the venue of their movement. On 9 May about I,600 
people participated in the mass civil disobedience by producing salt 
under the guidance of Niranjan Patnaik, Biswanath Das and Sarala 
Devi. It was claimed that about one-fourth of the participants were 
women who had enthusiastically joined the national struggle. Thus, 
the manufacture of contraband salt by breaking the law was on the 
full swing in the coastal tract of Orissa from Balasore to Ganjam 
and large number of volunteers participated in the mass civil disobe- 
dience movement. 


The people also purchased the contraband salt without any 
hesitation. At Cuttack the people purchased salt by paying much 
more than the actual price in order to encourage the satyagrahis. In 
one public gathering on 18 April, only half a seer of salt was sold 
for seventy-eight rupees. It was a clear manifestation of public 
enthusiasm and support for the national cause. On 12 May about 
six hundred villagers from the surrounding villages of Inchudi 
brought 9 maunds of salt to Balasore town and sold the article to the 
common people. The police silently observed the scene. Only one 
satyagrahi was arrested because he offered salt to the Superintendent 
of Police. 


Thus, under the inspiring leadership of the Congress, the people 
of Orissa had achieved a spectacular success in Salt Satyagraha.. With 
the advent of rainy season, the production of salt was naturally 
hampered and the Congress workers persued other programmes of 
the struggle with unabated zeal. 


In the meanwhile, all prominent Congress leaders of Orissa and 
hundreds of volunteers were imprisoned. Gopabandhu Chowdhury, 
H.K. Mahtab and Dr. Krushna Prasad Mohanty were arrested from 
Balasore on 26 April 1930. It led to‘havtal on 28 April at Balasore, 
Cuttack and Puri, etc. The news of Gandhiji’s arrest on 5 May 
aggravated the situation further. It was followed by Aartal, mass 
meetings, demonstrations, boycott of examinations by students and 
such other disturbances." Soon many Congress leaders were arrested 
in the province. After the arrest of H.K. Mahtab, Nanda Kishore 
Das acted as the president of the Congress. He was followed by 
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Pandit Nilakanth Das and then Pandit Lingaraj Mishra in quick succes- 
sion. After Lingaraj Misra, it was not even possible to nominate a 
president according to rules and hence, imthe unusual circumstances, 
dictators were appointed to manage the Congress affairs with the 
right to select their successors. The Congress leaders like Nanda 
Kishore Das, Nilakantha Das, Lingaraj Misra, Jadumani MangarajJ, 
Rajkrishna Bose, Dr. Atal Behari Acharya, Krupasindhu Hota, 
Sarala Devi, Mahabir Singh etc. were soon confined in the prison. 
Two influential papers propagating the Congress views and the news 
of the movement, Prajatantra of Balasore and The Samaj of Cuttack, 
were forced to stop their publications in May 1930 for an indefinite 
period due to stringent press ordinance. A veritable reign of terror 
was let loose to suppress the mass movement inthe country. Asa 
protest against the government policy of repression, a member of the 
Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa, Bhagabat Prasad Mahapatea, 
the Jandlord of Bhadrak, resigned his seat in May 1930.7 


Other Programmes of Civil Disobedience 


Besides salt satyagraha, other programmes of civil disobedience 
included picketting before excise shops, boycott of foreign cloth, 
spread of Khadi, non-payment of Chaukidari tax, formation of 
village panchayats and such other works. In Orissa large number of 
palm trees were cut in order to disuade the people from preparing 
country liquor.2 The picketting before the excise shops was also 
quite successful. In this connection, the activities of school and 
college students attracted the attention of the people. Large number 
of school and college students gave up their studies and joined the 
freedom struggle during this period. Most prominent among them 
were Niranjan Ghose, Surendra Nath Patnaik, Surendra Nath 
Dwivedy, Rabindra Mohan Das, Nityananda Mouapatra, Akulananda 
Behera, Binod Kanungo, Sudhir Chandra Ghose, Adwaita Ballav 
Ray, Narsingh Charan Samantsinghar and Gajendra Nath Sahu. The 
children of lower age group were popularly known as Banar Sena 
(Monkey troops). They were quite successful in picketting before 
the excise shops. In Cuttack, they brought the business almost to a 
stand still position. The police first tried to disperse such boys and 
when they failed in their attempts, they were punished usually by 
whipping ten to fifteen times. But those young boys braved such 
physical torture and were ever ready to resume picketting. Naturally 
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they drew the public attention by their heroic conduct. Large 
number of students also came from villages and joined picketting 
parties in the towns. The government did not hesitate even to send 
the boys to jail. Baidyanath Das, Purushottam Singh, Bholanath 
Mohanty, Radhashyam Parija, Jadumani Nayak, etc. courted imprt- 
sonment without hesitation. 


In some places the people also refused to pay the Chaukidari 
tax. In this connection a serious incident took place at Srijang 
near Inchudi where a police party were manhandled by an infuriated 
mob on 12 July 1930 It led to severe repressive measures on the 
villagers. The properties of leading villagers like Gaur Mohan Das 
and Bidyadhar Rath were looted and the villagers fled away to other 
places in panic. That was not.all. A large number of villagets were 
arrested and a punitive tax amounting to six thousand rupees was 
imposed on the villagers. After such drastic action by the govern- 
ment at Srijang, the non-payment of Chaukidari tax was not persued 
elsewhere in Orissa. 


Inspite of the absence of prominent leaders, who were sentenced 
to various terms of imprisonment and were confined at Hazaribagh, 
Patna etc., the people continued their struggle with courage and 
determination. When the government ordered fresh election to the 
Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa, the Congress volunteers 
tried to persuade the voters not to take part in the election. When 
the voting took place at Cuttack on 25 September, the then P.C.C. 
President Lingara) Misra and Malati Devi, etc. organised picketting 
in the polling booth Many of them were arrested and convicted on 
the same day. Linogaraj Misra and Malati Devi were sent to jail 
for six months.’ Liogaraj Misra nominated Smt. Rama Devi as the 
dictator of the Congress in Orissa. In his absence, The Samaj 
which reappeared in November after the lapse cf about six months, 
Harihar Das became the new editor. Some of the leaders who 
returned from jail devoted themselves once again in organising 
Congress programmes in the province. Boycott of foreign clothes, 
picketting before the liquor shops at Cuttack, opium shops at 
Balasore etc. were persued in right earnest. Rama Devi, as the 
dictator, managed the Congress affairs in the province. She was 
finally arrested on 7 November along with Prana Krushna Padhihari 
and Nityananda Kanungo. All of them were convicted. Before her 
conviction, Rama Devi appointed Golak Nath De, a pleader of 
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Balasore, as the ‘dictator’ to manage the party affairs in Orissa.’ He 
issued a statement towards the end of November 1930 in which it 
was claimed that 1,200 persons had gone to jail in Orjssa. The 
Coneress workers were asked to carry on the movement with greater 
zeal and enthusiasm. Once again the call was given to the people to 
start the preparation of salt from December 1930. 


But before the resumption of salt satyagraha, the government 
promulgated an ordinance and declared all Congress Committees, 
Satyagraha Committess and such other associations or institutions as 
unlawful organizations. Empowered by such an ordinance, the 
police took possession of the Congress offices, ashrams and 
institutions in December. In the protest meetings organinsed to 
decry the government action, many people were arrested. The police 
searched Swarajashram, the provincial Congress Office at Cuttack 
and took away all papers relating to civil disobedience movement.” 
The editor of Prajatantra was convicted for two years of rigorous 
imprisonment for treason. The office was searched and important 
documents were seized by the police.* Thus, by the end of the year 
1930, strong repressive measures were in operatian in the province. 
But there was no sign of retreat by the people. 


The Salt Satyagraha was resumed in many places in coastal 
Orissa in January 931. At Balasore, the Congress office functioned 
at a place known as Pharasidinga, a French enclave, over which the 
British authories had no control. From that place, Sardar Surendra 
Nath Das, who had returned from jail, organized the movement at 
Inchudi once again. The preparation of salt also began at 
Krushnapur, Kuhudi, Latra and many other places inspite of police 
action. The spectacular success of the Civil Disobedience Movement 
in Orissa was highly appreciated by Mahatma Gandhi and the 
Congress President, Jawaharlal Nehru. Gandhi requested the people 
of Orissa to make sacrifice according to their might inthe Yanja for 
Swarajya. Jawanarlal Nehru sent the message on 17 February 1931 
as follows: 


“My greetings to the people of Utkal. 1 have heard of their 
sacrifice and sufferings in the national struggle for freedom. [ 


1. The Samaj, 19 November 1930. 
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congratulate them and trust they will carry on the good fight till our 
motherland is free.’"! 


The political atmosphere in the country, however, changed with 
the signing of the Gandhi-Jrwin Pact on 5 March 1931. It was a 
temporary truce. Till the end of the year there was comparative 
lull, but the storm broke out with full fury soon after the return of 
Gandhi from the second Round Table Conference without any 
success: In one of the clauses of the Gandhi-Irwin Pact, the people 
of the coastal tracts were allowed to manufacture salt for their 
domestic use but not for sale on commercial basis outside their 
villages.” Thus, a privilege, lost at the outset of the British rule in 
Orissa, was restored at last. It was a small outcome of the 
unprecedented national revolt, but then it had endowed the people 
with tremendous self-confidence in their struggle for freedom. 


Temporary Truce (March-December 1931) 


According to the Gandhi-Irwin Pact on 5 March 193], all 
political prisoners in the country were released. Most of the 
Conpgress leaders and volunteers from Orissa were released from 
Hazaribagh jail. Led by Gopabandhu Chowdhury they reached 
Balasore and were accorded the heros’ welcome in the town. Then 
they marched to Srijang, where the police oppression during the civil 
disobedience had crossed the human limits. There the leaders 
addressed a mammoth gathering andon the next day i.e., on 15 
March they reached Cuttack. Large number of people received 
them at the station and a huge procession took them to the temporary 
Ashram inthe Jain a Temple. Like the victorious troops returning 
from the battle field, the freedom fighters were welcomed with musical 
bands and flowers.® 


After the Gandhi-Irwin Pact, the Congress session was held at 
Karachi in March 1931 under the presidentship of Sadar Ballavbhai 
Patel. Many Congress workers from Orissa attended the session. 
Shortly before that a new provincial committee was elected in Orissa 
in which a contest was avoided by electing Acharya Harihar Das as 
the president. Gopabandhu Chowdhury and Nilakantha Das were 
elected as the joint secretaries. It was also decided to invite 


1. The Samaj, 4 March 1931. 
2. Hansard, 9 March 1931, Vol. 249 Col. 599. 
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the Congress to hold its next general session in Orissa. For the first 
time Gopabandhu Chowdhury was taken in the Congress Working 
Committee as an additional member. The invitation from Orissa 
was accepted. 


On 31 August 1931 it was decided to organise the next Congress 
session at Puri. Elaborate preparation was needed at the actual 
venue of the session. Naturally the leaders were required to make 
tremendous efforts to _ procure money and materials for its success. 
A sub-committee, consisting of Gopabandhu Chowdhury, Nilakanth 
Das, Harihar Das, Sashi Bhusan Rath and Nanda Kishore Das, 
was constituted to look after the arrangement till the formation of 
the reception committee. In due course Nilakantha Das became the 
Chairman of the reception committee, Gopabandhu Chowdhury its 
general secretary, Jagannath Misra the treasurer and H.K. Mahtab, 
the head of the Seva Dal. In order to train the volunteers several 
camps were opened at different places in the province. The leaders 
visited important localities to collect money and workers for the 
Session. However, all efforts were in vain as the proposed session 
could not be held at Puri in the changed circumstances. 


Even after the signing of the Gandhi-Irwin Pact, the Congress 
workers continued peaceful agitation by picketting before foreign 
cloth and excise shops. At the same time they carried on ‘the 
propaganda that they had become victorious in the struggle. The 
government, therefore, decided to start serious counter-propagauda 
against the Congress. The bureaucratic machinery was fully utilized 
for the purpose. In a confidential note in April 1931 to all district 
me2gistrates, the Chief Secretary to the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa, M.G. Hallet, clearly outlined the views of the British 
authorities. He observed that it would be ‘wilful blindness’ to 
assume that the civil disobedience movement would never be 
revived. The Congress leaders believed it to be a truce during 
which the party would perfect its organisation. The resolutions: 
passed at the Karachi session of the Congress further alarmed the 
government. Some ‘socialist resolutions’ adopted in the session 
promised much relief from rent and unnecessary taxation to the 
peasants. The government wanted to counteract such moves 
through the Aman Sabha established earlier as the nucleus of the 
anti-Congress propaganda. Hallet specially directed the district 
authorities to select such deputy magistrates who were known for 
their persuasiveness for propaganda work. They should be deputed 
to tour widoly in the districts to explain the views of the government 
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and the dangers of Congress activities to smaller landlords and 
wealthy tenants.’ In fact, the government servants were no Jonger 
allowed to maintain an attitude of aloofness from political issues. 
When the very basis of the existing administration was challenged, 
the officers were required to take the lead in combating the forces of 
disorder. Thus began the regular counter-propaganda in the 
province. 


The selected officials toured different areas and .tried to 
convince the people by their arguments. They were required to 
mix with the people freely in order to make them feel that they were 
their real sympathisers. The job became easier by the establishment 
of the People’s Welfare Associations in every part of the province. 
The government officials, zamindars and other wealthy tenants were. 
members of those associations. They helped the government to 
carry on effective propaganda against the Congress activites. In 
fact, after the resumption of the civil disobedience movement once 
again in 1932, those associations worked like breakwaters to.the 
storm. M.G. Hallet described the aims of such organisations as 
follows : 


(1) “Restoration of mutual goodwill and understanding. 
between the people and the government, between the landlords and 
the tenants, between the Hindus and Mohammadans and between 
different classes, castes and communities.”’ 


(2) “Thorough co-operation and active propaganda in villages. 
against Civil Disobedience Movement.” 


(3) “And thereby to strengthen the social fabric.’"* 


Another importamt move of the government to mould public 
Opinion was the publication of a weekly journal, Satya Samachar, in 
1930. It was edited by some well known public and literary figures 
in Orissa such as, Braja Sunder Das, Gopal Chandra Praharaj and. 
Biswanath Kar. The journal was mostly distributed free of cost. 
It gave publicity to the views of the government and focussed the 
attention on the news of Peoples’ Welfare Associations. Besides 
Satya Samachar, many pamphlets weie also published and distributed 


1. Balasore District Records, D.O. No. 44/7-CC, Commissoner to District 
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freely to the officials and the people alike. Thus, the government 
adopted various measures to check the popularity of the Congress 
and to counteract its revolutionary propaganda in the province. 


Resumption of Civil Disobedience (1932-33) 


Soon after the return of Mahatma Gandhi from London, the 
Congress Working Committee reviewed the situation in the country. 
The attitude of the British authorities forced them to resume the 
civil disobedience movement once again. Lord Willingdon, the 
Governor-General who succceded Lord Irwin, was not even prepared 
to meet Gandhiji for discussing the political problems. So the 
movement began all atonce. But then the bureaucratic machinery 
was also promptly utilized by the government to arrest the Congress 
leaders and volunteers all over the country. 


In Orissa it created a tragic situation. The people were 
preparing in a big way to hold the Congress session and a number 
of volunteers’ camps were functioning in different parts of Orissa. 
The construction works in the venue of the session had begun and 
also large quantities of materials had been collected for the purpose. 
All such activities were immediately postponed and once again the 
Congress leaders and volunteers courted imprisonment. Some of 
them went underground and tried to continue the movement. 
Surendra Nath Das of Balasore guided the movement from 
Pharasidinga, a French enclave near Balasore, fora long time. The 
British police could not enter the area without the permission of the 
French Government. The top officials of the district paid a visit to 
Inchudi in the sea coast and, by the threat of prosecution, brought 
undertakings from the villagers for not participating in the move- 
ment.! Nilambar Das.worked secretly in North Balasore for a few 
months. Surendra Nath Patnaik, Binod Kanungo and a few others 
hid themselves in Athgarh, a garjat State, and tried to circulate a 
revolutionary bulletin. In the district of Sambalpur the movement 
was also carried on energetically. Nrusingh Guru, Mahabir Singh, 
Fakir Behera and Bhagirathi Patnaik assumed the leadership of the 
movement in Sambalpur, Jharsuguda, Bargarh and _ Barpali 
respectively. 


The repressive measures of the government started immediately 
after the resumption of civil disobedience. In fact, Lord Willingdon 


1. Balasore Dstrict Records, D.O. No. 158/C, District Collector to Come 
missioner, 9 February 1932. 
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let loose a reign of terrror in India in 1932. Gandhiji was promptly 
arrested, so also all prominent leaders and large number of 
volunteers. Those, who went underground, could not continue for 
long and the police haunted thein down. In January 1932 public 
emergency was proclaimed by the Unlawful Association Ordinance. 
The Congress and all its associate organisations were declared 
unlawful. Consequently the police promptly seized all such places. 
In Orissa, places brought under the police control were as follows? : 


Puri District (1) Puri Swaraj Ashram 
(2) Office of Puri Congress Committee 
(3) Office of the Congress Reception 
Committee 
(4) Kadua Ashram 


Cuttack District (1) Cuttack Swaraj Ashram 
(2) Alaka Ashram. 


Sambalpur District (1) Bargarh Congress Office. 


Balasore District (1) Nari Ashram, Gopalgaon 
(2) Prajatantra.Press Premises. 


Another repressive measure was to intercept any postal articles 
or telegrams which were transmitted through the post-offices in the 
. province. The post masters were supplied with the names of the 
persons whose correspondences should be made over personally to 
‘the collectors or to the superintendents of police. If it was not 
objectionable, it should be returned for delivery. But if it 
contained any matter that would help the civil disobedience move- 
ment, then it should be destroyed or otherwise disposed of. Any 
matter of special importance was to be communicated to the chief 
secretary to the government of Bihar and Orissa*. Subsequently, 
the Director of Posts & Telegraphs instructed the post masters 
to intercept all money orders of the persons who were involved 
in Congress work under section 15 of the emergency power 
ordinance of 1932. 


In the first phase of the civil disobedience movement, large 
number of villagers joined it and took active part in salt satyagraha. 
But after the resumption of the movement in January 1932, alk 
leaders were arrested and the Congress activities became illegal. 
Naturally there was no scope for the villagers fo Join openly in the 
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movement. Instead some teachers and large number of students partici- 
pated in the picketting before the excise and foreign cloth shops, 
forcible occupation of Congress offices and ashrams locked by the 
government and such other activities of civil disobedience and cour 
ted imprisonment. The government, therefore, gave special attention 
to this problem. The teachers, engaged in such activities, were asked 
to furnish written undertakings. The convicted teachers were not 
reappointed by the authorities. The guardians of the students who 
joined the movement were also asked to furnish undertaking that 
their sons would not take part in Congress activities in future. 
Without such undertakings, the boys would not be readmitted in the 
schools. The teachers were also instructed to strike out the names 
of the boys taking part in politics... With such strong repressive 
measures the authorities expected to suppress the movement as quickly 
as possible. But the movement lingered on till early 1934. In the 
devastating earthquake of Bihar in January 1934, the Congress 
leaders devoted themselves to relief and rehabilitation work. In the 
meanwhile, the Harijan movement had started in right earnest in the 
country. It hada special significance for Orissa as Gandhiji began 
his first famous padayatra to fulfil the mission in the province. 


Harijan Movement (1932-34) 


One of the major tasks to which Gandhiji was devoted heart 
‘and soul was the removal of untauchability—upliftment of the so- 
called Aarijans, the children of God. Special attention was given 
to the problem from the time of Communal Award of the British 
Prime Minister, On this issue, Gandhi undertook fast unto death 
on 9September 1932 in the jail and created sensation throughout the 
country. Many Indian leaders rushed to Pune and finally arrived 
ata settlement of the communal problem. That was known as 
the Pune Pact and the British Government also accepted its terms. 
Gandhiji broke his fast, but decided to persue the programmes of 
uplifting the Aarijans in right earnest. An organization known as 
the All India Harijan Sebak Sangha was formed under the president- 
ship of Amritlal Thakkar. Prdvincial Committees were also formed. 
In Orissa, the Committee was headed by Balunkeswar Acharya, a 
renowned Kaviraj of Cuttack. Many leading Congressmen evinced 
much interest in Aarijan work. In fact, with the gradual decline of 
the civil disobedience movement in the province, the Congress 
volunteers enthusiastically undertook the harijan work. 


1. Balasore District Records, No. 488-C, District Magistrate to District Ins- 
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Gandhiji soon formulated a very comprehensive harijan pro- 
gramme for the’ whole country and the weekly journal Aarijan was 
brought out to give wide publicity to the new movement in India. 
After his release from jail, Gandhiji decided to undertake a wide tour 
in the country to rouse public consciousness against the social evil. 
He came to Orissa in May 1934 in this connection. On 5 May he 
reached Jharsuguda in the Sambalpur district by train. He then 
travelled to Meramandali by halting at Sambalpur and Angul. In 
both the places he addressed public meetings and collected funds for 
harijan welfare. From Meramundali he took the train to Puri where 
he reached on 6 May. The next day he spent as his day of silence 
and on 8th May he announced his novel programme for removal of 
untouchability from the masses by undertaking padayatra in Orissa. 
Like an ancient sage propagating his message by sacred marches on 
foot throughout the countryside, Gandhiji was determined to root 
out the evil from the Hindu society by his sacred mission which 
began from Puri, one of the most famous religious centres of the 
Hindus in India. On 9 May 1934, the padayatra began along the 
Puri-Cyttack road. 


That famous march was not only a novel experiment in India, 
but also it provided a unique experience for Gandhiji himself. He 
realised that by travelling on foot though distance covered was much 
less, yet greater amount of work was done by coming into intimate 
contact with the people. He hoped that the Congress workers in 
different part of India would undertake similar padayatras to carry 
his massage for the remova) of untouchability to every home. In 
fact, Gandhiji could personaly realise the problems of harijans when 
he visited several Aarijan habitats in course of his march from Puri 
to Cuttack. On 16 May he went to Patna to attend the A.LC.C. 
meeting and again returned to Orissa on 21 May 1934. On thatday 
he started the second phase of the programme from Bayree, a small 
railway station in the district of Cuttack, and continued his 
missionary programme till 7 June 1934 when he reached Bhadrak. 
On the whole he covered 156 miles in coastal Orissa by foot. For 
him it was a sort of spiritual experience and he realised the problems 
in {Indian villages by his long 26 days’ padayatra in one of the 
poorest provinces in India. Gandhiji enjcinéd his followers to carry 
On his mission in villages where poverty was mythical and untouchabi- 
lity firmly entrenched. 


The Harijan movement in Orissa roused the people to a 
great extent and made them consciousabout the social problem of 
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vast magnitude. The Congress leadership also became aware of the 
village recoatruction programmes which, as Gandhiji wanted, must be 
undertaken in right earnest. The top Congress leaders in Orissa, 
inspired by Gandhian ideals, devoted themselves whole-heartedly to 
build some Congress centres in remote rural areas for pioneering 
Aarijan, khadi and other village reconstruction programmes. Some 
such centres which rendered yeoman service in rousing consciousness 
among the masses in the province were as follows: 


(i) Karma Mandir—(Agarpada, Balasore) 
It was guided by Harekrushna Mehtab. 

(if) Bhadrak Ashram—(Bhadrak, Balasore) 
It was managed by Jivaranji Kalyanji and he was assisted 
by Iswarlal Vyas and Puru Bai, etc. 


(iii) Bari Ashram—(Bari, Cuttack)— 


It was an area constantly affected ‘by flood and the people 
were suffering from abject poverty. Gopabandhu Chowdhury made 
it the centre of his constructive activities. He was assisted by his 
wife Smt. Rama Devi, his daughter, Arnapurna, Surendra Nath 
Patnaik, Biond Kanungo and others. It developed as the most 
prominent centre of Congress activities in the district of Cuttack. 


By the direction of Gandhiji, Jivaranji Kalyanji donated on lakh 
of rupees for the spread of Khadi and other constructive works in the 
villages. The fund was spent under the guidance of Gopabandhu 
Choudhury and a number of Congress centres operated throughout 
the province. In fact, after Mahatma Gandiji’s visit to Orissa im 
1934, Gopabandhu solely devoted himself for constructive pro- 
grammes including removal of untouchability. He kept aloof. from 
political work and did not participate in the subsequent parliamen- 
tary elections, etc. He joined the All-India Seva Sangha and rose to 
prominence in the field as one of its leading member. 


‘Orissa Boundary Problem 


As stated earlier, the Bihar-Orissa Legislative Council clected 
seven members to co-operate with the Simon Commission. Two 
legislators from Orissa, Rajendra Narayan Bhanj Deoand Laxmidhar 
Mohanty, were included in that team of legislators and they helped 
the Simon Commission to understanu the boundary problem of 
Orissa. They arranged a delegation of Oriya gentlemen who met 
the Commission in Patna and pleaded for the formation of a sepa- 
Tate province. In fact, those leaders of Orissa explored all avenues 
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to convince the British Government that the creation of separate 
province was an imperative necessity. 


On the other hand, the Congrees leaders of Orissa who comple- 
tely boycotted the Commission, wanted the problem to be given due 
recognition in the All-Parties Conference held at Lucknow to draft 
a constitution for India. But unfortunately the problem was treated 
half-heartedly. It recommended that if Orissa could bear the cost, 
a separate province might be formed. Such a resolution created 
disappointment in the minds of the people. Naturally some 
Congressmen wanted to raise the issue in the Calcutta Convention. 
But it was disallawed. Consequently all Congressmen from Orissa 
left the session in protest. They even arranged a big procession with 
the help of large number of Oriyas in Calcutta.” 


On the occasion of the Dussera festival in October 1928, the 
leading citizens of Cuttack performed the Matri-puja of Chhinnamasta 
Utkal, f.e., the worship of dismembered Mother Utkal. A huge 
procession with symbolic placards of dismembered Orissa and 
territorial maps of natural Orissa were taken round the town ina 
procession. The people displayed unique interest in the matter. 
Enthusiasm of the crowd wasat its height when Orissa’s Grand Old 
Man, Madhu Sudan Das, joined it and led it to some distance. In 
fact, all shades of politicians and different sections of the population 
such as, liberals, Joyalists, zamindars, councillors, common men and 
even Oriya officials joined the procession.* Rich and poor, literate 
and illiterate all mingled together to impress upon the British 
authorities the urgency of their demands. Even the provincial 
Congress leaders, who were lukewarm in their support to the demand 
before the Simon Commission because of their party mandate, could 
not remain aloof on the matter for long. 


The Simon Comission was convinced that it was ‘an urgent 
case for consideration and treatment’. While surveying the problem, 
it observed as follows : 


‘The Province of Bihar and Orissa, which was constituted in 
1912, is the most artificial unit of all the Indian provinces. It was 
formed by bringing under a single administration three areas which 
differ markedly, not only in physical features, but in many social, 
linguistic, and cultural characteristics.’ 


Amrit Bazar Patrika, 28 October 1928. 
Utkal Dipika, § January 1929. 
Amrit Bazar Patrika, 28 October 1928. 


Repor of the Indian Statutory Commission, Vo. I, (Calcutta, 1930), 
p- 68. 
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A sub-committee was appointed with Major Attlee as the 
Chairman to investigate the matter in details. It rightly felt that 
the grievances were well founded, the demand substantially supported 
by the people and the case deserved sympathy. Therefore, they 
recommended the amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking tracts of the 
Central Provinces and Madras with the’ Orissa Division of Bihar and 
Orissa. There was also the possibility of minor adjustments of 
boundary with Bengal. In the conclusion they said: “After consi- 
deration of the alterantives of transfer of the territory as a whole to 
@ particular province and the creation of a sub-province, the sub- 
committee was in favour of the creation of an Orissa province, 
although it recognised that the decision involved the Jarger question 
of subdivision of existing provinces.’ 


The report of the Attlee sub-committee gave much encourage- 
ment to the people of Orissa to pursue the matter at the highest 
level. Such an opportunity came in 1930 when Krushna Chandra 
Gajapati Narayan Deo, the Raja of Parlakhemidi, was included 
among the Indian delegates to the first Round Table Conference. He 
presented a memorandum to the British authorities for creation of 
a separate province of Orissa. It was also circulated to all delegates 
at the request of the Raja. His forceful advocacy of the cause, no 
doubt, created a sense of awareness in the minds of British statesmen 
for solving the long-standing grievances of the people of Orissa. 


In the meanwhile, the Congress leaders of Orissa took keen 
interest on the matter especially after the Gandhi-Irwin Pact. In 
the Karachi Congress held in March 1931, the delegates from Orissa 
brought the matter to the notice of Gandhiyi. The latter assured 
them of his full support on the issue and also agreed to place the 
matter before the second Round Table Conference as a delegate of 
Utkal.2, The Utkal Provincial Congress Committee, at its meeting 
held on 3 May 1931, unanimously adopted a resolution moved by 
H.K. Mahtab which urged upon the government to establish a sepa- 
rate Orissa Province. In order to persue the matter at all levels 
with or without co-operation of other bodies and institutions, a 
committee was appointed under the chairmanship of Pandit 
Nilakantha Das. Other members of the committee were (1) Gopaban- 
dhu Chowdhury (2) Lingaraj Panigrahi, (3) Sashi Bhusan Rath, (4) 
Niranjan Patnaik, {(5) Mukunda Prasad Das, (6) Bichitrananda Das, 


1. Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, Vol. II (London, 1930) p. $1. 
2. The Samaj,8 April 1931. 
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and (7) Lakshmi Narayan Misra. The Committee was empowered 
even to cooperate with the British authorities on this matter without, 
of course, any deviation from the Congress‘ principle.’ Thus, the 
Congress now gave its full support for early solution of the problem. 


Such efforts by all shades of public in Orissa convinced the 
British authorities about the urgency of the matter. On 13 
September 1931, the government announced the formation of the 
Orissa Boundary Committee in order to ‘‘examine and report on the 
administrative, financial and other consequences of setting up a 
separate administration of the Oriya-speaking people, and to make 
recommendations regarding its boundaries in the event of separation.” 
“This enquiry should be entrusted’, ‘the resolution declared, “to a 
small body of men with impartial outlook on the problem involved, 
and that with them should be associated three persons, drawn from 
the areas most interested. The latter will share freely in the proceed- 
ing of the Committee, but will take no part in drafting or signing of 
the report.'"? 


The Orissa Boundary Committee consisted of three members, 
Sir Samuel O'Donnel, H.M. Metha and T.R. Phookun. The 
associate members were Krusbna Chandra Gajapati Narayan Deo, 
Sachidananda Sinha and C.V.S. Narasinha Raju. The committee 
was headed by Sir Samuel O'Donnel which held its first meeting at 
Patna on 7 November 1931. It invited memoranda from public 
bodies, associations and interested persons. It also visited Jamshed- 
pur, Chaibasa, Sambalpur, Raipur, Midnapur, Gopalpur, Waltair, 
Coconada and Cuttack. In all, 410 witnesses were examined 
by O'Donnel Committee which completed its investigation by 14 
January 1932. OnI9 April 1932 the report was signed and submitted 
to the government for consideration.’ 


The O'Donnell Committee, after considering all aspects of the 
problem, recommended that the new province of Orissa should 
include “the Orissa Division, Angul, the Khariar Zamindari of the 
Raipur district and the greater part of the Ganjam district and the 
Vizagapatam Agency tracts.” It would have an area of approxi- 
mately 33,000 sq. miles and a population of about 8,277,000 persons.* 


The Samaj, 6 May 193}. 
Amrit Bazar Patrika, 19 September 1931. 


Report on the Orissa Boundary Committee, (Calcutta, 1932), p.1. 
Ibid,. p. 34. 
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The O’Donnell Committee Report had a mixed reception in 
Orissa. The people believed that at last a separate province was 
being created to fulfil their long-standing demand. But the exclu- 
sion of certain Oriya-speaking territories from the jurisdiction of 
the new province evoked strong reaction. By that time the Cong- 
ress was once again on war path and most of their leaders were in 
Jail. Naturally they could not do anything effectively to impress 
upon the British authorities for readjustment of boundaries by includ- 
ing all Oriya-speaking tracts. A special session of the Utkal Union 
Conference was summoned to meet on 21 August 1932 at Berham- 
pur in the district of Ganjam under the presidentship of Lakshmi- 
dhar Mohanty, the Deputy President of the Legislative Council of 
Bihar and Orissa. That Conference, while urging upon the govern- 
ment to constitute the separate province at an early date, protested 
for the exclusion of the Oriya-speaking areas like Manjusa, Singh- 
bhum, Phuljhar, South-West Midnapor etc. from the new province. 
It was also decided to send a deputation under the leadership of the 
Raja of Parlakhemidi to the Viceroy to acquaint him with the 
problem in its proper perspective.} 


Soon after the Conference, the matter was brought to the 
Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa in the form of a resolution on 
2 September 1932. While deploring ‘the unjust award’ of the Orissa 
Boundary Committee, the members from Orissa emphasized the need 
for constituting a separate province immediately. The official 
members did not take part in the debate. Finally the resolution was 
adopted unanimously by the non-official members of the Council. 
The resolution, moved by Lakshmidhar Mohanty and amended by 
the Raja of Madhupur, stood as follows : ‘This Council recommends 
to Government that they: be pleased to move the Government 
of India to constitute immediately a separate Orissa province.’ 


After the conclusion of the third Round Table Conference, 
Sir Samuel Hoare, the Secretary of State for. India, declared on 
24 December 1932 that a separate province of Orissa would be 
formed in the constitutional set-up for India. The White Paper, 
published in March 1933, mentioned Orissa as a governoi’s province 
along with ten other provinces of British India. As stated earlier, 
the Boundary Committee had recommended an approximate area of 
33,000 sq. miles for the new province. But the White Paper reduced 
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it to 21,545 square miles by the exclusion of the Vizagpatam Agency, 
Jalantar Malias and also of Parlakhemidi which was recommended 
by the majority of the committee for inclusion in Orissa. Hence 
the White Paper proposals for the new province were totally unat 
ceptable and most disappointing to ten millions of Oriyas. 


Infact, the other constitutional proposals adumbrated in the 
White Paper were almost unanimously condemned by the public 
opinion in India. Even before its publication in the country, 
Sachchidanada Sinha brought the matter to the notice of the Council 
on 16 March 1933. The proposals for constitutional reforms were 
debated on 22 March and two amendments were moved on the 
government resolution vehemently criticising the contents of the 
White Paper. One such amendment moved by Lokanath Misra, a 
member from Orissa, was as follows : 


“That at the end of the motion, the following be added : 


‘and that having considered it, this Council is of opinion that 
the boundary demarcated for the new Orissa Province is highly 
disappointing in as much as it does not include even the areas 
Unanimously recommended by the Orissa Boundary Committee and 


also excludes the Parlakhemidi estate proposed by the majority of 
the said Committee.’ 


Sachchidanada Sinha moved another amendment suggesting for 
substantial modification of the White Paper proposals which were 
almost unanimously condemned in the House. Except a few nomi- 
nated members, the whole House supported the amendments. Sinha 
himself strongly supported the amendment moved by Lokanath 
Misra. “I think in the matter of the boundary of Orissa’, he obser- 
yed, “our Oriya friends have a very just and genuine grievance, as 
the Government of India or the Secretary of State have departed from 
the boundaries suggested either unanimously or by the majority of 


the Orissa Boundary Committee”’.? Both amendments were adopted 
without any division.? 


The White Paper proposals regarding the boundary of the new 


Province of Orissa evoked so much criticism that the Secretary of 
1. Proceedings of the Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa, Vol. XXVII, 

1933. p. 1529. 

2. Ibid., p. 1614. 

3. Ibid., p. 1615. 
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State had to reopen the question once again. He decided to entrust 
the problem to five members of the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
and thus the proceedings would become “practically though not 
technically than of a sub-committee of Joint Select Committee”. 
He also proposed to consult O’Donnell and invited the views of the 
Governor-General and that of the Madras Government. Such a 
decision led to intense political activities both in London and in 
India. The Oriya delegation consisting of seven members and led 
by the Raja of Parlakhemidi, met the Secretary on 3 July 1933 to 
put forth their views... The Telgu representation was received on 
10 July and O'Donnell, Chairman of the Boundary Committee, was 
consulted on6 November. The views expressed by the Madras 
Government and the Government of India were also taken into 
consideration: On the basis of such consultations, it was proposed 


to give some Madras areas. including Jeypore but not Parlakhemidi 
to the new province of Orissa.” 


The Government of India immediately informed the Secretary 
that the suggested new announcement would be a ‘grave mistake’. 
It would at once revive Telgu agitation and so also ‘far from accep- 
ting new announcement as final settlement, Oriyas might make it 
excuse to renew pressure for inclusion of Parlakhemidi’. The finan- 
cial implications involved in the creation of a separate province were 
again pointed out to the home authorities.® 


In the meanwhile, the Government of India constituted a 
Committee known as the Orissa Administrative Committee under 
the Chairmanship of John Austin Hubback,. The notification was 
issued from Simla on 24 June 1933. The Committee was asked to 
investigate the administrative problems which would arise in case of 
the formation of a new province.* Besides the Chairman, there 
were 9 members in the Committee including Madhu Sudan Das,- the 
Grand Old Man of Orissa. The Committee circulated a general 
questionnaire to selected officials, non-officials and public bodies 
and a special circular to the heads of departments and other special 
Officials in Bihar. In October 1933, the committee toured Orissa 
and examined a number of witnesses. Its report, published on 20 
December 1933, made important recommendations regarding 


1. The Samaj, 12 July 1933. 


2. Reforms Office F. No. 47/3/33-R, Letter from India Office, No. P & J (C) 
3989, 16 November 1933. 

3. Ibid, Telegram to Secretary, No. 2786, 25 November 1933. 

4. The Samaj, 28 June 1933. 
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administrative problems of Orissa. Madhu Sudan rendered valuable 
service to .he Committee in the last phase of its proceedings and 
s.gned the document. That was probably the last official work of 
Madhu Sudan. He was more than 85 years old by that time and 
had survived long to see the fulfilment of one of his dreams—the 
creation of a szparate province of Orissa. He had started the move- 
ment for amalgamation of the Oryia-speaking tracts in 1903 and 
thirty years of sustained struggle had ultimately borne fruit. Madhu 
Sudan breathed his last on 4 February 1934. It was the end of an 
epoch. Orissa was about to emerge as a separate entity in the body 
politic of India. But the architect of new Orissa was not there to 
guide its destiny any more. On 11 February 1934, seven days after 
the death of Madhu Sudan, the Utkal Union Conference met at 
Cuttack under the presidency of Madhu Sudan Panigrahi of Ganjam 
and in the first resolution it mourned the death of the Grand Old 
Man who had generated a new spirit of nationalism in the minds of 
the people. It once again condemned the White Paper proposals 
for the boundary of Orissa. It was firmly declared. : 


“The Conference reiterates the minimum demand made by the 
Oriya delegation in London before the Orissa Sub-Committee of the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee and js emphatic in its assertion that 
the nation as a whole refuses to accept the province and resolves to 
consistently oppose by all legitimate, peaceful and constitutional 
means the working of the province if any of the following areas 
(1) Jeypore, (2) The northern and eastern parts of the Parlakhemidi 
estate, (3) Parlakhemidi maliahs, (4) Western portions of Mandasa 
and Jalantar estates and (5) The entire zamindary of Budharsingh, 
be excluded from it.’ 


In this crucial stage, Krushna Chandra Gajapati Narayan Deb, 
the Raja of Parlakhemidi, took the bold step in deciding to divide 
his estate. He proposed to bring a portion of it including the town of 
Parlakhemidi to the new province of Orissa. The Utkal Union Con- 
ference reposed its complete confidence on him and authorized him 
“to approach the proper authorities on this boundary question and 
requests him to proceed to England, if necessary, to make necéssary 
representation to Parliament during the discussion of the Govern- 
ment of India Bill.’* 


1. The Samaj, 14 February 1934. 
2. Reforms Office, F. No. 47/1/34—R & K.W., Secretary of Utkal Union 
Conference Committee to Reforms Commissioners, 24 February 1934. 
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The Raja of Parlakhemidi, in his memorial to the Governor of 
Madras, conveyed his decision regarding the partition of his estate. 
By the new move, he argued, the Oriyas had come to a sort of com- 
promise on the boundary question because the areas comprised in 
the new proposal were much less than those put forward by the 
Oriya delegation before the Secretary's Informal Sub-Committee on 
Orissa in July 1933. Consequently, the Raja urged upon the Gover- 
nor of Madras to cable out to the Secretary for deferring final 
decision on the southern boundary of Orissa until the new proposal 
was thoroughly investigated in all aspects.' However, the Raja once 
again proceeded to London and placed before the Secretary his 
views on the partition of his estate. Before taking any final decision 
on the matter, the Secretary once again wanted to ascertain the 
views of the Viceroy on the southern boundary of Orissa.? 


The Viceroy, however, was not prepared to change his views. 
The Madras Government was also obstinate on the matter and was 
not prepared to concede any portion of its area to the new province 
beyond the White Paper proposals. As regards the plan of the Raja 
of Parlakhemidi, it was said that “he is actuated solely by considera- 
tions personal to himself and his own position. Such considerations 
should in our view be wholly excluded in assessing on their merits 
any proposal to divide the estate with a view to the transfer of some 
portion of it to Orissa.” In his final observation, the Viceroy em- 
phasized his own views once again. “This is presumably last oppor 
tunity”, he said, “‘we shall have of advising on these difficult 
questions relative to Orissa boundaries to which you have yourself 
given so much time and trouble. For reasons with which you are 
now familiar we make this final appeal to you and through you to 
your colleagues in informal committee to maintain intact boundaries 
as announced in White Paper.’ 


Inspite of such categorical objections by the Government of 
India the insistent demands of the people of Orissa ably represented 
by the Raja of Parla before the Secretary of State were finally crown- 
ed with success. The Joint Parliamentary Committee, in their 
report in November 1934, added to the new province of Orissa as 
defined in the White Paper, the following areas: 


1. Reforms Office, F. No. 47/1/34-R & K.W., Memorial to Governor of 
Madras, 23 February 1934. 

2. lbid., Telegram from Secretary, No. 1687, 5 July, 1934. 

3. Ibid., Telegram to Secretary of State, No. 1555, 17 July 1934. 
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(a) That portion of the Jeypore Estate which the Orissa 
Boundary Committee of 1932 recommended for transfer to Orissa, 
(b) Parlakhemidi and Jalantar Maliahs; (c) A small portion of the 
Parlakhemidi Estate including Parlakhemidi town. 


The total area of the new Province of Orissa was now raised 
from 21,545 to 32,695 square miles... Thus, Joint Parliamentary 
Committee gave the final shape to the new province which emerged 
as one of the eleven units of British India by the Act’ of 1935. The 
Orderin-Council regarding the formation of the Province of Orissa 
was released both in England and in India on 21 January 1936. His 
Majesty issued the order on 3 March 1936 which was entitled as 
“The Government of India (Constitution of Orissa) Order, 1936.” 
The members from Orissa attended the Legislative Council of Bihar 
and Orissa for the last time on 28 March 1936 and they were given 
a touching farewell by the members of Bihar. 


The new Province of Orissa was inaugurated on I April 1936 
with Sir John Austin Hubback as its first Governor. Thus began 
the last phase of her history under the British regime. 


1. Report of the Joint Committee on Iadian Constitutional Reform, Vol. | 
(London, 1934), p. 36. 


CHAPTER VIII 


WORKING OF PROVINCIAL AUTONOMY 
AND ‘QUIT INDIA’ MOVEMENT (1937-44) 


General Election (1937) 


The administration of the new province was entrusted to the 
Governor and an Advisory Council of not more than twenty members 
to be nominated by him. In the meanwhile, preparations were made 
for the introduction of provincial autonomy in accordance with the 
provisions of the Act of 1935. The general election to the provincial 
legislatures was scheduled to be held in early 1937 throughout the 
country. Its announcement led to intense political activities and all 
political parties in India began active preparations to join the fray. 


The Indian National Congress, though unhappy with the 
provisions of the Act of J935, decided to contest the election to 
provincial legislatures. The Provincial Congress Committeed were 
directed to take steps in this matter. In Orissa, Pandit Nilakantha 
Das shouldered the responsibilities of conducting the election campaign 
which began in right earnest from September 1936. The Congress 
election campaign in Orissa got immense moral boost: by the arrival 
of Jawaharlal Nehru on 10 November [936. He addressed meetings 
at a number of places like Salepur, Chandol, Bahugram, Kendrapara, 
Jagatsingpur, Beridi, Cuttack, Puri and Bernampur. He explained the 
Congress programme and appealed to the people to strengthen the 
hande of the Congress in their fight for swaraj. He emphasized that 
the misery and poverty of the masses would not be removed unless 
the people achieved swaraj. It would end all kinds of exploitation as 
it would be ‘swaraj of the masses, not of the classes’. He vehemently 
Criticised the zamindars and warned the people that they would only 
invite miseries by voting for zamindars and rich men.' 


1. Amrit Bazar Patrika, 13 November 1936. 
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By 1936, a powerful section of the Congress Party in Orissa. 
belonged to the so-called ‘socialist group’. They had formed the 
Utkal Provincial Kisan Sangha to champion the cause of peasants in 
Orissa. In the Provincial Kisan Conference in 1936, the Sangha had. 
passed several resolutions claiming abolition of the zamindari system, 
full occupancy rights over their cultivated lands, reduction of land 
revenue and water rates, etc. In order to get full co-operation of the- 
Kisan leaders and their supporters in the election to the legislature,. 
the Utkal Provincial Congress Committee decided in October 1936 to- 
accept their programmes as the part of Congress manifesto.’ 


Besides the Congress, two other political groups were also very: 
active in the province. They were the Orissa Nationalist Party and 
the United Party. These groups were led by the. Rajas and Zamindars. 
such as, the Maharaja of Parlakhemidi, Raja of Khallikot, Raja of 
Kanika, Braja Sundar Das and Mandhata Gorachand Patnaik. Their- 
aim was to defeat the Congress in order to safeguard their vested. 
interests. 


The election to the Orissa Legislative Assembly started from 18 
January 1937 and continued for six days. Out of sixty seats in the 
Assembly 56 members were to. be directly elected by the people and 
four members to be nominated by the Governor of the province. 
The election was based on a very narrow franchise and only five to. 
six lakhs of voters exercised their right to vote out of the total 
population of 82 lakhs. The election in Orissa was first to be held 
in the country and naturally its results which would influence the 
voters elsewhere, were watched with keen interest. The Congress 
Party which had set up 37 candidates won as many as 36 seats. Such 
& resounding victory of the Congress in Orissa was hailed throughout 
the country and both Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, President of the 
Indian National Congress and Sardar Vallabhhai Patel, Chairman of 
the Congress Parliamentary Board, congratulated the people and 
party workers in Orissa.” 


The political groups led by the Rajas and Zamindars in Orissa 
were severely defeated in the election. They won only ten seats 
whereas the rest ten seats went to the independents. 


Soon after the election to the provincia] legislatures was over, 
the problem of acceptance of office was raised in the country. The 


1. Amrit Bazar Patrika. 17 October 1936. 
2. The Samaj, 30 January 1937. 
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British authorities had decided to introduce the provincial autonomy 
as provided in the Government of India Act, 1935, from I April 
1937. So long the Congress had followed the policy of non-coope- 
ration and civil disobedience. The party was now required to take 
a critical decision on the important question of acceptance of office. 
Otherwise a political and constitutional deadlock would occur in 
those provinces where the Congress had secured absolute majority in 
the provincial legislatures. The problem was hotly debated in the 
meeting of the A.I.C.C. held at Delhi on 17-18 March 1937. After 
prolonged discussions, the decision was taken in favour of the 
acceptance of office on certain conditions. The Congress legislators, 
Who had assembled in Delhi from all parts of the country, held their 
meeting on 19—20 March 1937 and took the oath to serve their 
motherland from within the legislatures. 


In the meanwhile, the newly elected Congress members of the 
Orissa Legislative Assembly met at Cuttack to elect their office- 
bearers. Thirty two legislators attended the meeting and they unani- 
mously elected Biswanath Das as their leader. Nanda Kishore Das 
was elected as the Deputy leader and Nityananda Kanungo and 
Jagannath Misra became the Joint Secretaries of the Legislature 
party. Jadumani Mangaraj and Sarala Devi became the Whip and 
Deputy Whip respectively. 


In accordance with the A.I.C.C. resolution, Biswanath Das, 
the Congress leader of the legislature party in Orissa, met the 
Governor of the province on the morning of 24 March 1937. The 
latter formally invited him to form the Ministry, but Biswanath Das 
declined to accept the offer unless “His Excellency agreed to give 
him an assurance that he would not use his special powers of inter- 
ferance or Set aside the advice of Ministers in regard to constitutional 
activities.”” But the Governor was not prepared to give any assu- 
rance on the ground that it was completely ‘impracticable for 
constitutional reasons as he was bound by thé Act itseif. He was, 
however, prepared to extend “‘all possible sympathy, co-operation 
and support.” The Congress resolution on the matter was clear and 
in all provinces, where the Congress had won absolute majority, the 
party refused to form the ministry. Biswanath Das, therefore, rejected 
the offer on 28 March 1937.1 The press communique issued by the 
Governor on the same day explained his constitutional position and 
at the same time it was stated that he was taking other steps to form 
a Ministry in the province.? 


1. The Samaj, 28 March 1937. 
2. Amrit Bazar Patrika, 29 March 1937. 
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Formation of the Interim Ministry 


After the breakdown of the negotiations with the Congress on 
28 March 1937, the Governor succeeded in persuading the Maharaja 
of Parlakhemidi to form a ministry in Orissa on 1 April 1937, just 
one year after the formation of the new province. It was a minority 
ministry consisting of three members and was sworn in on that day 
at Cuttack. Krushna Chandra Gajapati Narayan Deo became the 
Prime Minister (the term was used by the Act of 1935) and was also 
incharge of Finance, Home and Law Departments. Mandhata Gora- 
Chanda Patnaik remained in charge of Revenue and Education 
Departments and the third minister, Maulavi Latifur Rahman, took 
charge of the Departments of Health, Local Self-Government and 
Public Works. The Maharaja of Parlakhemidi, as we have discussed, 
had played a significant role in the formation of the new province and 
was an well-known figure in Orissa. He issued a press statement 
explaining the circumstances under which he had assumed the new 
responsibility and appealed to the people of Orissa to support them 
in their venture. ‘‘Give us a fair chance,” he said, and “judge upon 
what we do," 


There was widespread resentment in Orissa against the new 
ministry. The Congress organised mass meetings and hartals through- 
out the province on | April 1937 and criticised the inauguration of 
provincial autonomy in an unconstitutional way.2 The Congress 
later on made repeated demand to the Governor to summon the 
Orissa Legislative Assembly so as to embarass the ministry. It could 
have been easily thrown out by a vote of no confidence in the 
legislature. 


However, within a few months the Congress High Command 
made an understauding with the Governor-General for acceptance of 
office and the latter promised “harmonious co-operation’ with the 
Congress Ministries in the provinces. The Working Committee then 
permitted the Congress leaders in the provinces to form ministries 
in the first week of July 1937. Accordingly the Interim Ministry in 
Orissa resigned on 13 July and on the next day Biswanath Das, the 
leader of the Congress Legislature Party in Orissa, met the Governor 


and discussed with him about the formation of the Congress Ministry 
in the province.? 


1. Amrit Bazar Patrika, 2 April 1937. 
2. The Samaj, 2 Ap.<il 1937. 
3. Ilbid., 14 Jaly 1937. 
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The first Congress Ministry in Orissa took the oath of office 
and secrecy on 19 July 1937. Besides the Prime Minister Biswanath 
Das, two other ministers were Nityananda Kanungo and Bodhram 
Dube. Four parliamentary secretaries were also taken later on and 
they were Jadumani Mangaraj, Jagannath Misra, Raja Krushna Bose 
and Radha Krushna Biswasroy. The Ministry continued in office 
till 4 November 1939, i.e., it remained in power for about two years 
and four months. The Party High Command gave direction to all 
such Congress ministries and fixed up certain codes of conduct for 
them. Besides the Congress programmes and policies which were 
given effect to by the Ministry in Orissa, it had to endeavour seriously 
to tackle a number of problems facing the new province, especially 
agrarian and economic problems. Orissa was one of the poorest 
provinces in the country and its annual budget was hardly two 
crores of rupees. But within the limited resources, the Congress 
Ministry tried its best to keep up the promises of the party and its 
ideals. Naturally it became very popular in the province within a 
short period. Let us discuss briefly its activities in various fields 
during its tenure of office. 


Tenancy Reforms 


The Congress Ministry in Orissa was well aware of various 
agrarian problems and grievances of the people. Biswanath Das, the 
Premier, was himself an agrarian leader of repute. Naturally in the 
first budget speech in the Assemby on 30 August 1937, he clearly 
stated the distressing problems as follows: 


‘“‘While recurrence of floods and famines saps the vitality of the 
masses, absentee Iandlordism and rack-renting combined with the 
usurious rates of interest of the money-lenders have brought about 
the ruination of the peasants of this province. To remove the 
apalling poverty of the masses and their utter helplessness is an uphill 
task for any governinent. We have decided to face these difficulties 
by legislation and by reconstruction.’ 


In order to strengthen the hands of the Congress Ministry for 
initiating radical tenancy reforms, Utkal Kishan Sangha organised a 
mass rally at Cuttack on { September 1937. It was presided by 
Pranakrushna Parihari,a veteran Congress leader of Orissa, and 


1. Orissa Legislative Assembly Proceedings, 1937, Vol. I, p. 55 
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about 12,000 peasants from different parts of the province attended 
it. It adopted a resolution requesting the Congress Ministry to 
enquire into illegal and oppressive measures of landlords and to take 
immediate steps for mitigating the distress of cultivators. The 
Ministers were also felicitated in that mass rally and the Premier 
assured the peasants that he would initiate necessary tenancy reforms 
to safeguard their interests.. True to his words, two important 
tenancy legislations, the Madras Estates Land (Orissa Amendment) 
Bill, 1937 and the Orissa Tenancy (Amendment) Bill, 1937, were 
introduced in the first session of the Orissa Legislative Assemby. 


The Madras Estates Land (Orissa' Amendment) Bill, 1937 was 
introduced in the Assembly on 23 September [937 by the Premier 
himself. It was applicable for those areas which had come from 
Madras Province in 1936. Jn those ex-Madras areas of Orissa, the 
zamindars realized very high rents from the tenants according to the 
provisions of the Madras Estates Land Act, 1908. The rent was 
calculated on the basis of half the gross produce of the land. 
Naturally it was very high in comparison with the rents of the 
Taiyatwari areas of the province. The Bill wanted to abolish the 
anomalous position by reducing the rent of those ex-Madras areas to 
the one prevailing in the nearest raiyatwari areas by allowing a 
margin of only two annas excess in a rupee. 


The Bill became a very controversial measure from the beginning. 
Jt was opposed tooth and nail by the opposition especially by the 
Raja of Khallikote whose interests were affected by it. He observed 
that ii was ‘a revolutionary measure unknown in the history of 
legislation in India’ The bill was referred to a Select Committee 
consisting of 10 members where it was thoroughly debated, evidences 
were taken and a number of documents were examined. 


However, before the bill was brought back to the House, an 
attempt for comproutise was made. Inthe residence of Biswanath 
Das where the Congress legislators met on the evening of 24 January, 
the zamindars of South Orissa headed by the Raja of Khallikote and 
M.G. Patnaik presented their case. The Congress legislators were 
prepared for the postponement of the discussion of the bill, if the 
zamindars would agree to make substantial reduction of the rents 
collected from the raiyats. But the zamindars did not accept the 
condition and so the negotiation for a compromise broke down.’ 


1. The Samaj, 2 September, 1937. 
2. IJIbid., 24-25 January 1938. 
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Two days after the break down of the negotiation, the bill was 
brought to the House for discussion. Almost every clause of the bill 
was contested. Several amendments were brought and legal points 
were raised. B.K. Ray, the Advocate-General, had to address the 
House twice during the discussion of the bill. Finally, the House 
adopted it on 5 February 1938. 


But the Governor of Orissa did not give his assent to the Bill 
and it was reserved for the assent of the Governor-General of India. 
The Congress leaders of Orissa appealed him to give his as$ent to the 
bill quickly. The All India Kisan Organisation was very much 
interested in this piece of legislation which was to serve as a model for 
the tenancy reforms in other parts of the country. Professor Ranga, 
a prominent Kisan leader, issued a statement from Cuttack stating 
that his organisation would make it an all-India issue.t Lord Linlith- 
gow, the Governor-General, who was scheduled to visit Orissa in the 
last week of July 1939, was approached by both the parties to find 
out a solution of the impasse. The Goverr>r wanted that the 
Viceroy should influence the Prime Minister to agree for a compro- 
mise with the landlords of South Orissa.” But Biswanath Das clearly 
explained his difficultics in going back on his bill and he suggested 
that the announcement of the Governor-General's assent to the bill 
while the latter was in Orissa would be very much appreciated by the 
people of the province.* However, that was not done and finally it 
was vetoed in February 194], nearly three years after the Assembly 
had adopted it. Thus, the high hopes of the Congress to give relief 
to a large number of tenants in South Orissa were dashed to the 
ground after prolonged controversy. 


Another important piece of tenancy legislation of the Congress 
Ministry in Orissa was the Orissa Tenancy (Amendment) Bill, 1937. 
It was introduced by Nityananda Kanungo, the Revenue Minister, on 
25 September 1937. The bill aimed at four important concessions to 
the tenants such as: 


(i) the abolition of the mutation fee, i.c., free transfer of 
occupancy holdings, 


(ii) giving tenants the right to cut trees standing on their 
holdings, 
The Samaj, 28, June 1938. 
2. Reforms office, F. No. 32/4/39, John Hubback to Lord Linlithgow, 1$ Juls 


1939. ; 
3. Jbid, Biswanath Das to Hubback, 26 July 1939. 
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(iii) reducing interests from 12% per cent to 6 per cent on arrear 
rents and 


(iv) finally, for restraining all illegal levies on tenants. 


The bil] was referred to a select committee consisting of 17 
members on 25 September 1937. Necessary steps were taken to 
furnish the committee with all evidences and opinions collected from 
various sources. Opinions were invited from the Hon’ble High 
Court, the district judge, the revenue commissioner, the collectors of 
Cuttack, Puri and Balasore, the Orissa Land Holder’s Association 
and also from the public. The select committce utilized all materials 
to give the final shape to the bill. 


The zamindars of North Orissa, like their counterparts in the 
south, also wanted some compromise on the matter. In the evening 
of 30 January 1938, four representatives of Orissa Zamindars’ 
Association headed by Braja Sundar Das met Biswanath Das and 
Nityananda Kanungo. But no compromise was possible as the 
zamindars were not prepared to concede some important concessions 
to the tenants.’ 


The report of the sele¢t committee was presented in the House 
in its second session and further consideration of the bill began from 
25 February 1938. It was hotly debated, almost every clause was 
contested, and many amendments were moved to change the spirit of 
the bill. Braja Sundar Das alleged that “‘the Bill smells of Leninism 
allthrough. It is expropriatory in almost all its clauses.” Though 
he admitted that the Orissa tenancy law required thorough over 
hauling, the piecemeal legislations like the proposed bill would 
make confusion worse confounded and economically throw the 
tenant and the landlord into the quagmire of litigation. The Premier 
brushed aside all allegations of the Opposition and observed rather 
sarcastically: “It is irony of fate that when surging waves of nation- 
alism in countries other than ours have been shaking empires, have 
been throwing aside vested interests, have been throwing away auto- 
cracy in other parts of the world, in this unfortunate country of ours 
expropriation and revolution have been the cty for granting a little 
concession to raiyats which may touch land-holders’ income by about 
five per cent."” He warned the zamindars that unless small things 
were done, they themselves as a class would be scrapped. “‘How long 


1. The Samo/, 31 Ja uary 1938. 
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could you go on enjoying advantages’, he questioned them,” that 
were conferred by government which had nothing to do with popular 
feeling and sentiment and much less with their economic life and 
existence,’ 


The discussion of the bill continued for a number of days. On 7 
March [938, the Assembly passed two important clauses of the bill. 
It conferred absolute rights on occupancy tenants over trees, flowers, 
fruits and other products and to fell, utilize and dispose of timber in 
any tree on their lands. Only in cases where the rights of landlords 
had been recorded in the settlement or had been established in 
civil courts, the tenants were required to apply to the collector for 
their rights on trees and pay reasonable compensations to the land- 
lords.2, On 10 March, the House adopted another important clause 
of the bill which aimed at conferring on the peasants the right of 
free transfer without mutation fee. The seven members of the 
Opposition walked out on protest, but the clause was passed.® On 
1 April 1938, the Assembly passed the clause relating to the rate of 
interest on arrears of rent from 124 per cent to 6 per cent. Then 
the House adopted the clause relating to illegal exactions by land- 
lords from tenants. The bill provided for fine upto Rs. 500/- or 
simple imprisonment not exceeding six months for illegal levies. 


Finally on 3 May 1938, the Assembly passed the bill after the 
third and final reading. Even on that day Braja Sundar Das opposed 
the motion in vehement and bitter terms. The Raja of Madhupur 
accused the Congress party as ‘a band of robbers’ depriving a small 
number of way-farers of their property.‘ 


Unlike the Madras Estates Land (Orissa Amendment) Bill, the 
Orissa Tenancy (Amendment) Bill, got the assent of the Governor 
soon and was actually enforced by the government from | November 
1938.5 It encouraged the people to demand for further revision of 
tenancy legislation in the province in order to give them complete 
freedom from the clutches of the zamindars, In fact, the Congress 
Ministry appointed a special officer for thorough revision and com- 
plete unification of the tenancy laws in Orissa.° But no tangible 
result was achieved within its short tenure of office. 


Orissa Legislati ve Assembly Proceedings, Vol. MH, 1938, p. 90). 
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Other Agrarian and Economic Problems 


In order to improve the condition of the rural population, 
especially the cultivators, the Congress Ministry reorganised the co- 
Operative department and the co-operative banks in Orissa. The 
Orissa Co-opqgative Land Mortgage Bank Bill was introduced in the 
House on 24 January 1938 by the Premier himself. The bill was 
designed to help the raiyats in their distress. They could borrow 
money from the Mortgage Banks with low interest for the develop- 
ment of their lands and other agricultural purposes. ‘The peasants 
took loans for improving their lands, but sometimes they spent the 
amount for marriage of their daughters or for such other social func- 
tions. So, a provision was made in the bill for proper scrutiny of the 
applications before granting loans and also for necessary supervision 
of their utilization.’ In order to strengthen the co-operative activities 
in the province, Devasikhami Mudaliar, a retired Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies of Madras, was appointed for enquiring into the 
existing condition and for suggesting the means ofimprovement. 
Some steps were taken to reorganise the department on the basis 


of its report.? 


Another important legislative enactment for the poor villagers 
of Orissa was the Orissa Money-Lenders’ Act of 1938. Rural indeb- 
tedness was a grave economic problem and it ruined poor villagers 
completely in many cases. In order to provide some relief to the 
poor debtors in Orissa and to regulate money-lending transactions in 
the province, the Premier introduced the Orissa Money-lenders’ Bill 
in the third session of the Assembly on 31 August [938. It was also 
hotly debated in the House. Members of the opposition like V.K. 
Raju, Rangalal Modi and Braja Sundar Das suggested a number of 
amendments to different clauses of the bill. The main provisions of 
the bill were (i) the money-lenders were required to register themselves 
for legalising their practice ;-(ii) the principle of damdupat was intro- 
duced with the right to open up old accounts from 1 April 1936; 
(iii) the bill introduced the principle of simple interest at rates not 
exceeding nine per cent in case of a secured Joan and twelve per cent 
in case of an unsecured loan; (iv) finally, the bill provided for some 
penalties including the cancellation of registration certificates granted 
to money-lenders for illegal extortion.” Inspite of the provision of high 
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rate of interest in the Act, it was the first attempt to regulate money~ 
lending business with a view to help the poor villagers in the province. 


Orissa ‘suffered from disastrous floods in almost every rainy 
season which destroyed its seasonal crops and brought untold miseries 
to millions of people. It was one of the major causes of economic 
instability of the province and appalling poverty of 7 masses. As 
discussed earlier, an expert committee was appointed in 1927 to 
investigate the matter thoroughly. Its report was published in 1928, 
but the government of Bihar and Orissa could not provide funds for 
undertaking any specific project to check floods in the province. 


The Congress leaders were aware of the gravity of the problem. 
“Orissa can never hope to have a satisfactory budget”, the Premier 
said, ‘‘unless the flood problem is solved. Floods recur during the 
rainy season long after the budget is framed. It is left, therefore, to 
human imagination to gauge the possibility of a flood which, if it 
recurs, is enough to upset the budget and sap away the vitality, not 
to speak of the taxable capacity of the people.’”* On 29 October 
1937, all ministers met Mahatma Gandhi in. Calcutta and discussed 
with him the problems of Orissa, especially its flood problem, with 
which Gandhiji was well acquainted from the days of his contact with 
Gopabandhu. On his advice, the government of Orissa secured the 
Services of Sir Viswaswarya, an eminent engineer of India, who 
examined the problem on the basis of the Orissa Flood Committee 
Report. According to his suggestion, essential data was collected for 
enabling experts for further examination of the problem. Once again 
an expert committee consisting of three engineers, C.C. Inglis, Director 
of Central Irrigation and Hydro-dynamic Research Station, M. 
Rangayya, retired Chief Engineer of Mysore and the Chief Engineer 
of Orissa. The Committee met twice in Orissa and visited different 
flood-affected areas. The Special Flood Division under a special 
officer was kept at the disposal of the committee and it put up all 
relevant, necessary and useful papers covering hundred or mote years 
for examination.2. Lord Linlithgow, during his visit to Orissa by the 
end of July 1939, spoke about the matter with seriousness, but the 
government awaited the report and recommendations of the expert 
committee for rendering necessary assistance on the matter.* Before 
the work was over, the ministry resigned and the problem could not 


be tackled before Independence. 
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Another important programme of the Congress Ministry, 
designed to tackle the poverty of the people, was the develapment of 
cottage industries and Khadi. The Premier sought the advice of J. 
Kumarzppa, the Chairman, of All-India Khadi Board, on this macter 
and a scheme was prepared to enhance its production and sale, 
Definite instructions were issued to different departments to purchase 
Khadi for official use. The machinery of All-India Village Industries 
Association was utilized in starting and developing village industries 
and crafts in Orissa. The Prime Minister revealed in the Assembly 
on | March 1938 that the government was Contemplating to produce 
gur on a large scale by the indigenous process from palm and date- 
palm trees. Seventy-five trained workers were sent to different parts 
of the province to instruct the villagers on this matter. The govern- 
ment opened the Madfusudan Village Industries Institute at Cuttack 
for training students in hand-spinring, weaving and other village 
industries and crafts. Fifty students were admitted to the Institute 
every year with stipends from the government. Atiempts were also 
made to develop the forest resources in Orissa. It should be men- 
tioned here that on ‘the occassion of the annual session of Gandhi 
Seva Sangha, held at Delang in the district of Puri towards the end 
of March 1938, a very successful exhibition of indigenous industries 
and handicrafts was organised there. The exhibition was very much 
appreciated by top Congress leaders Jike Sardar Vallabhabhai Patel, 
Rajendra Prasad, Acharya Kripalini etc. Mahatma Gandhi, who 
Inaugurated it, praised the efforts of the Orissa government to revive 
village industries in the province.” 


The Congress Ministry also made an attempt to revive the salt 
industry in Orissa on a large scale basis. Jagannath Misra, a_parlia- 
mentary secretary, was deputcd to study the problems of salt industry 
in Bengal and Madras. As his report was very encouraging, the 
governmont decided to start a demonstrative farm at Astarang in the 
district of Puri for manufacture of salt by modern technique.? How- 
ever, salt was not a provincial subject and naturally the permission 


was needed from the Central Government for revival of salt industry 
on a large scale basis. 


Social Reforms 


The Congress Ministry, following the policy of the party and 
ideals of Gandhiji, adopted several measures for social reforms in the 
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province, Special emphasis was given on the programmes like the 
removal of untouchability and enforcement of prohibition. No legal 
enactment was made forthe removal of untouchability, but the govern- 
ment made financial provisions for education of the /harijan boys by 
providing stipends, scholarships and grant to hostels etc. Gandhiji made 
an attempt in [938 to convince the orthodox Hindus to open the doors 
of their temples to the Aarijans. He even declared that as long as the 
doors of the Jagannath Temple was closed to the /arijans, he would 
not visit it himself and persuade all those who had faith on him not 
to do so. He was deeply hurt when he came to know that his wife 
and Durgaben, wife of Mahadeb Desai, had visited the temple. The 
incident occured when he had come to attend the annual meeting of 
the Gandhi Seva Sangha at Delang.! 


Another important social programme of the Congress Ministry 
was to introduce prohibition in the province. By the Act of 1935, 
excise was made a provincial subject and that opportunity was utilized 
by the Congress to introduce a new excise policy aiming at total 
prchibition in near future. The government deputed Raja Krishna 
Bose, a parliamentary secretary, and one officer of the excise depart- 
ment to study the steps taken by the government of Assam, the first 
province in the country where bold legislative measures were under 
taken to check the evil practice. 


As discussed carlier, ganja, opium and country liquor were 
consumed in Orissa in large quantities. The evil was rampant among 
the Aarijans and labouring classes who wanted to escape the pangs of 
poverty, distress and sickness by such addictions. It was also found 
that the people were mostly addicted to ganja in Puri, opium in 
Balasorc, country liquor in Koraput and Sambalpur districts. In the 
district of Balasore, it was observed, opium was consumed to such an 
extent that no other single district in the whole of India comsumed so 
much quantities of the drug. The whole problem was rather baffling 
and it was a stupendous task for the Ministry to tackle the problem. 
The excise revenue had increased by that time to 34 lakhs of rupees, 
and it formed a considerable part of total provincial revenuc. Prohi- 
biticn meant the loss of revenue and there was no other immediate 
source for compensation. However, the Ministry wanted to pursue 
the measure baldly for the improvement of public morals. 


The government first decided to tackle the problem of opium 
addiction in the district of Balasore. The programme was inaugurated 
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on 10 October 1938 in a solemn function at Balasore. All ministers 
and many Congress leaders attended it and addressed a huge gathering 
in the evening in the municipal office. The Premier appealed the 
people to co-operate with the government and make the programme, 
which aimed at eradication of a deep-rooted social evil, a success.* 
Within a short time, out of an estimated addicts of 32 thousands, 
over 22 thousands were registered at several registering centres in the 
district. It was declared that from | April 1939, only those persons 
who had got themselves registered would be supplied with opium at a 
fixed price. No one was allowed to bring opium from outside into 
the district of Balasore. A prohibition officer was placed in charge of 
the operation of the project in the district.2 The programme reduced 
the excise revenue by 9¢ lakhs of rupees, but the government was 
determined to carry on their declared policy and more administrative 
measures were cnforced in 1938-39 in this regard. They were as 


follows : 
(7) shops opened in 1937-38 were abolished and no new ones 
were allowed to come into existence; 
(ii) excise shops located at prominent places in 1937-38 had 
bcen shifted back with or without compensation; 
(iii) sale of intoxicants after sun set was prohibited ; 
(iy) the practice of carrying liquor home after purchase was 
discontinued; 
(v) sales of toddy were discouraged.® 


Two bills were passed in the Assembly during the tenure of the 
first Congress Ministry to help the programmes of prohibition. The 
first bill, the Opium (Orissa Amendment) Bill, 1939 was adopted in 
the House without much discussion on 25 February 1939. It em- 
powered the excise officers to investigate the offences coming under 
the cognizance of the Opium Act. Such an enactment was needed 
for effective supervision of the prohibition scheme in the district of 
Balasore.* Another comprehensive frohibition bill, the Orissa 
Prohibition Bill; 1939, was piloted in the House by Bodhram Dube, 
the Excise Minister, in the fifth session. The Opposition did not 
Question the principle and morality of the issue involved, but they 
were worried for its financial implications. The bill was adopted by 
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the House on 12 September 1939.2. But the ministry was out cof 
office only after two months. and consequently the campaign for 
prohibition lost its intensity after their departure from office. 


Anothe: laudable attempt. of the Congress Ministry was to 
streamline the management of the Hindu religious endowments. The 
people were very much dissatisfied with the existing order of things 
and desired thorough overhauling of the system by proper legislative 
enactment.” After due consideration, the Premier introduced the 
Orissa Hindu Religious Endowments Bill in 1938 and it was finally 
adopted in the House in February 1939. It maked the beginning 
of anew chapter in the history of the management of religious 
endowments in the province. Some of its important provisions were 
the appointment of a single Commissioner of endowments for the 
whole province and diversion of the extra funds of the endowment 
to secular purposes especially for educational programmes, etc. The 
Opposition made serious attempt to postpone the legislation. In fact, 
the matter was very much debated at the time in the press and in 
the public platforms. While the people in general desired such an 
enactment for better management of those institutions and to 
channelise their vast resources for welfare activities, the mahantas 
and other vested interests raised a hue andcry on this matter and 
opposed it onthe ground of government interference in religious 
matters. Even the All-India Sadhu Sammelan held at Benares under 
the Presidency of Sri Sankaracharya, Bharati Krishna Maharaj, 
head of Gobardhan Math of Puri passed a strongly-worded resolu- 
tion on this issue. It emphatically protested and condemned all 
such bills either introduced or about to be introduced by various 
provincial governments or by the members of the various legislative 
assemblies in respect of maths and temples.° 


In the final reading of the bill on 9 February 1939, Braja 
Sunder Das, a leading member of the Opposition, bitterly criticised 
the government and said : “In the alter of Provincial Autonomy, 
the zamindars were the first to be sacrificed and next came the 
mahants and heads of temples with money-lenders fast following in 
their wake. A class war has begun and Heaven knows when, where 
and how it will cnd.’’ The Premier, who piloted the bill, tried his best 
to meet the criticism of the Opposition and pointed out that the sole 
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purpose of the government was to provide better management and 
proper maintenance of those institutions. The Premier agreed with 
the Opposition that religion should be kept far away from party 
politics, but at the same time he argued that some one should 
shoulder the responsibility for introducing necessary reforms in the 
management of the religious trusts... Thus, an important enactment 
for social good was brought to the statute book by the first Congress 
Ministry. 


Educational Programmes 


Inspite of the initial difficutties due to divergent conditions 
prevailing in different parts of the province, educational programmes 
began to make some headway in Orissa during the Congress regime 
from 1937 to 1939. The total number of schools and enrolment of 
pupils was as follows.” 














1936-37 1937-38 | 1938-39 
No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Schools Pupils | Schools Pupils Schools | Pupils 
Primary 7569 279,924 7557 282,815 7552 286,924 
Schools 
Secondary 21* 30,427 299 32,255 237 34,587 
Schools 





The Tongress Ministry introduced a new system of primary 
education on an experimental basis. That was known as the basic 
system of education. The Zakir Hussain Committee and the Commit- 
tee constituted by the Central Advisory Board of Education had 
recommended for the adoption of such a system because of its poten- 
tialities for giving real foundation of national education in the 
country. Jt was meant to encourage the spirit of self-help in young 
children and to remove their dislike for manual labour. Such a 
creative system was introduced in right earnest in a compact area of 
Bari in Cuttack district where 25 schools were kept under the 
scheme in the first instance. A Board of Basic Education, under the 
chairmanship of Gopabandhu Chowdhury, was set up to supervise 
the pregramme. The estimated cost for the scheme was about one 
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and half lakhs of rupees only. However, all high hopes regarding 
the experiment were dashed to the ground because of the resignation 
of the ministry only a few months after the inauguration of the 
project. The British authorities were not enthusiastic in granting 
financial aid to those schools. 


Another experiment of the Congress Ministry in the educa- 
tional sphere was the campaign for removal of illiteracy.” The 
people ungrudgingly lent their support to the movement. But the 
experiment, like the scheme of basic education, could not be prolong- 
ed due to sudden resignation of the ministry in 1939. 


The government gave special attention to the spread of edu- 
cation among the aborigines and other backward classes. Provisions 
were made for them for the award of special scholarships, reduction 
and remission of fees, free supply of books and slates, special 
managements in hostels and grants to schools. The Harijan Sevaka 
Sangha received giants for managing two hostels. The number of 
schools specially meant for scheduled castes in the province was 295 
in 1938-39, while the number of pupils rose to 37,325 during that 
year.®> The students belonging to the hill tribes and depressed classes 
were also exempted from the payment of admission fees in colleges. 


Orissa was then under the jurisdictions of Andhra and Patna 
Universities. Naturally, attempts were made for the establishment 
ofa University in Orissa. On 13 January 1938, the Premier sum-. 
moned a conference of educationists of the province to discuss the 
problem. It entrusted a Committee to prepare a detailed report 
regarding the framework of the proposed University. The Committee, 
consisting of seven members, was headed by Pandit Nilakantha Das. 
It could not submit its report before the Congress Ministry was out: 
of power. However, the spade work done by it paved the way for 
the establishment of a separate University three years later. 


Regional Development Programmes 


The separate Province of Orissa which came into existence in 
1936 consisted of three different regions. Out of six districts, 
Sambalpur, Koraput, a large extent of Ganjam and Angul sub- 
division of Cultack district were known as partially-excluded areas. 
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It covered about 21,000 square miles with a population of 26 lakhs 
and was mostly inhabited by tribal people. The Orissa provincial 
legislature had limited power over this tract, because the acts passed. 
by the legislature could be applied in those areas only by a special 
notification of the Governor. The central acts also could not be 
enforced over those tracts without the consent of the Governor- 
General. Thus, the partially-excluded areas did not come under the 
nornial administrative system. The Congress Ministry made some 
attempts to remove such disabilities and to integrate the system of” 
administration in different regions on a sound basis. On 8 Septem- 
ber 1938, a resolution was brought in the House by a Congress 
member to remove the ban imposed on those areas and to bring 
them on par for purposes of administration with other normally 
administered areas of the Orissa Province.’ The issue was supported 
by all sections of the House. Taking part in the debate, the Premier 
disclosed that the Government of India did not give any specific 
grant or contribution for the development of those areas. The Cong- 
ress Ministry was trying to do more than what any other govern- 
ment at any time did for the development of those areas.” He 
welcomed the resolution as there was no Justification financially, 
| administratively and politically for the imposition of those restric 
tions. It was adopted unanimously. 


The Congress Ministry then appointed a committee of enquiry 
known as the Partially-excluded Areas Enquiry Committee under the 
chairmanship of A.V. Thakkar of Harijan Sevak Sangha. lt was. 
required to suggest improvements in the system of administration 
prevailing in those areas and also to recommend special measures. 
necessary for the welfare of the aboriginal tribes with regard to. 
education, public health and medical aid.* Its report was, of course, 
presented in September 1940 after the resignation of the Congress 
Ministry. However, the recommendation of the Thakkar Committee 
formed the basis of subsequent welfare programmes for the tribal 
population in those areas. 


Another regional development programme was the introduction 
of local self-government in Sambalpur. Though it was transferred 
to Orissa Division in 1905, the real local self-government had not 
been introduced in the district. Therefore, the Sambalpur Local 
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Self-Government Bill, 1939 was adopted in the House on 8 Septem= 
ber 1939 so as to bring it on the same line as the coastal districts of 
Orissa. Bodhram Dube, the Minister for Local Self-Government, 
assured the House to prepare a consolidated local self-government 
bill for the whole province by co-ordinating various local board Jaws 
prevalent in d)fferent parts of the province.” 


Political and Constitutional Problems 


While accepting the office, the Congress had not forgotten 
its political aim. They had agreed to play the constitutional game 
primarily because of their determination to. wreck the constitution 
from within. Naturally a number of political resolutions were 
adopted in the legislative chamber and sometimes the constitutional 
conflicts led to political crisis of vast mnagnitude. 


The first political resolution adopted in the House on 22 
September 1937 was against the Act of 1935 itself. It wanted to 
rescind the Government of India Act, 1935 and demanded that the 
constitution be made by the people of India themselves on the basis 
of adult suffrage and through a Constituent Assembly. The next 
resolution was against the scheme of Federation as laid down in 
the Government of India Act, 1935. It was adopted on 29 March 
1938 by the House. 


Grave constitutional issues were raised in May 1938 over the 
question of the appointment of a temporary Governor. Sir John 
Austin Hubback wanted to go on leave for a few months. J.R. Dain, 
the Revenue Commissioner of Orissa, was appointed to act in his 
absence as the Governor of the Province. Such an arrangement 
was notified on-7 March 1938, but the ministers were not consulted 
in this matter. The Premier lodged an immediate protest against 
the move on the ground that an officer, serving in the machinary of 
administration, had been elevated to the position of a Governor 
without the knowledge of the Ministry responsible for the adminstra- 
tion of the machinery. Secondly, that the office of a Governor, 
which was one of prestige and authority, should have fallen on one 
who was an Officer serving under the Ministry. The situation thus 
created was anomalous. The ministers were required to receive 
orders from one who previously carried out their orders. This, not 
only affected the position and prestige of the ministry, but also 
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raised a constitutional issue of great importance. The problem soon 
assumed an all-India importance and the Congress Working Com- 
mittee, presided by Subhas Chandra Bose, discussed the issue on 4 
April 1938 and in a lengthy resolution supported the stand taken by 
the ministry in Orissa. It urged upon the British authorities to 
revise the appoiotment.2. The Congress Parliamentary Board decided 
to allow the ministry to resign on 5 May 1938, the day on which the 
temporary Governor was to be installed. Even Gandhiji issued a 
statement and said: “It is unbecoming and reduces autonomy toa 


farce.”” 


Biswanath Das and his colleagues were determined to submit 
their resignation on this issue. At the very last moment, the Gover- 
nor succeeded tocutthe Gordian Knot by a masterly stroke of 
political wisdom. He cancelled the leave granted to him in ‘the 
interests of the province’. The whole country congratulated Biswa- 
nath Das and his colleagues for their determination in resisting the 
pressure of the British authorities in order t6 safeguard constitutional 
propriety. Even Rabindranath Tagore sent a message congratulat- 
ing the Premier on his constitutional victory and rejoiced in the 
triumph. The whole episode clearly revealed what a popular minis- 
try could do even with the limitations of the Government of India 
Act, 1935. 


Another constitutional victery of the Congress Ministry was 
relating to the implementation of tiie Princes Protection Act. It 
was an established practice to give police aid to the rulers of the 
princely states whenever they required it. In Orissa, there were 26 
Feudatory States and in most of.them the people lived in a miserable 
condition. Soon after the Congress Ministry came to power in 
Orissa, the people in the garjats established Praja Mandals to fight 
against their oppressive rulers. The detailed account of the move- 
ment will be given in the next chapter. The Governor of Orissa 
was willing to extend all kinds of help to the rulers for suppression 
of the movements, but the Congress Ministry decided otherwise. 
Under the Government of India Act, 1935, the power to enforce the 
Princes Protection Act was transferred to the provincial govern- 
ments. This raised a serious constitutional problem. The question 
was who was the government? The Ministers asserted that they 
were, while the Governor claimed that he was the government. The 
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Premier felt that this incident was of greater constitutional signifi- 
cance for the Congress Ministry than the issue of the appointment 
of the temporary governor, Sir John Austin Hubback quietly accep- 
ted the interpretation of the ministry and did not make the contro- 
versy a serious constitutional crisis. The ministry thus won another 
significant constitutional victory. 


Impact of Congress Administration 


The Congress had accepted office in Orissa as elsewhere inspired 
by high idealism. But a few among them possessed administrative 
experience to tackle the problems that the province faced. Some of 
them had. no doubt, a very practical bent of mind and coupled with 
their inspiration, enthusiasm and patriotism, they tried their best to 
face the realities in the new venture. 


In Orissa, the first problem of formidable magnitude was lack 
of finances. Its total revenue was roughly two crores of rupees 
including 40 lakhs of central subvention. That amount was not 
adequate to give the ministry proper scope for general development 
of the province. Naturally the high hopes aroused by the Congress 


remained largely unfulfilled. 


Another genuine difficulty of the ministry was top heavy 
administrative machinery set up by the British authorities. The most 
troublesome business was to make the machinery work under the 
changed circumstances. The difficulties were also inherent in them- 
selves because Orissa consisted of areas from three different provinces, 
administered by different laws and regulations altogether. The Prime 
Minister made the point clear in his speech on | March 1938. He 
observed : 


“Our wants are many while our resources are limited. The 
evolution of a new system of administration under widely different 
conditions requires careful thinking. Added to these, the tremendous 
political awakening in the country combined with mass consciousness 
puts immense strain on the wheel of administration. This again, in 
its turn throws a heavy responsibility on the Ministry. It is their 
hard lot to reconcile these two conflicting outlooks, the politically 
minded masses surging with hopes and aspirations and the officials 
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with their old outlook. A popular Ministry has necessarily to welcome 
the awakening of the masses whose representatives they happen to be 
in the Cabinet.. Nor is it their desire to disown the officials but to 
secure and make use of their full co-operation in carrying out their 
popular programme. The Ministry has therefore to overcome every- 
day conflicting cries from opposite directions. While one feels that 
an action taken is radical, the other feels that it is too moderate.’”! 


The Congress Ministry tried their best to reconcile such 
conflicting attitudes by their uprightness, sympathy and tactfulness. 
The officials gradually began to trust the ministry and rendered faith- 
ful service. The people, who expected miracles to happen in short 
times, soon realized the limitations of the.government. The Ministers 
readily granted interviews to the people to explain their difficulties. 
A number of conferences were also summond to solve numerous 
problems confronting the province. 


In order to overhaul and reorient the administrative machinery, 
the ministry undertook several measures. In November 1937, a 
committee was appointed to examine the method of work and the 
distribution of work among various departments and to make recom- 
mendations for improvements in the system of work. The Secretariat 
Reorganization Committee submitted their report in February 1938 
and most of their recommendations were accepted by the government.” 
They formed the basis of new rules for appointment and transaction 
of business in the State. The police manual was revised and new 
rules were inserted ‘‘to render policemen more polite and dutiful.”’ 


When the Congress entered upon office, it was not possible in a 
number of places to hold meetings or to lead even ordinary marriage 
processions without licences from the police. The Congress workers 
were being prosecuted and restraint orders were in force under Bihar 
and Orissa Emergency Powers Act. A number of books and leaflets 
were banned. The Congress Ministry, however, soon after their 
assumption of office released all political prisoners and ‘withdrew all 
political prosecutions which were in actual operation or under 
contemplation. Freedom of holding public meetings and leading 
processions without any licence or permission was granted. Ban on 
books was lifted and security deposits from the press were refunded. 


1. Orissa Legislative Assembly Proceedings, Vol II, 1938, p. 970. 
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Finally, Bihar and Orissa Public Safety Act which conferred 
emergency powers on the executive, was also repealed.’ 


Thus, by the impact of Congress administration, the restoration 
of civil liberty in the Province was almost complete. It gave strong 
impetus, courage and confidence to the people to cafry on their 
Struggle for freedom and to strive for their ultimate goal, the 
attainment of Swaraj or complete independence. 


Conflicts in the Congress Party 


The performance of the Congress -Ministry in Orissa suffered 
much due to internal conflicts of the party. The controversy began 
from the days of selection of the leader of the Congress Legislative 
Party. Pandit Nilakantha Das, who was the President of the P.C.C. in 
Orissa, had a mind to head the Ministry in the Province. Not only 
his move failed, but also he himself was ousted from the president- 
ship of the P.C.C. Thus began the intense group rivalry in the 
Congress Party. The group led by Nilakantha tried to discredit the 
ministry and they brought allegations before the’ Congress High 
Command against it. Out of 36 Congress members in the Assembly, 
13 were signatories to the written complaints before Congress 
Parliamentary Board. 


The enquiry into such allegations was conducted when the top 
Congress leaders came to Orissa to attend the annual conference of 
Gandhi Seva Sangha held at Delang in the district of Puri in the last 
week of March 1938. The Congress Parliamentary Board consisting 
of Sardar Patel, Rajendra Prased and Abul Kalam Azad heard the 
charges against Biswanath Das and his colleagues. In order to bring 
reconciliation between the two groups, they asked H.K. Mahtab, the 
President of P.C.C, in Orissa, to resign and nominated Gopabandhu 
Chowdhury in his place. The latter was entrusted with the delicate 
task of restoring goodwill and friendly spirit between the two rival 
groups. However, the dispute was not solved. 


Once again Chintamani Misra, the secretary of the P.C.C. 
submitted written complaints against Biswanath Das and his 
colleagues before Sardar Patel, the- president of the Congress 
Parliamentary Board. The complaints were referred to Rajendra 
Prasad, a member of the Board for investigation. He visited Orissa 
twice in this connection, met the rival parties and heard their views 
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in details. He also examined the relevant papers and even some 
government files. He submitted the enquiry report to Sardar Patel 
on 18 August 1939 and, after due consideration, Chintamani Misra 
was asked to beg apology to Biswanath Das and also to resign 
forthwith from the Secretaryship of the party.’ Sarder Patel condemn- 
ed such activities in strong terms. “The report shows’’, he wrote, 
“that the charges weze made recklessly without the slightest sense of 
responsibility against responsilbe persons without any Justifications 
whatsoever.’’? The whole episode revealed how intense group rivalry 
was prevalent even in those days when acceptance of office meant 
only hastening the ultimate goal—the achievement of Swaraj. 


Resignation of the Ministry (November 1939) 


The declaration of war against Hitler on 3 September 1939 by 
England and France led to the Second World War. Asa part of the 
British Empire, India becage a belligerent country, but her involve- 
ment in the war was without any popular consent. The Congress 
which had shouldered the responsibility in administering several 
provinces was also not consulted. Naturally the issue became a 
serious- constitutional and national problem and _ ultimately the 
Congress decided to quit office in the provinces. Before submitting 
his resignation, Biswanath Das moved a long resolution inthe 
Assembly on 3 November 1939.3 It protested against the decldration 
of the British Government involving India in the war without the 
consent of the Indian people and also against the principle of pro- 
vincial autonomy. The war aims of the British, it was argued, should 
be applicable to India. Immediate declaration of independence was 
demanded with the right to frame the constitution for the country so 
that Indians would be able to help and co-operate fully with the war 
efforts of British Government. Finally, the resolution wanted that all 
war measures in the provimce should be undertaken with the consent 
of the provincial government. The debate continued for two days 
and the resolution was accepted by the House on 4 November. 
Immediately after its’ acceptance, Biswanath Das announced the 
resignation of his ministry. The Assembly was prorogued.* 


Thus, the tenure of the first Congress Ministry, which had 
continued in office from 17 July 1937, came to an end. The first phase 


}. Nehru Memorial Library (New Delhi)—A.1.C.C. Files, p. 2! (1939-40)—The 
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of experiments in the working of provincial autonomy was over. The 
holocaust of the world war clouded the Indian horizon. 


Individual Satyagraha (1940) 


The Congress did not start any political campaign immediately 
after the resignation of their ministries in several provinces. The War 
situation in Europe gradually deteriorated and by the middle of 1940, 
Hitler had overrun the whole of Western Europe. In July 1940 the 
Congress renewed their demand for an immediate and uncquivocal 
declaration of full independence of India and proposed that a pro- 
visional National Government should be constituted at the centre. As 
a response to the Congress demands, the Viceroy issued a new state- 
ment of policy on 8 August 1940 which was popularly known as the 
“August Offer’. The Viceroy proposed an immediate expansion of the 
GovernorGeneral’s Execetivé Council and the establishment of a 
War Advisory Council. The Congress rejected the offer and decided 
to launch the Individual Satyagraha campaign from October 1940. 


The movement was inaugurated on 1 December 1940 by H.K. 
Mahtab, a member of the Congress Working Committee, who 
delivered anti-war speech in a meeting near Balasore and was arrested. 
All ex-ministers, members of the Assembly and leading Congressmen 
participated in the campaign and courted arrest. Those who could not 
offer satyagraha were required to devote themselves in different 


constructive programmes like Harijan welfare and spread of charkha 
in the villages. 


Formation of a Coalition Ministry (November 1941) 


With the resignation of the Congress Ministry in Orissa in 
November 1939, the Governor had assumed direct responsibility for 
administering the State under the provision of the section 93 of the 
Act of 1935. The War had brought about tremendous responsibilities 
on the British authorities and consequently, they made serious efforts 
to get the co-operation of popular representatives in their war 
measures. At the national level the Congress was not prepared to 
join the government for helping the war efforts. But in Orissa the 
situation was somewhat different. We have noted.that there was a 
serious rift in the Congress Party in Orissa. A group of legislators 
had tried to discredit the ministry. The Congress High Command, 
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though cleared the ministry of all charges, failed to bring about a 
compromise between two rival groups. After the resignation of the 
ministry, some disgruntled legislators began their efforts to form a 
Coalition Ministry with the help of the opposition group. The 
attempt was made as early as July 1940 by Godavaris Misra and the 
Raja of Khallikote.! The move, however, could not succeed and the 
matter was shelved for more than a year. 


In the meanwhile, Sir John Austin Hubback took farewell from 
Orissa after five years of governorship of the proVince. He was 
succeeded by Sir William Hawthorne Lewis on 1 April. 1941. Many 
prominent Congress leaders Were in Jail by that time by their parti- 
cipation in the Individual Satyagraha campaign. The war situation 
in Europe had greatly deteriorated by the success of Hitler. In such 
a critical juncture, the dissident Congress legislators once again 
began their efforts to forma Coalition Ministry in Orissa with the 
ostensible purpose of supporting the war efforts of the British. On 
4 November 1941 Pandit’ Godavaris Misra and Maharaja of 
Parlakhemidi met the Governor, Sir W.H. Lewis, in order to put forth 
their plans for the formation of a Ministry in Orissa, The Governor 
needed some time for consulting the higher authorities before 
restoring the normal constitutional system in the province.’ 


Such a move was immediately condemned by the Congress 
High Command. Sardar Patel, in his telegram from Wardha on 7 
November, asked Pandit Misra to resign from the Congress Party. 
Mahatma Gandhi also condemned such a move in Orissa.’ Inspite 
of such criticism, the Coalition Ministry was sworn in on 24 Nov- 
ember 1941. In 1939 the Congress Ministries had resigned in seven 
provinces including Orissa. But Orissa was the first province to 
return to the norma! constitutional system during the World War and 
the British authorities boasted that it had shown the way to solve 
political deadlock in the country. However, the whole manoeuvre 
was severely criticized in the Congress circle. The British authorities 
were condemned for encouraging such kind of defection and also 
for allowing a minority ministry to be installed in the province. 


The Coalition Ministry was headed by the Maharaja of 
Parlakh2midi and two other members of his cabinet were Pandit 
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Gadavari Misra and Maulavi Abdus Sobhan Khan. In order to 
justify their stand in forming the ministry, the Maharaja of Parla- 
khemidi issued a press statement as follows:—‘“We assumed charge 
to-day with a first and foremost point in our minds and that is to 
give a stimulus to war efforts. The present situation is serious and 
my colleagues and myself are alive to the fact...... When our ideal 
is mainly to do good to the country and serve the King-Emperor, we 
expect whole-hearted support and co-operation from the public of 
Orissa from which we were returned, and I hope our move to endthe 
political impasse will be appreciated and receive popular support 
throughout India.”’.4 Godavaris Misra further observed: ‘‘Then, there 
are other serious provincial problems which have for long not been 
properly attended. I hope the present Ministry can do something in 
that direction so that the new Province of Orissa can aspire to march 
abreast of times, subject of course to the limitations which are 
peculiar to it.’” Thus, the Coalition Ministry started its career with 
a sense of purpose and determination to serve the people of the 
province and help the British in their war efforts. 


Coalition Ministry versas Congress Opposition 


The Congress opposition to the Coalition Ministry was mani- 
fested from the very beginning. It was considered unpatriotic and 
betrayal of the trust of the people. By theend of December 1941, 
most of the Congress legislators including Biswanath Das, the ex- 
premier, were released from the Jail. It was now decided by them 
that they would all attend the next session of the Assembly in order 
to defeat the Ministry.*. The World War had also entered its critical 
phase because of Japan’s triumphant march in South-East Asia. The 
government was not prepared to tolerate any kind of opposition to 
its war efforts. Therefore, the Congress members, who indulged in 
any kind of anti-war activity, were arrested under the Defence of 
India Rules. At this juncture, the sixth session of the Assembly was 
summoned on 12 February 1942. The party strength in the Assembly 
by that time was : Congress 31, Nationalist Coalition 2€ and Inde- 
pendent 2. One seat was vacant. Thus, it was obvious that even if 
the Independents supported the Ministry, the Congress would be able 
to pass a nosconfidence motion against them. However, before the 
beginning of the Session, a few Congress legislators were again 
arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 


1. Amrit Bazar Patrika,9 Novemter, 1941. 
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On the first day Biswanath Das brought an adjournment motion 
regarding the action of the government in preventing some Congress 
members from attending the current session of the Assembly. The 
Law Minister, Abdus Sobhan Khan, pointed out that the motion was 
out of order as those legislators had been arrested under the provi- 
sions of the Defence of India Rules. The _Speaker, who gave the 
ruling on 16 February, disallowed the motion as inadinissible on the 
ground that there were no such provisions imposing any obligation 
on the government to effect the release of the Congress legislators.” 
On 18 February, the House was required to discuss the no-confidence 
motion-against the mmistry, but Biswanath Das declined to move it 
for the time being. He was not sure of success of the move as 
sume legislators were in jail. Such a vindictive policy of the govern- 
ment was bitterly criticised in the Congress circle. Thereafter the 
Congress members were not prepared to take any active part in the 
discussion in the Assembly and were also unwilling to co-operate in 
the defence measures in any way. Their demand was that the 
independence of India must be recognised immediately.® 


The popularity of the Coalition Ministry further dwindled in 
the eyes of the people when it sustained a serious defeat in the hands 
of the Congress in a byc-election- held on 17 March, 1942, The 
constituency was inthe district of Ganjam (Khondmal-Udaygiri 
area) and Umacharan Patnaik, a Congress leader, contested the seat. 
He was opposed by a powerful nominee of the ruling coalition. 
Serious attempts were made to win the crucial bye-election by the 
government in order to convince the people of their popularity and 
credibility. The Congress also desired to make it a test of their 
policies and programmes. Prohibitory orders, under section 144 
Cr.P.C., were imposed on the Congress candidate and his workers. 
Such an undemocratic order was vehemently criticised by the 
Congress and even Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the then Congress 
President, issued a long statement with a very scathing criticism on 
the whole episode.“ The Congress stand was vindicated by the 
victory of its candidate with an overwhelming majority of votes. It 
rendered the position of the ministry still more vulnerable. However, 
even with a very precarious majority the Coalition Ministry could not 
be dislodged from power. It continued for about two and half years 
in office, while the Congress moved on the revolutionary path. 
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War situation and Problems of Orissa (March-July 1942) 


With the fall of Rangoon on 8 March 1942, the war situation 
became extremely complicated. Large number of Oriyas were work- 
ing in Burma and when the situation deteriorated there, most of 
them poured down to Orissa as evacuees. They spread alarm in the 
province. A sense of insecurity was created in the coastal towns due 
to the apprehension of Japanese attack. W.H. Lewis, the Governor 
of the Province, brought the matter to the notice of the Gcovernor- 
General in New Delhi. But the latter did not like to squander troops 
in erecting a mere facade in the coastal belt of Orissa which would 
crumble if the Japanese landed. The provincial government 
decided to put up,a notice in the coastal belt in order to give the 
people ‘necessary warning against the possible Japanese attack by air 
raid or even occasional landing. It was desired that while people 
who had theirlivelihood should go about their business in the ordinary 
way, others who had no*need to stay in the coastal areas were 
advised to go to ‘less exposed areas further inland. 


In the meanwhile, the British authorities had initiated a new 
move to solve constitutional deadlock in India. Only four days 
after the fall of. Rangoon, Churchill had announced the Cripps’ 
Mission which aroused much interest in the political circles. In this 
connection the Governor-General desired to know the reaction in 
Orissa. ‘‘While Cripps’ visit is welcomed,’’ Lewis reported, “the 
general feeling inthe government side is that care must be taken to 
see that Congress does not get away with it, and that in any changes 
that are made the land-holder’s interest is protected.’’ The Ministry 
was anti-Congress and predominantly pro-landlord. As there were no 
Hindu-Muslim complications in Orissa, that part of the problem and 
its solution had no effect on local leaders.* Lewis also reported 
that the Maharaja of Parlakhemidi along with a few zamindars had 
met him on 26 March in order to plead for safeguarding their 
interests in the future constitutional set-up. Then the Maharaja 
also met-Sir Stafford Cripps. He was chiefiy concerned with the 
protection of the land holders’ interests and in the extension of the 
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boundaries of Orissa so as to include the whole of the Oriya popu- 
lation. Cripps observed that both the issues could be considered by 
the constitution-making body.? 


The failure of the Cripps’ Mission gave a new turn to the 
Indian political sitution. In that critical juncture, the danger of 
Japanese invasion loomed large in the horizon of Orissa. Some 
British ships were wrecked in the Bay of Bengal off the Orissan coast 
by enemy action in April 1942. That incident led to drastic security 
measures in the province. The people were asked to remove alt 
kinds of vehicles, boats, cycles and cars from the coastal region to 
at least twenty miles inland. Strict restrictions were also imposed 
on the use of light in the coastal villages for evading the Japanese 
air-raid. With the rigorous enforcement of these orders, the people 

ecame miserable and a situation of panic prevailed in the coastal 
districts of Orissa. The grovernment records etc. were removed to 
far off Sambalpur. for safety and security. In order to boost the 
morale of the people, Pandit Nilakantha Das, the provincial 
organizer of the National War Front, toured different parts of 
Orissa. He also sought the support of the people for different war 
measures adopted by the British authorities. 


The Congress leaders were not silent spectators of the scene. 
They formed voluntary defence organizations throughout the 
province in order to counteract false propaganda and instil fearless- 
ness in the minds of the people. At that time Gandhiji sent Mira 
Ben to work in Orissa. She stayed in the Swaraj Ashram at Cuttack 
and worked for about one and haif months. Her activities were 
reported to the GovernorGeneral. “‘Her general plan’, Lewis 
observed, “‘no doubt is to develop Congress propaganda on the lines 
that if trouble comes here the government will withdraw and desert 
the people; but even if the districts are overrun by invaders Congress 
will stay with the people and look after them.”* “Thus the people of 
Orissa were being prepared to meet the enemy if they ever invaded 
the province. 


In the meanwhile, the Congress Working Committee, in -thcir 
meeting at Wardha, adopted a long resolution, popularly known as 
the ‘Quit India Resolution’ which initiated a new phase of the 
freedom struggle in the country. The final decision to launch a new 
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movement was to be taken in the meeting of the A.I.C.C. scheduled 
to meet at Bombay on 7 August 1942. Such a move alarmed the 
British authorities. They made elaborate plans to nip it in the bud. 
The provincial governments were immediately consulted on this 
matter. The Governor of Orissa, in his secret report to the Viceroy, 
Outlined his plan to suppress the possible Congress rebellion. He 
believed that the Congress might give Orissa a prominent place in 
their campaign. The situation of Orissa in a potential war zone, 
absence of communal problems and the existence of a coalition 
Ministry were some of the reasons for his conjecture. In his report, 
Lewis made another very important observation regarding the 
working of the coalition ministry. He said: “An immediate question 
of relevant interest 1s how far the anti-Congress Ministry now in 
power has in fact succeeded with the general public in establishing a 
real anti-Congress front. On this aspect the situation is certainly 
not reassuring. So far as I can judge, the credit to the present 
Ministry has been progressively declining and stands now at low 
ebb.?” 


Such was the situation in Orissa befoie the outbreak of the 
historic rebellion in August 1942. 


‘QUIT INDIA’ MOVEMENT (1942) 


The historic resolution on “Quit India’ was adopted by the 
A.I.C.C. in the night of 8 August 1942. The government swiftly 
moved its machinery of repression against the Congress leaders and 
their organisations throughout the country from the early morning 
of 9 August 1942. Most of the Congress leaders were, no doubt, 
unprepared for such a sweeping action by the gove.nment. It was 
expected that Lord Linlithgow, the Governor-General, would grant 
an interview to Gandhi and some efforts might still be made by the 
grovernment to bring about an rapproachment with the Congress. 
But the British authorities were not prepared to make any such move 
and to take any risk in those ciitical days of the World War. 


In Orissa, as in other parts of the country, early in the morning 
of 9 August 1942 all important Congress leaders were taken to 
custody. By the gazette’notification on that day, the Government 
of Orissa declared all Congress bodies, their offices and other allied 
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organizations, thirty-eight in all, as unlawful ones and the police 
took possession of those notified places as quickly as possible.’ 


As there was no visible opposition to the arrests of important 
Congress leaders or seizures of Congress institutions in the province 
from the people in the first instance, the government officials 
believed that the storm had subsided. But it was not so. It was 
only a lull before the storm which broke out in the province with 
all its fury in the third week of August. The novel feature of the 
August Revolution was the people's resistance in the far off villages 
where the government was caught unprepared and its authority 
could not be easily defended. In the first week of September 1942, the 
government communique reviewed the political situation in Orissa 
and stated that the situation in the districts of Ganjam, Puri and 
Sambalpur was almost norma]. Mob violence occurred especially in 
the districts of Cuttack, Balasore and Koraput.? We shall briefly 
discuss the main events of the movement in all the districts of the 
province. 


In the districts of Cuttack, the movement began from the 
town itself and the students of the Ravenshaw College, the premier 
institution in the province, Jaunched a strike which was followed by 
other educational institutions in the town. On 14 August some 
students of the Ravenshaw College set fire to the office room of the 
College which damaged records and furnitures. A few students were 
arrested and put to jail. But they could not be easily pacified. The 
student agitation in the town and many.other schools of the district 
lingered on for some months. 


Elsewhere in the district, particulary in Jajpur and Kendrapara 
sub-divisions, violent activities took place in several areas. The 
people attacked post-offices, canal revenue offices, tahasil offices and 
dak bungalows and some of them were burot. Telegraph and 
telephone wires were cut in several places and chowkidars’ uniforms 
Were snatched away and burnt. The Congress Ashram at Bari in 
the district of Cuttack was seized by the police soon after the 
beginning of the movement. It was a very prominent’ Congress 
institution in the province which was established and managed by 
Gopabandhu Chowdhury. He had aroused sufficient consciousness 
in the minds of the people in the surrounding areas. Naturally they 
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were not afraid of the police action. They not only reoccupied the 
Ashram, but also set fire to the properties of the Ashram which had 
been removed to a P.W.D. building nearby. The government took 
drastic action on the people of that area by. imposing a heavy 
amount of collective fine. 


There occurred only one incident in the district of Cuttack in 
which the police resorted to firing. It took place at Kaipada, a 
village near. Bari, where the people had set fire to post-office. 
Subsequently several persons were arrested and a small police party 
was engaged to escort them to the court at Jajpur. At that time a 
few thousand people assembled and they demanded the. release of 
the arrested persons. After repeated warnings, the crowd did not 
disperse and the police opened fire which killed five persons and 
injured many more.* 


It was perhaps at Jajpur, a sub-divisional headquarters of the 
district, where the biggest crowd gathered during the movement. 
On 27 August 1942, a mammoth procession consisting of about ten 
thousand people marched towards the office of the sub-divisional 
officer. The Congress leaders approached the officials to resign 
from their jobs in order to Join the movement. The officer handled 
the crowd very tactfully. and no immediate police action was needed. 
But the crowd did not disperse till an aeroplane circled over them at 
a very low height and scared the people away from the place. 
Disturbances also occurred at Ersama, Tirtol, Jagatsinghpur and 
Balikuda where the people resorted to violent activities and burnt 
some goverament institutions like post-offices, police barracks etc.? 


In the district of Balasore, the August Revolution took a 
violent turn at several places and caused maximum casualities in the 
province. The people not only disobeyed the laws of the govern- 
ment, organised Aartals and carried on pickettings in front of 
government offices and courts, but also set fire to dak bungalows, 
post-offices and police stations, cut telegraph lines and in some places 
also stopped the payment of taxes and rents. They were not 
prepared to tolerate the British Raj any more. In the remote villages 
the chowkidar was the visible representative of the sovereign 
authority and the people invariably snatched away his official dresses 
in order to humble him and to show their utter disregard and 
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disloyalty to the government. The police parties were boycotted in 
the villages and the sound of conch-shells alerted them against the 
possible repressive action by the former, The government imposed 
Collective fines and also resorted to firing at several places. 


The first viclent incident took place on 17 August 1942 at. 
Bhandaripokhari where a mob of about four thousand people 
surrounded the police station. There were only one assistant sub- 
inspector and three constables in the police station at that time. One 
constable was beaten severely and others fled away to save their lives. 
The Police station was burnt completely. The people also destroyed 
a wooden bridge so that the police force from outside would not be 
able to come quickly to the disturbec area. The government. 
arrested the leading agitators including Jagannath Das, the Congress. 
member of the Legislative Assembly, from that area. A collective 
fine of Rs. 6,000/- was imposed on twelve villages for mob violence.? 


The police resorted to firing at Katsahi where a violent mob 
attacked an armed police party on 22 September 1942. Eight persons 
died in the incident. Subsequently the ring leader of the area, 
Muralidhar Panda was arrested. A week later police opened fire to 
disperse an unruly mob at Khairadihi and then at Tudigadia on 
28 September in which two local people and a few others from 
Nilgiri, a neighbouring state, were killed. But the most atrocious 
incident took place at Eram in Basudevpur police station where the 
police party opened fire against the unarmed villagers and killed 29 
people on the spot. That was the most tragic event of the August 
Revolution in Orissa and probably no where in India so many 
people were killed in a single police action during the revolution. 
The incident took place on 28 September 1942. 


Eram, a place near the sea shore in South Balasore, remained 
almost isolated in the rainy season because of natural barriers. 
The Congress workers wanted to establish a sort of parallel adminis- 
tration of their own and boycotted the police and other officials 
in the locality. On that fateful day a few hundred villagers 
had assembled in an open space, surrounded on three sides by thorny 
bushes, muddy fields and ponds. They had gathered there on 
hearing the usual sound of conch-shells to listen to their leaders 
on the possible course of action against the police and local suppor- 
ters of the British Raj. A strong police contingent headed bya 
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deputy superintendent of police arrived on the scené and asked 
the people to disperse. The police had already decided to take 
strong actions against them because of snatching the dak and also 
belongings of the police party from a chowkidar. When the people 
could not-be dispersed, the police opened fire and several rounds 
of bullets were fired to a thick crowd which killed 29 people on the 
spot and injured more than hundred persons. | 


The government was vehemently criticised for such a brutal 
action and ultimately an official enquiry was made by the inspector- 
general of police and the revenue commissioner of Orissa. The 
enquiry report revealed the lapses of the local police in controlling 
the situation in the early phase of the rising. In fact, the firings 
which occurred at several places in the district of Balasore were 
primarily due to confrontation of the police party with the mob. 
The popular upsurge was not properly tackled in its earlier phase 
and consequently the police action caused serious trouble at several 
places. The Eram enquiry report revealed another significant factor 
which caused widespread disturbences in the Bhadrak sub-division. 
Most of the people belonged to the landless class and were definitely 
the poorer section of the society. They had joined the movement 
with the hope of getting some rice or paddy exorted in many cases 
from their prosperous neighbours. The Second World War had 
caused immense economic hardship to the people and many of them 
believed that their alien rulers were the root cause of all evils. The 
report said: “It is not clear to what extent the general rise in 
prices and shortage of essential supplies were direct causes of these 
disturbances but we have little doubt that they were important 
factors in formenting discontent.’’” 


After Eram firing, the agitation calmed down in south Balasore. 
A severe cyclone occurred in north Balasore on 15 and 16 October 
1942. A few thousand homeless and starved- people raided a rice 
mill at Lakshmnanath after the cyclone. In the police firing to 
disperse the crowd, one person was killed and a few others were 
injured. The disturbances gradually declined in the district of Balasore 
and was almost controlled by the end of October 1942. 


In the district of Puri, the prominent Congress leaders were 
arrested soon after the beginning of the movement. The students in 
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the schools’ and the Sanskrit College went on strike and some tele- 
graph wires were cut as in other parts of the province. But only one 
violent incident took place at Nimapara on 16 September 1942. The 
villagers of that area decided not to pay any rent to the zamindars 
and also to the government. They wanted to hoist the Congress flag 
at the police station. When they were prevented from doing so, the 
mob became violent. The police ultimately opened fire to disperse 
them which killed one person and injured severa) others. The 
government imposed collective fine of Rs. 1,500/- on thé villagers who 
had taken active part in the disturbances at Nimapara. The district 
became normal by the end of October. In the district of Sambalpur, 
the most prominent Congress leader Pandit Laxminarayan Misra was 
arrested on his return from Bombay. The students of several schools 
went on strike. Objectionable pamphlets were found to have been 
circulated in the district and all Congressmen, including Fakir Behera, 
the member of Legislative Assembly of Bargarh, suspected of unlaw- 
ful activities were arrested. However, no violent incident occurred 
any where in the district. 


In the district of Ganjam, the revolution took the usual form 
of burning a number of government buildings, most of which were 
thatched sheds in the agency areas and of destroying the telegraph 
lines. The situation was controlled without police firing at any 
place. But in another district in the south, i.e., in the district of 
Koraput, the August Revolution took a very violent form. Koraput 
was a partially-excluded area and it was mostly. inhabited by the 
tribal people whose literacy was lowest in the province. However, 
they were not unaware of the call of Gandhiji in 1942. In fact, in 
1942 Radhakrishna Biswasray, a promiment Congress leader of 
Koraput, was the president of the Provincial Congress Committee. 
He attended the historic Bombay session of the A.I.C.C. and on the 
basis of discussion that took place there he despatched several letters 
to the Congress volunteers in his district on 9 August with some 
secret message. That message was spread throughout the district 
and the people believed that Gandhiji had given a call for open 
rebellion. In fact, for innocent tribal people, the message of ‘Quit 
India’ meant that the British Government was non-existent and the 
country had become independent. With that belief the people of 
several faluks in Koraput started no-rent campaigns. Gradually acts 
of violence, rioting and sabotage spread in the district on a large 
scale. 


On 21 August, hundreds of Congress volunteers led by the 
local leader, Lakshman Nayak, had assembled at Mathili with the 
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object of raiding various offices including the police station. They 
did not pay any heed to the police warning and seriously injured one 
forest guard, who died later on due to the assault. Besides, severat’ 
Others were also hurt. In the police firing four persons Were killed 
on the spot. Lakshman Nayak and many others were arrested. 
Subsequently, Lakshman Nayak alone was sentenced to death and 
38 persons were awarded various terms of imprisonment.’ Lakshman 
Nayak was hanged in the Berhampur Jail on 29 August 1943. He 
was the only freedom fighter of Orissa who was hanged in the jail in 
the August Revolution. Out of 38 prisoners in the Mathili case, 3 
died in the jail and the rest were released after independence. 


Another violent incident took place on 24 August 1942 at 
Pappadahandi where the police party was attacked by thousands of 
tribal people. In the police firing twelve persons were killed on the 
spot and many more were injured. Subsequently three more died in 
the hospital raising the death toll to fifteen. According to the popular 
version, the police attacked the Congress workers. without any 
provocation and many persons were killed and thrown to the river 
at Papadahandi. Itis difficult to ascertain the truth. But there is no 
doubt that Koraput, one of the most backward districts of Orissa, 
rose in open rebellion in August 1942 and innocent and illiterate 
tribal people faced bravely the police firing and lathi charges for the 
freedom of their motherland. The government succeeded in restoring 


law and order in the district by October 1942 only by strong repres- 
sive measures. 


Even after the arrest of the most. of the prominent Congress 
leaders’ in early August, some of them still remained in the under 
ground and tried to give leadership to the: mass movement in those 
critical days of the Revolution by secret organizations. Most notable 
of them in India were Jaya Prakash Narain, Aruna Asaf Ali and Ram 
Manohar Lohia. An under-ground organization also functioned in 
Orissa under the leadership of Surendra Nath Dwivedy, a member of 
the A.I.C.C. He secretly remained in the Cuttack town itself and 
established links with many Congress workers in the.province and 
supplied them with cyclosty'ed bulletins for their guidance and neces- 
sary action. He could manage to stay only for two months and was 
arrested on 12 October [942. He and fifteen others were involved in 
what was popularly known as the “Orissa Conspiracy Case’ and were 
tried in the court of J.E. Maher, special judge of Cuttack in early 
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1943. Fourteen of them were sentenced to various terms of impri- 
sonment. In- the secret bulletins circulated in Orissa, the clarion 
call for open rebellion was given. It was said > 


‘Violate the laws of the Government, carry on meetings and 
processions in towns and muffasils. Close the bazars. Like revolu- 
tionaries rise in excitement, burn the police stations, law courts, post 
offices and other offices of the Government. Remember that 
salvation lies in destruction. If you retreat Gandhiji's life will pass 
away.” 


Such bulletins, no doubt, roused public sentiments and excited 
mob violence in many parts of the province. But the repressive 
measures of the government had succeeded to curb violent activities 
by October 1942. In the middle of the month, the government stated 
in a press conference that under the Defence of India Rules, besides 
the large number of Congress workers, 15 members of the Orissa 
Assembly and its deputy speaker, Nanda Kishore Das, had been 
arresed.? Several institutions of local self-government both in Cuttack 
and Balasore districts had been superseded by the government in 
order to maintain vital services for the people.* The government also 
promulgated stringent press regulations to control the nationalist 
newspapers published in Orissa. At the same time some pro- 
government papers were granted liberal subsidy to carry on anti- 
Congress propaganda. 


Working of the Coalition Ministry 


When the fires of revolution began to spread to different parts 
of Orissa, the Coalition Ministry was functioning in the province with 
its popularity at the lowest ebb. In order to justify their stand on 
political issues, the government summoned the second session of the 
Assembly under its aegis on 28 October 1942 when the fires of the 
revolution were still smouldering. Only three members of the Cong- 
ress party attended the session on the opening day and on their 
behalf, Bichitrananda Das declared that the only course left open to the 
Congress was to withdraw from the Houge and not to participate in 
its proceedings in future. But before the withdrawal of the Congress 
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members from the House he made a statement giving the reasons for 
such a decision. Referring to the political scene in Orissa, he alleged 
that a minority ministry could survive only by a process of elimination 
of the majority party. He bitterly criticised the ministry as follows : 


‘The unrestrained export of grain from Orissa, when the people 
are left to starve, the futility of efforts to bring relief to the evacuees 
from Burma, the denial of civil liberty to the people, the large arrests 
and detentions and the persecution and repressions carried on in the 
name of law and order and indiscriminate shootings on helpless 
crowds revealed the real position of the Ministry here. These show 
that they are either willing agents or the heipless victims of their 
dictator masters.’” 


In his concluding statement, Bichitrananda Das made the Con- 
gress position clear. The Congress wanted complete destruction of 
Nazism and Fascism. But, it is so very sad, he observed, ‘that we 
have been denied so far to give our full co-operation to the cause of 
democracies and, fate willing and wisedom prevailing, India may give 
full co-operation as honourable partaer jn the cause of democracies as 
a free nation. Sir, the few of us that are here cannot, therefore, take 
part in the activities of the Legislature until India’s grievances are 
righted and Congress leaders are released and India is accepted as a 
member of world democracies.» With such remarks, the remnant of 
the Congress legislators left the House on 28 October 1942 which 
rendered its representative character untenable. On 2 November 1942 
the Speaker, while giving his ruling on the point of order raised by 
the Raja of Khallikote, observed : ‘The fact remains that the House 
has ceased to be representative in the sense in which it was intended 
by the Government of India Act’. In such an abnormal situation, 
the Speaker thought it improper to permit the party in power to push 
through legislation of any important or controversial nature in an ex- 
parte manner. Thus the Congress strategy worked well. The Assembly 
was not adjourned sine die till 26 November 1942, yet it could not 


transact much business. 


In the meanwhile the economic condition of the peopte was 
tapidly deteriorating due to high prices and short supplies. The 
devastating cyclone in North Balasore had also complicated the prob- 
lem of food supplies to a great extent. In such a critical time the 
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government desired to export rice from the province, while people 
demanded a complete ban on it in order to check the rise in prices. 
The Governor informed the Viceroy that the trouble was due to pro- 
fiteering by the unscrupulous middlemen.’ The government, in fact, 
was unable to control the situation. It took a worse turn when the 
Government of India introduced the new policy of free trade in the 
eastern region on 18 May 1943. Consequent on the introduction of 
free trade in rice and other food grains, the price of these commodities 
shot up to a record level in Orissa. Acute distress prevailed in several 
parts of the province especially in the areas which had suffered from 
cyclones, and the condition of the people became extremely miserable. 
At that time Bengal was also passing through a severe famine and rice 
was needed there to save the lives of millions of people. The Premier 
of Orissa stressed that the government of the province had its primary 
responsibility of feeding its own people. Although he was very anxi- 
ous to co-operate in all measures for relieving the food situation in 
Bengal, the interests of the people of Orissa could not be ignored.* 
Inspite of such declaration by the Premier, large quantities of rice 
were taken to Bengal and the situation in Orissa further deteriorated. 
Protest meetings were held and strong resentments were expressed by 
all sections of the people against the central food policy. Even food 
riots occurred in the district of Ganjam. The situation became go 
serious that the Government of Orissa sent an urgent telegram to the 
central authorities to review the matter. In a note of warning it was 
said : 


“Serious situation will be created if Central Government 
cancelled requisitions made of stocks required for feeding urban and 
deficit areas....Otherwise starvation in urban and deficit rural areas 
anticipated resulting in most serious outbreaks of disorder. 
Feelings of people already roused and great resentment evident from 
all quarters.’’* 


Inspite of such appeals the.central authorities were not very 
much moved. When the situation was almost beyond control and 
starvation death had started, a short session of the Assembly was 
summoned to meet on 28 June 1943. It continued upto 3 July 1943. 
A strongly-worded resolution was adopted in the House on 29 June 
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1943 in which it was recommended to the Government of India to 
hold free trade in the Province of Orissa in abeyance until the next 
harvest.’ It was even pointed out that the situation reflected the 
futility of provincial autonomy. There was no real autonomy and 
therefore, the provincial government was unable to save the people 
from the jaws of starvation. During this short session, Pyari Sankar 
Roy, the parliamentary secretary, disclosed in the Assembly that 
seventy cases of death duc to starvation had been reported by the 
district magistrate of Balasore. The news was published in the 
Hindustan Times on 5 July 1943. The Government of India took 
strong exception of such a statement made in the House and subse- 
quently a circular was issued to provincial governments on this 
matter. It was, the central authorities warned, ‘incumbent on Pro- 
vincial Governments and their spokesmen to weigh their words care 
fully and to refrain from making remarks in an open session of the 
Legislature which, if published outside the Legislature, might endanger 
security.”* The incident clearly revealed how the central government 
was even prepared to hidc the true facts in the name of the security 
of India and how even the responsible legislators had no scope to 
make true statements in the legislatures. 


Inspite of the strongly-worded resolution adopted in the Assembly 
tegarding the food situation, the crisis rather deepened as time rolled 
on. The Government of India did not give any sympathetic consi- 
deration to the problems of Orissa. Of course, the free-trade policy 
was cancelled due to its disadvantages. The Premier of Orissa agreed, 
by force of circumstances, to release large stocks of rice to Bengal. 
In the first week of October when Pandit Godavaris Misra visited the 
rural areas in the district of Puri, he found a terrible state of things. 
“The people have been reduced”’, he observed, “to bags of bones for 
want of food. Cholera, dysentry and fever are claiming many victims. 
I saw emaciated people falling down speechless when trying to ask 
for food. People were seen carrying small loads of wild roots from 
neighbouring forests for their meals."? Pandit H.N. Kunzru, the 
President of Servants of India Society, who visited certain parts of 
coastal Orissa in the last week of October, also spoke in the same 
vein. He said; ‘“‘My impression is that while the area in the districts 
in Orissa is smaller than in Bengal, the distress in the affected areas is 
nearly as acute as any of the districts of Bengal that I have visited.” 
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He deplored that as a poor province Orissa should have received 
special consideration at the hands of the central authorities, but 
instead of showing any sympathy, “they have accentuated its 
misfortunes by their policy.’” 


During the short session of the Assembly in June 1943, an 
important piece of legislation was adopted in the House. That was 
the Utkal University Bill 1942. Inspite of heated discussions regarding 
the food situation, Pandit Godavaris Misra patiently piloted the bill 
and it was accepted on 30 June 1943. The Education Minister consi- 
dered the day as ‘a red letter day in the history of the Province’ and 
at the same time expected that the Feudatory States of Orissa would 
consider the University of Utkal as a University of their own and 
would render necessary help forthe progress of the institution.? When 
the province was passing through acute food shortage, the new Uni- 
versity was inaugurated on 27 November 1943. The Utkal University 
Act of 1943 was considered to be the best administrative measure 
adopted by the Coalition Ministry for the interest of the people of 
Oiissa. No doubt, it earned the gratitude of the young generation 
for opening the avenues of higher education for them. 


The Coalition Ministry made an attempt for the establishment 
of a High Court in Orissa. On 24 March 1944 Maulavi A.S. Khan, 
the Law Minister, moved a resolution in the Assembly to be presented 
to the Governor of Orissa. It was as follows : 


‘“May it please your Excellency : We, the members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of the Province of Orissa, having considered and 
approved of the report submitted to the Government of Orissa by the 
Committee appointed to enquire into the possibility of setting up a 
High Court in Orissa, which report is annexed hereto, request that 
Your Excellency may be pleased to submit this address to His Majesty 
praying him to be graciously pleased to constitute by His Letters 
Patent a High Court for the Province of Orissa.’ 


The motion was supported by all sections of the House and 
was adopted unanimously, However, the proposed High Court could 
not be established during the tenure of the Coalition Ministry as it 
tendered resignation within only three months after’ the acceptance 
of the resolution. 
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Resignation of the Coalition Ministry (June 1944) 


The Coalition Ministry, consisting of diverse elements, had 
continued tn power from November 1941. Some internal differences 
had developed between them in course of time, and it was evident 
from conflicting statements issued by them during acute food crisis in 
the province. The Premier submitted his resignation on 20 June 1944 
witha hope to forming a new ministry for harmonious functioning of 
the government. Pandit Godavaris Misra issued a long press state- 
ment stating the differences between him and the Premier. He, 
however, regretted that the Maharaja of Parlakhemidi had submitted 
his resignation all of a sudden without the consent or even the know- 
ledge of his colleagues.” Ina report to the Secretary of State for 
India, Wavell also blamed the Premier for the trouble. He said : 
“‘Parlakhemidi seems to have played his cards very badly in Orissa. 
He handed his resignation to Lewis without squaring his party and, 
apparently, without taking his colleagues into his confidence.’ 


The resignation of the Premier and other ministers was 
accepted on 29 June 1944. It ended the rule of the Coalition Ministry 
and Orissa reverted back to the administration under the section 93 of 
the Government of India Act, 1935 from 30 June 1944. However, the 
Governor-General believed : “It is quite possible that the section 93 
period will not be long—there is nothing stable in Orissa politics, and 
some one, probably not Parlakhemedi, may within a few weeks, be 
able to form a government.’* But the attempts to forma new 
government in Orissa did not succeed, and there‘ore, it remained 
under a Jong spell of section 93. 


The Coalition Ministry remained in Office during the greatest 
mass movement of our freedom struggle. Those were also the critical 
days of the Second World War. The Ministry tried to justify its 
existence by adopting certain popular measures, but it is difficult to 
uphold their stand in the broader perspective of the national struggle 
of the people in the country in those crucial years. 
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CHAPTER IX 


AFTERMATH OF THE WAR— 
INDEPENDENCE AND INTEGRATION 
OF THE FEUDATORY STATES OF 
ORISSA (1945-48) 


Political Situation (1945) 


In the middle of June 1945 Lord Wavell proposed a conference 
of the political Icaders of different parties in India at Simla to discuss 
the constitutional probleins of the country. In order to enable the 
Congress leaders to participate in the proposed Simla Conference, 
the goverment released them from imprisonment. However, the 
Simla Conference, held in June-July 1945, failed to achieve any 
tangible result. It was the last effort of the British authorities to 
solve the Indian problem during the Second Word War. 


In the general election in Britain in 1945, the Labour Party, 
which had considerable sympathy for the freedom struggle in India, 
became victorious and naturally it gave a new turn to the Indian 
politica] situation. In the Cabinet headed by Attlee, Lord Pethic- 
Lawrence became the Secretary of State for India. Soon after their 
assumption of power, it was announced that the genera! election to 
various Indian legislatures would be held in early 1946. In accor- 
dance with the new policy, the Governor of Orissa dissolved the 
Legislative Assembly by a notification in September 1945 after more 
than eight year of its existence.? 


The preparation for election to the Assembly in Orissa began 
towards November 1945. In the meantime Biswanath Das had been 
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disqualified from being elected to the Assembly for 6 years for his 
alleged malpractice in the election of Uma Charan Patnaik from 
Baliguda constituency in the district of Ganjam. He had hardly 
any opportunity to defend himself as he was in the jail at that time. 
It was not possible to remove the legal bar and so, he was not able to 
stand as a candidate in the election. However, the Centra] Parlia- 


mentary Board gave Joint responsibility to him and H.K. Mahtab to 
manage the election affairs in Orissa. 


The morale of the Congress Party in Orissa was very bigh in 
1945. It had emerged-victorious in the district board elections held 
soon after the lifting of the ban on the political activities after the 
World War. Moreover, there was no other organised party in the 
field to contest the elections in Orissa. The Congress dissidents, 
like Pandit Nilakantha Das, Pandit Godavaris Misra, Jadumaoi 
Mangaraj, Dibakar Patnaik, etc. who had supported the Coalition 
Ministry in 194] were not in a position to offer any resistance ia 1945. 
All such factors helped the Congress in winning the general election 
in early 1946 with a thumping majority. 


Second Congress Ministry (1946) 


The Congress could secure as many as 36seats uncontested in the 
House of 60. It was almost equal to the strength of the Congress 
Party in the Assembly in 1937. Biswanath Das wrote to Sardar 
Pate! on 16 March 1946 assuriog him 48 seats as if ‘they are in your 
pocket’, True to his prediction, the Congress won 47 seats ioclud- 
ing the uncontested ones in the election. Besides, there were 4 
members of the Muslim League, | Communist and 4 Independents. 
Four members were nominated by the Governor. 


H.K. Mahtab was unanimously elected as the Leader of the 
Congress Legislature Party and was also authorized to form the 
minstry. In this connection, Sardar Patel wrote to Biswanath Das 
as follows : 


“Sri Mahtab replaces you for the time being and I am waiting 
for the day of your return to your rightful place, when your disquali- 
fication is removed. Till then we shall miss you very badly, but 
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circumstances beyond our contro! have interfered with the fate of the 
province, which has been deprived of your leadership at this junc- 
ture."”! 


H.K. Mahtab met-the Governor on 22 April 1946 and presented 
him the panel of names of five ministers. The ministry took the 
oath of office and secrecy in the forenoon of 23 April. Although it 
was unusual for the Governor of a province to make a speech at such 
a function, Sir Chandulal Trivedi, addressed the Council of Ministers 
extending them a most cordial welcome. The Premier gave the 
reply in a confident tone : 


‘Independence is not now a distant object to be gazed at like 
star of one’s choice in distant horizon. It is now on the point of 
being realized and all of us believe that we will have it before the 
year is out. Independence is a most urgent matter for, without it, 
poverty and squalor of the country cannot be effectively dealt with. 
To me independence has no political charm, if through it I cannot 
tackle the problems of the masses, i.e. their abject poverty, disease 
aod ignorance.’”? 


In thé second Congress Ministry, besides the Premier, there were 
four other Cabinet ministers and they were Sri Naba Krushna Chow- 
dhury, Pandit Lingaraj Misra, Sri Nityananda Kanungo and Sri 
Rada Krushna Biswasray. The Congress nominess, Lalmohan 
Patnaik, and A. Lakshmi Bai, were elected uncontested as the Speaker 
and the Deputy Speaker of the Assembly respectively. India was 
then at the cross-roads of its political and constitutional develop- 
ments. Naturaly the duties and responsibilities of the Ministers 
during that transitional period were tremendous and they tried to play 
their role with courage and confidence. 


POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION SCHEMES (1946-47) 


The first draft plan of post-war reconstruction schemes in Orissa 
was outlined as early as January 1945. On 7 January such a plan, 
entailing an expenditure of. about 33 crores, had been put before the 
public by B.K. Gokhale, Advisor to the Governor of Orissa. How- 
ever, the plan did not make any headway dusing that year. The 
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popular Congress Ministry, soon after their assumption of office, 
revised the schemes and attached much importance to those pro- 
grammes. Though Orissa was a poor province and its budgetary 
position was gloomy, yet the Premier desired to take bold steps for 
amelioration of the condition of the masses. Inthe budget estimates 
for the year 1946-47, H.K. Mahtab gave a detailed account of various 
projects to be undertaken in the province. 


Industrial Projects 


The Central Government was allocating quotas for different 
industries to the provinces. With a view to introduce large-scale 
industries in Orissa, the government procured quotas for several units 
of different industries. By September 1946, the quotas allotted to 
Orissa were as follows : Textile Mills—S5 units, Sugar Mills—1 unit, 
Rayon—] unit, Vegetable ghee— 1 unit, Paper Board—!1 unit, Panels 
and Varnishes— 1 unit, Hosiery—number of machinery to depend on 
the yarn quota to be available to the province. Besides these quotas, 
the Government of Orissa was pleading for the following industries in 
the Province, such as (i) Second Vegetable ghee plant, (ii) Cement 
Factory, (iii) Iron and Steel Works, (iv) Jute Mill, (v) Paper Mill, 
(vi) Salt and Alkali Plant, (vii) Pottery Works, (viiii) Glass Works, 
(ix) Tannery and Leather Goods Factory, (x) Fine Chemical and 
Drugs, and (xi) Rolling Mill and Foundary. The government. was 
aware of the fact that the people of Orissa were not industrially- 
minded and they did not easily come -forward to undertake industrial 
enterprises. Therefore, it was decided to give special concessions to 
the permanent residents of the province whenever they would come 
forward for establishing any industry in Orissa. 


The government, at the same time, did not like to neglect the 
development of small-scale and cottage industries in the province. 
J.C. Kumarappa of the All-India Village and [ndustries Association 
paid a short visit to Orissa in that connection and in consultation 
with him, atentative scheme for development of village industries 
was also drawn up. It was believed that if small-scale and cottage 
industries and large-scale industries were made to work together in 
close co-operation, the poverty of the people in Orissa would be 
removed to a great extent.! 


Besides the lack of financial resources, the major drawback of 
the province in rapid inudustrialization had been the dearth of 
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technical men. The Orissa School of Engineering, which was the 
only institution of its kind in Orissa, was reorganized under the 
advice of an expert committee. A Board of Industries was established 
to look after various problems of industria} eeyclopiment and to 
grant subsidies to some new industries in the province.’ Thus, 
the Congress Ministry had initiated bold policies for industrialization 
in Orissa. When the freedom struggle was in the last stage, the 
popular government looked ahead to provide better amenities and 
brighter prospects to the people who had suffered long under the 
foreign yoke. 


Mahanadi Valley Project 


During the first Congress Ministry, Sri M. Visveswarayya, the 
renowned engineer, who was asked to examine the ftood problem of 
Orissa, specifically laid stress on the construction of dams. In 1943 
a terrible flood occurred in Orissa. The Government of India, 
when reported about the matter, got an opportunity to examine all 
past records. At that time the question of Damodar Valley Project 
in the nortb, Tungabhadra Project in the south and several other 
projects in different parts ofthe country were under consideration. 
Naturally the attention of the Government of India was also drawn 
to the problem of Mahanadi, the biggest river in Orissa. The 
representatives of the Governmert of India and the Provincial 
Government net in a conference at Cuttack on 8 November 1945 
with Dr. Ambedkar, Labour Member of the Government of India, in 
the Chair. The meeting was also attended by the representatives of 
Eastern State Agency and the Government of the Central Provinces 
and Berar. The Conference considered the desirability of under- 
taking forthwith the surveys and investigations of the rivers in Orissa 
with a view to the preparation of schemes of unified and multi- 
purpose development dams for (i) irrigation and drainage, (ii) soil 
conservation, (iii) power development, (iv) navigation, and (v) flood 
control. Dr. Ambedkar rightly pointed out that the real solution of 
Orissa’s water problems should be sought in the construction of 
multi-purpose dams. The Chief Engineer of the Government of 
India then made an air survey of the Mahanadi river to select the 
site forthe dams. The Governor-General was also interested for 
speedy progress of the work. On 2! January 1946, Wavell reported 
to Lord Pethic-Lawrence, the Secretary of State for India, about this 
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matter and Observed : “I am trying to get ahead with the coustruc- 
tion of the first dam in the Mahanadi scheme and would like if 
possible to get Lewis to lay the foundation stone of a dam at Sambal- 
pur before he hands over charge of the Province at the end of March. 
The finance will undoubtedly have to be found by the centre, but 
presumably Orissa will contribute when the profits begin to accrue’’.} 
In fact, Sir Hawthorne Lewis, the Governor of Orissa, laid the foun- 
dation stone at the probable site of the dam in March 1946 just before 
the Congress Ministry headed by H.K. Mahtab took charge of the 
administration in Orissa. Mahtab tried to expedite the preliminary 
survey and investigation work. It was found that some yillage$ 
were to be evacuated for providing necessary space for construction 
of the dam and its reservoir. Naturally it involved inconveniences and 
miseries for large number of people who would be shifted to some 
other places. The government was aware of the problem. It end- 
eavoured to explain tothe people the merits of the project. But then, 
the poor villagers, who could not comprehend the benefits of such a 
big project, were extremely worried and greatly dissatisfied for their 
eventual evacuation leaving their paternal lands in perpetuity. The 
prospect of rehabilitation seemed to them a very poor compensation 
to their loss and sufferings. Consequently they started anti-dam 
agitation against the government in a vehement formr. On 31 July 
1946 Sir Akbar Hidary, the Executive Councillor in. charge of the 
department, while assuring H.K. Mahtab about central help in the 
multi-purpose Mahanadi development project, expressed deep 
concern for the agitation against the dam which was gathering 
momentum at Sambalpur. “I would suggest,’’ he wrote to Mahtab, 
“‘your takiog immediate steps to damp it down and clear up mis- 
understandings which may affect progress and delay or interfere with 
land acquisition, resettlement and other operations. Otherwise, I feel 
that we shall miss a good opportunity to do something substantial for 
the people of Orissa; such an opportunity may not come again for a 
long time to come,’’? 


Mahtab brought the matter to the floor of the Assembly on 5 
September 1946 in the form of a simple motion ‘“‘that the proposed 
Mahanadi Valley Project be taken into consideration.”* The 
government was determined to stop anti-dam agitations in Sambal- 
pur. “If the Assembly fails to regulate the public opinion or if the 
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government fails to regulate the public opinion according to the 
planning already decided upon’, the Premier warned, “then the 
Government goes out of existence.” Some members from Sabalpur 
like Lakshmi Narayan Misra and Bodhram Dube criticised the policy 
and pointed out that the project was neither feasible nor beneficial to. 
the people of Sambalpur. ‘“‘In the teeth of opposition of the people, 
who are going to be Jandless and homeless”, Laxmi Narayan Misra 
alleged, ‘‘the project is going to be pursued..........1 should point 
out to my bhon’ble comrades over here that it would be the height of 
folly, the height of cruelity and the height of undemocratic 
misdemoanour to sanction that a flourishing tract of 300 villages 
rather to be much more in number, should be wiped out of existence, 
should be submerged on account of a dubious project, whose merits. 
were not discussed sufficiently well.’’? However, the Premier was very: 
firm on this matter and declared that the government would not 
stop the project in any case. 


The matter was even reported to Gandhiji, who directed 
Sardar Patel to take steps for expediting the project. About the 
anti-dam agitation, Sardar Patel wrote to H.K. Mahtab thata 
considerable amount of hardship was bound to entail on account of 
the displacement of villages involved in the scheme. The poor 
villagers, who were concerned primarily with their own immediate 
inconveniences, might not have easily understood the benefit of such 
schemes. However, he enjoined upon the Premier that the 
decision of the party was binding on the members and therefore, the 
Congress members should not join anti-dam agitation.” 


H.K. Mahtab and his colleagues tried their best to convince 
the people of the district about the benefits of the project, but the 
agitation could not be controlled easily. Even police action was 
considered necessary to stop the-movement In fact, the anti-Hirakud 
Dam agitation took a very bad political turn in which narrow 
regional issues were raised, and the common people were unnecess- 
arily involved in the political game of the interested leaders. How- 
ever, the government was determined to counteract such disruptive 
forces with a strong hand. 


Finally, soon after independence, on 28 August 1947, the 
Assembly unanimously adopted the resolution regarding the 
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Hirakud Dam Project as follows : ‘‘That this Assembly do resolve 
to take into Consideration the report of the Mahanadi Valley 
Development Hirakud Dam Project made by Rai Bahadur A.N. 
Khosla, Chairman of the Central Waterways, [Irrigation and 
Navigation Commission, and that the Government be moved to 
take all necessary steps to give effect to the recommendations made 
in the report of the Mahanadi Valley Development Hirakud Dam 
Project’. Sri Sailendra Narayan Bhanj Deo, the Leader of the 
Opposition, though expressed doubt on several aspects of the 
project, yet he did not disapprove of it altogether. The Premier 
dispelled all doubts on the matter and spoke in a very confident 
tone to convince all about its utility in the development of the 
province. ‘‘The greater good of the community,” he emphesized 
“‘must have priority over the interests of individuals or groups. 
Vested interests must not be allowed to stand in the way of 
country’s projects, nor must the resources of the region be 
allowed to cause destructions, be wasted or lie dormant on that 
account.” Thus, the Congress Ministry at last succeeded in getting 
the approval of the legislature for the construction of a multi- 
purpose dam in Orissa as the first step towards its economic end 
industrial prosperity. 


Machkund-Duduma Project 


Another important hydro-electric project-in the province, 
which was undertaken during this period, was the Machkud- 
Duduma Project in the border of south Orissa- In 1938 when the 
first Congress Ministry was in office, it was desired that the water 
resources Of that area including the Kolab water fall would be 
developed by the joint efforts of the Governments of Orissa and 
Madras. Accordingly, the survey and investigation work was 
started. From 1938 to 1946, the proposal passed through various 
stages and ultimately an agreement was reached ob the matter at 
Cuttack in January 1946 by the interevntion of the Central Govern- 
ment. " Lord Wavell reported the matter to the Sccretary of State 
for India, and hoped that the scheme would be ‘most beneficial’ in 
the long run.” However, it was left for the new Congress Ministry 
in Orissa to expedite the work of the project. 
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The public opinion ia Orissa was rather hostile to the idea of 
partnership with the Madras Government in the project as it was 
popularly believed that the partnership was not in favour of 
Oriisa. The Premier, in ordet to clarify the position, brought the 
issue to the Assembly on 16 Sepetember 1946 in the form of a 
resolution. It was as follows : ‘That the agreement arrived at by 
the Orissa and Madras Governments over Machkud-Duduma be 
taken into consideration and approved.’ In the discussion that 
followed, members of the Assembly both from the Opposition and 
the Congress benches criticised the agreement from different angles 
and observed that the interest of the Province had not been pro- 
perly sefeguarded by the authorities who were in charge of the 
hegotietions, and therefore, they wanted the revision of the 
agreement. 


The government wanted to convince the members by all 
means that the agreement was not unjust to Orissa. Even the 
Advocate-General was brought to the House to speak on the legal 
aspects of the agreement. Mahtab assured the members that some 
points of dispute could be settled -by friendly negotiations with 
the Congress Ministry of Madras. At the same time he warned 
the agitators that the government would not bow down to pressure 
to oblige them. The Anti-Hirakud Dam Movement ino 
Western Orissa and the Anti-Duduma Project Movement in South 
Orissa, the Premier observed, were political manoeuvring by the 
interested parties to discredit the Congress Ministry in Orissa. [n a 
firm tone he declared io the House: “So far as the Congress is 
concerned as [ had already said previously both ia the press and on 
the platform, | repeat here that national interest never comes in 
clash with provincial interest. Fulfilment of national interest also 
means fulfilment of proviacial interest.........It is very safe in the 
haods of the Congress Organisation, [ have no doubt in my 
mind’’.* The resolution was adopted by the House on 17 
September 1946. Thus the Congress Ministry succeeded in adopting 
another scheme for the post-war reconstruction of Orissa. 


Location of the Capital of Orissa 


In the post-war reconstruction programme, a suitable site for 
the provincial capital was selected by the ministry and the contro- 
versy in this regard finally came to an end. Even before Orissa 
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becamea separate province, the Orissa Administrative Committee 
had examined the problem in 1933. From 1936 to 1946 several 
committees were set up and a aumber of sites were svggested for 
this purpose by different interested parffes. But there was no firm 
decision on the matter till the second Congress Ministry came to 
office in 1946 H.K. Mahtab, the Premier, examined all proposals 
with a fresh look and finally came to the conclusion that the ‘best 
place for the Capital from all points of view should be Bhubaneswar’. 
On 30 September 1946, the Premier placed the motion regarding the 
location of the Capital of the Province in the Assembly as follows : 


“That the Capital of the Province be Jocated at Bhubaneswar 
and steps be taken to construct the building at the Capital as early as 
possible." 


In a long speeeh, Mahtab explained in detail the reasons for 
such a decision by the government. First, there were practical 
considerations, such as, completion of the highway and bridges 
towards Bhubaneswar, availability of a number of buildings 
cOnstructed atthe time of the World War at cheap rate and plenty 
of waste land and uncultivated land in Bhubansewar Khasmahal area. 
Secondly, Mahtab argued that the cost of construction would be 
much less in Bhubaneswar due to availability of materials like stones, 
etc. at a very cheap rate. Such an economic ccosideration was 
essential because the government was not certain at that time about 
the financial commitments from the Centre. The good climate of 
Bhubaneswar throughout the year was also taken into consideration 
in making the final decision. Last but not the least, Mahtab drew the 
attention of the House to the ancient bistory of Kalinga in which the 
area around Bhubaneswar had flourished even before two thousand 
years. The historical monuments which still stood as the witnesses 
to the glorious epochs of the past, it was believed, would inspire 
the generations of the people to build a new and prosperous Orissa. 


_ With such convincing arguments, the motion was moved in the 
House and only one member of the Assembly, Rai Bahadur Lokanath 
Misra, spoke onthe occasion. He supported the contentions of the 
Premier that Bhubaneswar was ‘the best site under the present 
circumstances’. The resolution was than unanimously adopted in the 
House.” The premier moved the Central authorities for necessary 
financial grants for construction of the New Capital at Bhubaneswar, 
Thus, on the eve of independence, the problem was settled. 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC PROGRAMMES (1946-47) 


The first Congress Ministry in Orissa had initiated certain 
measures of socio-economic reforms based on the party manifesto 
and idealism of Mahatma Gandhi. The second Congress Ministry 
followed its foot-steps and utilized the available resources at their 
command to achieve some success in their endeavours. 


Programmes for the Upliftment of Harijans 


The Congress Ministry realized that some legal enactment was 
necessary for the removal of civil disabilities of the harijans. Even 
before the independence, .wo important atts were passed in Orissa. 
The first bill in this regard was the Orissa Removal of Civil 
Disabilities Bill, 1946 and it was introduced in the Assembly by the 
Premier himself oo 30 September 1946. Its purpose was to remove 
certain disability which the barijans suffered in the province.! The 
most important provision of the bill was as follows : 


‘Notwithstanding any law, customs, usages or prescription to 
the contrary, no Hindu shall, by reason merely of his belonging to 
any particular community or class known as Harijans, Untouchables, 
Depressed Class or the like, be prevented or disabled from being 
appointed to any public office or enjoyiog or having access to any 
public stream, river, well, tank, pathway, sanitary convenience, or 
means of traasport or any secular institution which the general 
public belonging to all other classes and communities of Hindus have 
a right to enjoy or have access to....""” 


Some penalty was also provided for those offenders who 
prevented or obstructed a Aarijan in the exercise of his rights under 
the Act. The bill was adopted on the same day and was enforced 
by the assent. of the Governor on 2 Cctober 1946, the ‘Gandhi 
Jayanti’ Day of the year. 


The next important legislative enactment was the Orissa Temple 
Entry Authorisation and Indemnity Bill, which was also introduced 
by the Premier himself on 14.February 1947. In course of the debate, 
a member suggested that in cases where the trustees and worshippers 
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were against the temples being thrown open to the Aarijans, the 
government should use force to do so. But the Premier clarified the 
matter and observed that unless the worshippers in general as well as 
the trustees agreed to a particular temple being thrown open to the 
harijans, the government would not be able to force them to do so. 
The bill was meant to remove the legal disability imposed on them 
on such matters. It was further provided that in case of the Hindu 
temples in the province which had been thrown open before the 
commencement of the Act, the approval of the provincial government 
would not be required and those temples should be deemed to have 
Geen thrown open under the provisions of this Act.1. The bill was 
adopted on the same day and received the assent of the Governor- 
General on 9 April 1947. Thus the Congress Ministry made sincére 
efforts for the removal of so called untouchability from the society. 


Prohibition 


The first Congress Ministry had initiated a number of measures 
for enforcing prohibition in the province. But after their resignation 
fromi office, the enthusiasm had cooled down to a great extent. 
However, the government had never abandoned the policy adopted 
by the Congress. With the return of the Congress again to power in 
1946, due attention was paid to the problem with renewed vigour and 
enthusiasm. Before independence two bills, Orissa Opium Smoking 
Bill and Bihar and Orissa Excise (Orissa Amendment) Bill, were 
passed in the House to check addigtion to different kinds of 
intoxicants. On 31 March 1947, the Orissa Opium-Smoking Bill 
was introduced in the House and was also adopted on the same day.’ 
The purpose of the bill was to prohibit opium-smoking which was a 
dangerous kind of intoxication. It provided deterrent punishment 
to the offenders. The bill received the assent of the Governor on 13 
May 1947. Another legislative enactment was the Bihar and Orissa 
Excise (Orissa Amendment) Act, 1947 which was introduced and 
adopted in the House on 2 June 1947 and received the assent of the 
Governor on 10 July 1947. The Act empowered the government to 
prohibit any or all kinds of intoxicants either in the whole province 
or in any part of it. Thus, its scope was unlimited. 


Armed with such legislative enactments, the government 
embarked upon a bold policy of introducing effective measures of 
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prohibition in Orissa. Total prohibition was introduced in a big 
area consisting of 16 police stations in the district of Cuttack. 
There was no illicit tapping of toddy or illicit manufacture of liquor 
in that area. As total prohibition was not Ilkely to be effective 
without the full co-operation of the neighbouring garjat states and 
otker provinces, the Government of Orissa adopted the policy of 
gradual reduction of the consumption of excisable articles in different 
municipalities and other rural areas in the province. The government 
was confident of making their schemes successful in due course.’ 


Basic Education 


The scheme of basic education was introduced by the first 
Congress Ministry in Orissa. But before the experiment could 
gather any momentum, the Congress had to resign from office and 
the British authorities did not care to continue the noble experiment 
initiated by the Congress Ministry. The schools in which the 
experiment was initiated in the Bari area of the Cuttack district were 
abolished on 1 March 1941. The experiment was considered 
expensive and also unnecessary because the experience gained in other 
provinces could be utilized in Orissa. The second Congress Ministry 
wanted to revive the experiment and its policy was outlined in the 
first budget proposals on 9 September 1946. The Premier, while 
presenting the budget, admitted that in order to metamorphose the 
entire educational system into the basic one, beginning has to be 
made at the bottom. The Sargent scheme, recommended by the 
Central Advisory Board of Education, was acccepted by the Govern- 
ment of Orissa and necessary steps were taken for its implementation.’ 


The government also established a Board of Basic Education to 
manage the new scheme. It was proposed to open two training 
schools at Angul and Russelkonda for training teachers in basic 
education.” While replying to the debate on the voting of 
demands for grants for 1947-48, Pandit Lingaraj Misra, the 
Education Minister, disclosed the scheme to reorient the syllabus for 
primary schools in the province by the introduction of crafts so that 
sych schools would be suitable for basic education. Thus, on the 
eve of independence, the Congress Ministry took necessary steps for 
reorienting our educational system from the bottom. 
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Special Sessfon of the Assembly (27-29 August 1947) 


With the dawn of independence on 15 August 1947, India 
entered a new phase of her history. The Assembly met in a special 
session to pay homage to the martyrs and to express deep gratitude 
to the great national leaders. Dr. Kailash Nath Katju, the Governor 
of Orissa, addressed the House in the morning of 27 August 1947 as 
‘the first constitutional governor of a self-governing Orissa’. On 
that occasion, the Governor expressed the feelings of the people with 
a sentimental touch and outlined the specific measures prepared by 
the government to ameliorate the conditions of the people. He 
emphasized on the need for close co-operation between the Province 
and the Garjat States. With deep conviction he observed: ‘The 
Provincia) Government is ready, indeed anxious, to explore all 
avenues for the closest collaboration for the common good and 
advancement for the greater Orissa, and I know that the States are 
also actuated by the same desire and I trust they would readily 
respond to all such overtures for common enterprise, being as they 
are now component parts of a free India.””! 


Orissa was neglected for a long time in the past and sufferred 
much due to devastating floods and famines. The people were 
entirely dependent upon agricultural economy without any industry 
worth the name. Therefore, the Governor thought it desirable that 
the Central Government should very substantially increase the amount 
of subvention to enable Orissa to tide over its economic hardship. 
Of course, the government was prepared to exploit the natural 
resources including its mineral wealth. By harnessing the water 
resources, it would be possible to irrigate and cultivate al! cultivable 
lands and to generate power to basic key industries in the province. 
The beginning of the Mahanadi Valley Project was a good augury 
in that direction. However, ‘the task of reconstruction and develop- 
ment of this Province and lifting it from want and poverty to plenty 
and prosperity,”’ the Governor finally cautioned the legislators, ‘‘is a 
gigantic one and will require continuous and sustained effort on 
your part.’ 


On 27 August 1947, H.K. Mahtab, the Premier, himself moved 
a memorable resolution in the House as follows : 
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‘The Assembly expresses its heart felt joy at the advent of the 
Independence and ushering in of the real Provincial Autonomy on 
the 15th of August 1947 and records its deep gratitude to the great 
national leaders, Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Gopabandhu Das, 
wno was the father of nationalism in Orissa, and to all those workers 
who have perished in the struggle for freedom in the course of the 
last quarter of a century. This Assembly hopes that the people and 
the Government of the Province will take necessary steps to comme- 
morate the I 5th of August by raising monuments in memory of the 
leaders and martyrs in suitable places in Orissa.’ 


The resolution was whole-heartedly supported by the House. 
The legislators paid their homage to the martyrs and fighters for 
our long-cherished freedom and resolved to commemorate their 
memories in suitable monuments for the posterity to learn the 
lessons of liberty.” 


The lapse of British Paramountcy over the Indian States created 
an immediate problem of vast magnitude. There were 26 Feudatory 
States of Orissa whose merger with British Orissa was an 
outstanding demand of the political leaders of the province. A brief 
survey of the problem leading to the integration of the Feudatory 
States is given here to make the story complete. 


PROBLEMS OF THE FEUDATORY STATES 


It has been stated earlier that towards the end of 1905, seven 
Oriya-speaking States were transferred from the Central Provinces to 
the control of the Commissioner of Orissa and subsequently two 
more States were added to raise the number of the Feudatory States 
of Orissa to 26. In 1908, in consequence of a memozial submitted 
by several chiefs to the Viceroy, revised sanads were issued by Lord 
Minto. Once .again it defined the British relationship with the 
Feudatory Chiefs. They were directed to administer justice ‘fairly 
and jmpartially’ to-all alike. They were further enjoined to recognize 
and maintain the righty of the people and also, on .no account, 
“‘oppress them or suffer them to be in any way oppressed.”” The most 
important clause of the sanad, which clearly revealed the administra- 
tive relation of the Feudatory States with the Paramount Power, was 
as follows: 
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“You (Feudatory Chief) shall consult the Commissioner of the 
Orissa Division, or any officer duly vested with authority by His 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal in all important matters 
of administration and comply with his wishes. The settlement and 
collection of the land revenue, the imposition of taxes, the admini- 
stration of justice, arrangements connected with excise, salt and 
Opium, and for catching elephants, the concession of mining, forest 
and other rights, disputes arising out of any such concession, and 
disputes in which other States are concerned, shall be regarded as 
specially important matters, and in respect to them you shall at all 
times conform to such advice as the Commissioners of the Orissa 
Divisior or such other officers aforesaid, may give you.’ 


Thus, the Feudatory Chiefs of Orissa were required to conform 
to the advice of the Commissioner on all important matters at all 
times. But it is doubtful if there was any real improvement in the 
administration of those territories as the British laws and regulations 


were not introduced directly and the government took action against 
the rulers Only in extreme cases. 


In [922, the functions vested in the Commissioner of Orissa 
were transferred to the Political Agent and he was redesignated as 
the Political Agent and Commissioner of Orissa Feudatory States. 
At the same time an Assistant Political Agent was also appointed to 
help him in the better management and administration of the States. 
The administrative set-up was further overhauled in 1933 in order to 
bring the States directly under the Government of India. The 
Eastern States Agency was thus created which comprised twenty six 
Feudatory States of Orissa and fourteen states of the Central Provin- 
ces. Its headquarters was first situated at Ranchi and then shifted to 
Calcutta. The Agency was administered by a Resident controlled by 
the Political Department of the Government of India. The arrange- 
ment continued till the end of the British rule in the country. 


Awakening in the States 


The administration of the feudatory chiefs of Orissa had evoked 
much reaction from the people at different times. There were some 
small risings during the first two decades of the 20th century in those 
States which were aimed at the removal of maladministration of the 
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Rajas and other économic grievances of the people. In most cases 
the rulers suppressed those risings with strong hands. 


During the mass movements of the freedom struggle in 1921-22 
and in 1930-32, there was not much response from the people of 
those feudatory states. The call of Gandhiji had not penctrated deep 
into the ‘dark’ areas of inaccessible tracts. Only one incident was 
“eported from Keonjhargarh, the headquarters of the State of 
Keonjhar, where complete hartal was observed on 17 May 1921.7 
The Political Agent was present on the spot on that day and took 
sevete steps to punish the non-co-operators, among whom were two 
ex-students of Satyabadi High School. Probably inspired by Pandit 
Gopabandhu, they wanted to awaken the people of the State, but the 
British authorities in order to nip it in the bud, punished them with 
different terms of rigorous imprisonment and even sentenced two 
leaders to transportation.” That was, no doubt, an exemplary 
punishment and thereafter, there was no movement in any of the 
states during 1921-22. During the Civil Disobedience Movement, 
once again an attempt was made to organize the people of the 
feudatory states. The Orissa States’ People’s Conference was convened 
at Cuttack under the guidance of Balunkeswar Acharya, Radhanth 
Rath, Madhusudan Patnaik and Govinda Chandra Misra. It was 
presided by Bhubanananda Das, an eminent legislator of Orissa. But 
the organisation sank into a state of inactivity for about seven years. 


Sarangdhar Das and some others made fresh attempts to revita- 
lize ihe organisation in 1936-37. The second session of Orissa 
States People’s Conference was held at Cuttack on 23 June 1937 
under the presidency of the Congress leader, Dr. B. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya. He emphasized the need of awakening the people of 
the Feudatory States of Orissa and appealed them to come in line 
with their fellow countrymen in British India for the national ‘cause. 
He further explained that the people of the Feudatory States were 
entitled to form Congress Committees in their respective states. 
“The Congress to-day contemplates”, he said, ‘‘the development of 
mass contacts and in shaping it, it is certainly within the range of 
practical politics to harness the immense latent powers of the masses 
in the States.’” | 
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Several resolutions were adopted in the Conference with the 
hope of achieving the outstanding demands of the people. It also 
adopted a constitution declaring the attainment of responsible 
government as its goal and provided that all bonatide residents of the 
Orissa States above the age of 18 who subscribed to the object of the 
Conference were eligible for membership. Provision was also made 
for the establishment of the State People’s Association in each of the 
Orissa States. 


The first resolution of the Conference, which exposed the 
maladministration of the States, was as follows : 


“‘Whereas the people in general of the States of Orissa have no 
facilities to know the Jaws, codes, rules, regulations and orders by 
which they are governed, whereas it is their bitter experience that 
their lives, property and honour are not secure, and whereas it is high 
time for the benefit of the rulers and the ruled alike that this feeling 
of insecurity disappears, it is hereby resolved that this Conference do 
take all such necessary steps for the purpose of impressing upon the 
Rulers of Orissa States that immediate necessity of declaring and 
publishing all those laws, codes and acts of the British Indian 
Legislatures which they have adopted and also all such other laws, 
rules and orders having the force of law as they have framed for the 
administration of the States.” 


It was urged upon the rulers of the Orissa States for conferring 
upon their subjects immediately the rights of occupancy on their 
holdings and some fundamental rights of citizenship.’ The attention 
of the rulers was drawn to the widespread distress among their 
subjects caused by the illegal and forcible exactions like Rasad, Magan, 
Bethi, Beggari, etc.* The Conference strongly urged upon them for 
total abolition of such evil practices. In order to investigate and 
report on such illegal practices in the States, the Conference appoint - 
ed a Committee consisting of Satish Chandra Bose, Balabanta Ral 
Mehta and Braja Sundar Das. Sarangdhar Das, the main organizef 
of the Conference, was to act as its convenor.” 


1. Indian Annual Register, Vol. 1, 1937, p. 357. 
# Rasad—Free supply of articles for food to the Raja or his relatives and 
officers in moffussil camps. 
Magan— Free contribution, both cash and kind, on the occasion of royal 
marriages and such other functions. 
Bethi —Free labour for construction of roads, royal palaces, etc. 
Beggari—Free carriage of luggages of the Raja or his officers from camp to 
camp. 
2. Indian Annual Register, Vol. I, 1937, p. 358. 
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Thus th Orissa State People’s Conference in June 1937 paved 
the ground for the formation of political associations in the States 
and tried to focus the attention of all concerned in removing their 
grievances. The situation took a further favourable turn by the 
installation of a popular Congress Ministry in Orissa in July 1937. 
It inspired the people in the feudatory states and kindled new hopes 
inthem. Some Congress leaders were also interested to devote their 
time and energy to rouse the people of the Garjats against their 
oppressive rulers. 


‘PRAJA MANDAL’ MOVEMENT (1938-39) 


With the encouragement from the Congress party and due to 
the favourable circumstances after the installation of the popular 
ministry in the province, Praja Mandals or Peaple’s Associations 
were formed in a number of Feudatory States of Orissa. The ruling 
chiel's were neither prepared to recognize such organization sor to 
aceept the just demands of the people as a result of which widespread 
unrest took place in several States. The leaders of Praja Mandals 
presented their charter of demands tothe ruling chiefs and claimed 
the abolition of numerous feudal exactions such as, forced labour, 
forced contributions, free supply of ration to officérs on tour etc.’ 
They also demanded certain civil liberties like right to form associa- 
tions, right to organize meetings and right to publish newspapers, 
etc. They also wanted just laws for°their agricultural holdings, 
certain privileges to utilise the forest products, abolition of monopoly 
trade practices, etc.” 


The first open revolt against the autocratic system of the feuda- 
tory chiefs began in Nilgiri, a small State in the border of the district 
of Balasore in carly 1938. The people were united under the 
leadership of Kailash Chandra Mahanty and Banamali Das and they 
demanded the recognition of their civil rights and removal of unjust 
laws. The ruling chief undertook strong repressive measures to 
suppress the agitation of the Praja Mandal in the State. Many 
people were arrested, heavy fines were imposed and also the agitators 
were physically tortured. The situation gradually deteriorated and 
a few thousand agitators were prepared for civil disobedience in 
order to paralyse the administration of the State. At that critical 


1. Orissa States Enquiry Committee Report, 1939, p. 2. 
2. History of Taleher Praja Mandal (Oriya), 1950, pp. 18-22. 
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juncture, H.K. Mahtab opened negotiation with the ruling chief and 
the political Agent for some settlement of the problems. Finally, tbe 
ruler agreed to concede certain demands of the people and peace was 
restored for the time being.} 


By September 1938, the Praja Mandal agitation took serious 
turn in the States of Talcher and Dhenkanal. After a few. years of 
secret activities in organising the people, an open meeting was 
convened by the leaders of Talcher on 6 September 1938 at Kosala 
village in the British-administered territory of Angul where the 
Praja Mandal of Talcher was openly constituted with Pabitra Mohan 
Pradhan as the President of the Organization. Other office-bearers 
and prominent leaders of the movement in the initial phase were 
Dasharathi Pani, Maguni Chandra Pradhan, Gauri Shankar Pradhan 
and Krutibash Rath, On 16 September another mammoth gathering of 
several thousand people took place at the same venue where they 
Openly accepted the call of the Praja Mandal and declared their 
intention to fight till the last for fulfilment of their demands.” 


The Praja Mandal leaders of Talcher then submitted a long list. 
of demands to their ruler. The State administration immediately 
adopted severe repressive measures to break the backbone of the 
movement. But inspite of arrests, firings, loot and arson, the. 
people did not give up their fight. By November 1938 the people of 
Talcher, unable to tolerate the oppressive measures of the ruler, 
decided to adopt a novel course of action. They moved away en 
masse from their villages to the neighbouring areas of Angul io 
British Orissa. Out of the total populanon of 86 thousands, the Praja 
Mandal \eadezs claimed that about 60 thousand people left their 
hearths and homes in Talcher and came to live in some camps 
established in the areas of Angul. By a modest estimate at least 30 
thousand people had actually came away from the State. The ceinral 
camp was at Kosala and other camps were at Kamsala, Natada, 
Changudia, Santarabanda, Bhalugadia and Paniola. The people 
lived in impoverished cottages, but their morale was high and they 
were prepared to undergo aay hardship for the realization of their 
Outstanding demands. In fact, many of them lived in those canips 
from November 1938 to June 1939 for long eight months. 


Such apn unprecedeated exodus of people drew the attention of 
mapy political Jeaders and philanthropists in the country including 


1. H.K. Mahtab, Sadhanar Pathe, pp. 185-8. 
2. Htstory of Talcher Praja Mandal, p. 117. 
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Gandhiji. In January 1939, A.V. Thakkar Bapa, Prof. N.G. Ranga, 
Rev. C.F. Andrews etc. visited the camps and saw the heroic suffer- 
ings of the people. Gandhiji was very much moved to hear the 
details of the episode and he appealed to the philanthropic institutions 
and relief societies to help the people to tide over their distress. Con- 
sequently, much help came from outside Orissa. The Congress Ministry 
in the province also did their best to mitigate the distress of the 
people. Miss Agatha Harrison, the Secretary of the Indian Conciliation 
Group in London and C.F. Andrews, the noted philanthropist, who 
had seen the miserable condition of the refugees in the camps, 
brought the matter to the notice of the British authorities in New 
Delhi and also gave some publicity outside India. Thus, a large scale 
of exodus from the smal] State of Talcher created much sensation 
in different circles and endowed the Praja Mandal movement with a 
patriotic halo. 


In the meantime attempts were made to bring about a 
Yeconciliation between the ruler and his subjects. By the force of 
circumstances, the ruler finally agreed to give some important conces- 
sions and on 21 March 1939 an agreement was signed between 
the Assistant Political Agent and the representative of the people 
which was popularly known as Hennessey-Mahtab Pact, the 
former representing the British Government and the latter the 
aggrieved people of Talcher. 


Nine provisions of the Agreement were as follows : 


1. Reduction of the Miscellaneous cess from 5 annas to 3 
annas per rupee of rent, and an undertaking that, after the 
settlement to be started about next November, the combined rent 
und cesses will not be higher than the Angul rent and cesses with 
the same classes of land. 


2. The abolition of Monopolies on the necessaries of life 
except hides, skins, horns, ganja, opium, bhang and liquors. 


3. State administrative machinery should not be used for 
enforcing fines etc. levied by Ecclesiastical Courts and Panchayats. 


4. Compulsory labour (bethi) should be abolished except 
when necessary for public purposes and then on payment of wages 
at ordinary rates. 


5. The abolition of special taxes (pool-tax) on industrial 
castes. 
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6. There should be no victimisation of refugees on their return 
to the State. 


7. Constitutional reforms enabling the people to participate 
in the administration through their representative will be introduced 
as soon as the schemes are approved by the Political Department. 


8. There shall be no interference with freedom of speech and 
meeting provided that there is nothing subversive or disloyal to the 
Ruler of his administration in those speeches or meetings. 


9. People should be allowed to kill wild animalsin the States 
on their own property without any penalties or-fees.’ 


But even after the agreeme::t was signed, the ruler tried to play 
mischief and he did not make an open declaration to that effect. The 
people, naturally, refused to returnto their villages. Gandhiji was 
deeply concerned in the delay in carrying out the fact. ‘Delay is 
not only dangerous,” he observed, ‘“‘it is criminal.”* He took up 
the issue with Lord Linlithgow and finally the ruler yielded to the 
pressure. The declaration was given on 23 June 1939 and the people 
returned to their villages by the end of the month. But it was only 
a temporary truce. 


Another Garjat State in which strong repressive measures were 
undertaken by the ruliag chief was Dhenkanal. In September 1938, 
the entire State was under ferment by the activities of the local Praja 
Mandal \ed by Maheswar Subahu Singh, Braj Kishore Dhal, Baishab 
Charan Patnaik and others. The ruler declared the Praja Mandal 
unlawful and let loose a veritable reign of terror in the State, The 
houses of the local leaders were raised to the ground and their 
properties looted and confiscated. Firing was resorted to scare away 
the crowd at several places. Consequently a number of persons 
were killed.* With the help of the Congress leaders like Naba 
Krushna Chowdhury, the local Praja Mandal tried to give a peaceful 


1. Harijan, 22 April 1939. 
2. Ibid, 


* The most tragic incident took place at two villages, Bhuban and Nilakanth- 
pur where the police party suddenly attacked the innocent villagers at the 
night of 10-11 October 1938. They brutally assaulted and wounded many 
of them and mercilessly killed at least six persons iocluding a boy, Baji 
Raul, of about 12 years old. The dead bodies were brought to Cuttack and 
with deep mournings of the people, they were creamated on 13 October: 

(The Samaj, 14 October 1938). 
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turn to the agitation and resorted to Satyagraha in the first week of 
December 1938. Peaceful civil resistance was continued by the 
people for fulfilment of their demands. 


In early January 1939 the most violent incident occurred in the 
State of Ranpur, asmall state in the borders of Khurda and Nayagarh. 
Its Praja Mandal was declared unlawful and some of the leaders. 
were imprisoned. In a tense situation a large number of people 
gathered near the palace on 5 January 1939 and demanded the imme- 
diate release of their leaders. The ruler informed the matter imme- 
diately to Major R.L. Bazelgette, the Political Agent, who was pre- 
sent in the neighbouring State of Nayagarh and arrived on the scene 
without delay. He wanted to disperse the crowd, but they refused to 
listen to him. As there was some sign of violence, Major Bazelgette 
fired two shots from his revolver and killed at least one person on the 
spot. It further infuriated the mob. They attacked Bazelgette with 
their bamboo sticks and snatched away his revolver. He lost his life 
in the hands of that violent crowd in the night of 5 January 1939. 
By a strange coincidence, H.K. Mahtab arrived on the scene only a. 
few hours after the murder of the Political Agent and he promptly 
cautioned the people to hide themselves away from the State so that 


they would escape from immediate repressive measures of the British 
authorities.’ 


The ghastly murder of the British Political Agent was condemned: 
by top Congress leaders like Subhash Chandra Bose, the Congress 
President, Jawaharlal Nehru, the President of All India States 
People’s Conference, Biswanath Das, the Premier of Orissa and 
many others. Gandhiji expressed his shock on the incident but 
desired thorough enquiry about the matter. The Congress Working 
Committee passed the following resolution : 


“The Working Committee record their deep regret at the killing 
of Major Bazelgette by a crowd at Ranpur in Orissa and are of 
opinion that such acts of violence do great injury to the cause of 
freedom in the States. The Committee have welcomed the awaken- 
ing among the people of the States and look forward to their deliver- 
ance, but they are convinced that resort to mob violence will delay 
that deliverance. The Committee, therefore, earnestly trust that the 
people of the States as well as those in other parts of India will. 
strictly adhere to peaceful methods in the struggle for freedom.” 


1. H.K. Mahtab, Sadhanar Pathe, pp. 194-200. 
2. Indian Aanual Registzr, Vol. 1. 1939, pp. 308-9. 
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The British authorities adopted strong repressive measures 
against the people of Ranpur. Military forces almost seized the 
State. Ip the annual session of All India States’ People’s Conference 
held at Ludhiana on 15-16 February 1939, Jawaharlal Nehru refer- 
red to this matter in his presidential address. He observed: ‘‘The 
reaction of the British power to the tragedy at Ranpur was signi- 
ficant. Armed fcrces were brought from distant parts of India and 
a large concentration of troops in Orissa proclaimed the might of 
the Paramount power. What were these troops supposed to do ? 
There was no rebellion, no violent aggression. The starving peasantry 
fled at their approach and the State of Ranpur an uninhabited wilder- 
NESS... ... The troops came to overawe the peasantry of the States and 
to strengthen the Rulers in opposing their demands. They were 
utilized to suppress the movement for freedom. This was an inter- 
vention of the most flagrant kind on behalf of the paramount power 
op the side of tyranny and corrupt administrations. Every one 
knows some of the States in Orissa are the worst and most degraded 
of their kind in India.”! Many people were arrested in Ranpur and 
finally two persons, Raghunath Mahanti and Dibakar Parida, were 
hanged and others suffered from transportation for life and long 
terms of imprisonment. The ruler of the State was also deposed and 
the Political Department took over the administration. 


Such widespread movements and violent occurrences in the 
Feudatory States of Orissa also roused the Congress leaders in the 
province to greater responsibilities. On 29 October 1938, “All 
Orissa Garjat Day’’ was observed in many places in which the policy 
of the rulers was criticized and the acceptance of the people’s 
charters was demanded. Some Congress workers led by Naba 
Krushna Chowdbury, a prominent member of the Assembly, pro- 
ceeded to Dhenkana! to start Satyagraba in support of the Praja 
Mandal activities. But Naba Krushna Chowdhury and ten Congress 
volunteers were arrested on 3 December by the authorities of Dhen- 
kanal for their illegal activities.* They were, of course, subsequently 
released. Because cf the legal bar, the Congress workers could not 
help the movement in the States openly, but they extended great 
moral support and much valuable indirect help to the movement. 


The Government of Orissa was placed in much more cifficult 
and delicate position in the unusual circumstances. It was not possible 


1. Indian Annual Register, Vol. 1, 1939, p. 442. 
2. The Samaj, 7 December 1938. 
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for the ministry to close their eyes completely to atrocities com- 
mitted by the princely rulers almost io their door steps. But 
according to the provisions of the Act of 1935, the provincial govern- 
ment had no right to interfere in the affairs of the Feudatory States. 
However, the Premier, Biswanath Das, issued an appeal to the rulers 
of the States on 12 November 1938 and urged upon them to accept 
the legitimate demands of the people and thus to restore peace and 
tranquillity in their domains. As a rejoinder to the appeal, the Raja 
of Seraikala, the President of the Association of the Ruling Chiefs 
of the Eastern States Agency, alleged that the Government of Orissa 
was not cooperating with them to solve their problems. The Premier 
revealed that he had discussions with the Resident at Calcutta, but 
the latter was unwilling to co-operate with them on any specific 
issue for mutual benefits.’ 


The widespread agitation in the States and an unprecedented 
exodus of the people to the province created the problems of law 
and order. It has been discussed earlier how the problems finally 
jed to a constitutional issue of serious magnitude and how the deter- 
mined resistance of the Premier averted the crisis. The Princes 
Protection Act which conferred extraordinary powers on the police 
to atrest any one within the province of Orissa without a warrant 
could not be promulgated. Besides, ademand came from therulers of 
the States for extradition of the Praja Mandal leaders, who had taken 
shelter for their safety in the provinece so that they might be given 
exemplary punishment for their activities. The British authorities, no 
doubt, supported such a demand. But the Congress Party could not 
approve of it. “It was a demand,” said Jawaharlal Nehru in address- 
ing the All India States’ People’s Conference at Ludhiana on 15 
February 1939, ‘which no Congress Ministry could agree to without 
losing honour and betraying our comrades in the States and being 
false to our principles.” 


Subsequently the Government of Orissa released a few prisoners 
of the States who were in the provincial jail at Cuttack uncondi- 
tionally and rejected the extradition warrants issued against them.? 
Thus, the Congress Ministry rendered valuable help to the people of 
the Garjats in their awakening against the oppressive rulers and 
encouraged their peaceful movements by all possible means. 


The Samaj, 16 November 1938. 
. Indian Annual Register, Vol. 1, 1939, p. 442. 
3. History of Talcher Praja Mandal (ed), p. 39. 
Also, The Samaj, 17 May 1939. 
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It has been mentioned earlier that a Committee was set up by 
the Orissa States’ Peoples’ Conference in 1937 to enquire into 
the condition of the States. It was reconstituted in 1938 with 
H.K. Mahtab, the member of the Congress Working Committee, as 
the Chairman and Balabanta Rai Mehta and Lal Mohan Patnaik as 
members. The reconstituted Committee began its work in June 1938 
and collected evidences from large number of people. In the final 
stage, a legal expert was deputed by the All India States’ People’s 


Conference to help the Committee and the report was completed in 
July 1939. | 


The detailed findings of the Orissa States’ Enquiry Committee 
came as a shocking revealation to many people in this country and 
abroad. It brought to light the miserable plight of the States’ sub- 
jects in their living conditions. In most of the States the people had 
to pay various kinds of illegal taxes and were forced to work without 
payment (Bethi) for about oge hundred days in a year for the rulers 
and their officials. Inspite of such ‘exactions, the subjects had no 
occupany rights over their landed property. They could be evicted 
at any time. Naturally such a system had broken the backbone of 
the peasantry and the conditions were ripe for an agrarian revolu- 
tion. Besides such heavy and iniquitous burden, the people were 
deprived of all kinds of political and civil rights in most of the 
States. In fact, there was no rule of law in any sense of the term. 
The committee, therefore, suggested some immediate measures for 
the restoration of normalcy in the State. The most important 
suggestions were ‘the power of supervision over the administration 
of the States should be transferred from the British Resident to the 
Provincial Government; full civil liberty should be granted to the 
people; and a permanent and impartial Judiciary should be installed 
in the States. It was also recommended that the sanads granted to 
the Feudatory Chiefs should be annulled and they should be treated 


as the Zamindars of the permanently-settled estates in the coastat 
tract. 


In the first week of August 1939, Lord Linlithgow, the Viceroy, 
visited Orissa. A copy of the Orissa States’ Enquiry Committee’s 
Report was handed over to him and the problem drew his immediate 
attention. He discussed the matter with the Congress Ministry in 
the province and also with some feudatory chiefs. Speaking at a 
banquet in the Cuttack Club, the Viceroy made special reference to 
the relations between the people of Orissa and those of the neigh- 
bouring Eastern States. He admitted that there was no geographical 


1. The Samaj, 2 August 1939. 
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boundary as such between British Orissa and the Feudatory States. 
The people were also closely interlinked in various ways. “Provinces 
and States are’, he observed, ‘“‘and must always be neighbours. They 
have each their own part to play in the progress of India, but the 
parts must be played in harmony, and not in dissonance.” 


In the meanwhile, the chiefs of a few States like Hindol and 
Dhenkanal conceded some demands of the people. Hindol was 
perhaps the first State to announce considerable cancessions 
to the people by a proclamation on 15 January 1939 at Rasola 
which not only granted some civil and political rights, but also 
assured to associate the representatives of the people in the adminis- 
tration itself.2 The ruler of Dhenkanal also announced some con- 
cessions to the people soon after the Talcher declaration in June 
1939. It only ensured temporary peace in those States. Before any 
concrete step could be taken by the authorities for the solution of 
the problem on a permanent basis, the World War broke out and 
the Congress Ministry was out of office. Thus the problems could 
not be tackled and the administration of the Feudatory States could 
not be streamlined to serve the interests of the people. 


Feudatory States during the Second World War 


During the Second World War, the British authorities and the 
feudatory chiefs strengthened their grip over the States. The promi- 
nent leaders, who were suspected to create troubles, were arrested 
by the Defence of India Rules. Consequently there was no distur 
bance in those territorics forsome times. It was a period of com- 
parative lull in Praja fifandal activities. But the lul]J was broken in 
time of the “Quit India’ Movement and once again there was open 
revolt against the authorities insome of the States. It assumed serious 
proportion in Dhenkanal and Talcher. Besides, the agitation also 
occurred in Nilgiri, Athagarh, Pallahara, Nayagarh and Mayurbhanj, 
etc. In Dhenkanal, Baishnab Charan Patnaik and seventeen others 
brought Madhi area (now in Kamakhyanagar sub division) under 
their control and established popular administration for about two 
weeks.* The military force reoccupied -it and there was no more 
open revolt during the war. 


The Samaj, 2 August 1939. 

Ibid, 18 January 1939. 

Pabitra Mohan Pradhan, “Freedom Struggle in the ex-States of Orissa”, 
Orissa Review, Vol. XXIX, No. 1 (August 1972), p. 63. 
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In Talcher, the Praja Mandal agitation was revived in full force 
sand it became more widespread and violent than any other Garjat 
‘State during the August Revolution. It started with the dramatic 
escape of Pabitra Mohan Pradhan from the Talcher jail on 31 August 

1942. He soon planned to capture the palace of the ruler in the 
‘town of Talcher by the armed Praja Mandal workers. On 7 Septem- 
‘ber 1942 the people, with their crude weapons like bows and arrows 
setc. assembled in thousands near the palace and were determined to 
-destroy the vestige of the autocratic-rule. The situation thus created 
was So grave that the State authorities sought the help of the British 
military force and it took recourse to aerial bombing and machine- 
gunning for dispersing the crowd. Pabitra Mohan Pradhan, who 
conducted the operations secretly from his Jungle hide-outs, gave a 
‘graphic description of the scene in his autobiographical accounts, 
Mukti Pathe Sainika In fact, it was a rare heroic deed of the 
people of a small garjat State to fight against the British military 
force in those critical days of the World War. The people were 
‘bound to retreat with casualties. By strong repressive measures, the 
‘authorities succeeded to reestablish their control over the State. 


Thus, the feudatory chiefs ruthlessly suppressed the popular 
‘movements in their States by the help of military force. It was no 
longer possible to carry on agitation in any form openly and most 
of the prominent leaders of the garjats either absconded and carried 
on some underground activities or were put behind the prison bars 
during the years from 1943 to 1945. The situation did not improve 
till the end of the Second World War. 


MERGER OF THE FEUDATORY STATES OF ORISSA 


With the restoration of popular administration in the province 
in April 1946, H.K. Mahtab, the new Congress Premier, made 
serious attempts to solve the problem of the Feudatory States: or¢ 
for all. His efforts were ultimately crowned with succe” by 
complete merger and integration of the Garjats with the *“fOvince 
duriag the tenure of his ministry. 


Mahtab met the members of the Cabinet -188100 on 6 April 
- Which he pleaded 
1946 and placed a memorandum before them 


(Cuttack, 1949), 
1. Pabitra Mohan Pradhan, Mukti-Pathe Sa? 549), pp. 65-68, 
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boundary as such between British Orissa and the Feudatory States. 
The people were also closely interlinked in various ways. ‘Provinces 
and States are’, he observed, ‘“‘and must always be neighbours. They 
have each their own part to play in the progress of India, but the 
parts must be played in harmony, and not in dissonance.” 


In the meanwhile, the chiefs of a few States like Hindol and 
Dhenkanal conceded some demands of the people. Hindol was 
perhaps the first State to announce considerable cancessions 
to the people by a proclamation on {5 January 1939 at Rasola 
which not only granted some civil and political rights, but also 
assured to associate the representatives of the people in the adminis- 
tration itself.2 The ruler of Dhenkanal also announced some con- 
cessions to the people soon after the Talcher declaration in June 
1939. It only ensured temporary peace in those States. Before any 
concrete step could be taken by the authorities for the solution of 
the problem on a permanent basis, the World War broke out and 
the Congress Ministry was out of office. Thus the problems could 
not be tackled and the administration of the Feudatory States could 
not be streamlined to serve the interests of the people. 


Feudatory States during the Second World War 


During the Second World War, the British authorities and the 
feudatory chiefs strengthened their grip over the States. The promi- 
nent leaders, who were suspected to create troubles, were arrested 
by the Defence of India Rules. Consequently there was no distur 
bance in those territorics for some times. It was a period of com- 
parative lull in Praja fAdandal activities. But the lull was broken in 
time of the ‘Quit India’ Movement and once again there was open 
revolt against the authorities insome of the States. It assumed serious 
proportion in Dhenkanal and Talcher. Besides, the agitation also 
occurred in Nilgiri, Athagarh, Pallahara, Nayagarh and Mayurbhanj, 
etc. In Dhenkanal, Baishnab Charan Patnaik and seventeen others 
brought Madhi area (now in Kamakhyanagar sub division) under 
their control and established popular administration for about two 
weeks.» The military force reoccupied -it and there was no more 
open revolt during the war. 


1. The Samaj, 2 August 1939. 

Ibid, 18 January 1939. 

3. Pabitra Mohan Pradhan, ‘Freedom Struggle in the ex-States of Orissa”, 
Orissa Review, Vol. XXIX, No. 1 (August 1972), p. 63. 
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In Talcher, the Praja Mandal agitation was revived in full force 
and it became more widespread and violent than any other Garjar 
‘State during the August Revolution. It started with the dramatic 
‘escape of Pabitra Mohan Pradhan from the Talcher jail on 31 August 
1942. He soon planned to capture the palace of the ruler in the 
‘town of Talcher by the armed Praja Mandal workers. On 7 Septem- 
‘ber 1942 the people, with their crude weapons like bows and arrows 
‘etc. assembled in thousands near the palace and were determined to 
-destroy the vestige of the autocratic rule. The situation thus created 
‘was SO grave that the State authorities sought the help of the British 
military force and it took recourse to aerial bombing and machine- 
gunning for dispersing the crowd. Pabitra Mohan Pradhan, who 
conducted the operations secretly from his jungle hide-outs, gave a 
‘graphic description of the scene in his autobiographical accounts, 
Mukti Pathe Sainika* In fact, it was a rare heroic deed of the 
‘people of a small garjat State to fight against the British military 
force in those critical days of the World War. The people were 
‘bound to retreat with casualties. By strong repressive measures, the 
‘authorities succeeded to reestablish their control over the State. 


Thus, the feudatory chiefs ruthlessly suppressed the popular 
‘movements in their States by the help of military force. It was no 
longer possible to carry on agitation in any form openly and most 
of the prominent leaders of-the garjats either absconded and carried 
on some underground activities or were put behind the prison bars 
during the years from 1943 to 1945. The situation did not improve 
till the end of the Second World War. 


MERGER OF THE FEUDATORY STATES OF ORISSA 


With the restoration of popular administration in the province 
in April 1946, H.K. Mahtab, the new Congress Premier, made 
serious attempts to solve the problem of the Feudatory States: once 
for all. His efforts were ultimately crowned with success by 
complete merger and integration of the Garjats with the province 
during the tenure of his ministry. 


Mahtab met the members of the Cabinet Mission on 6 April 
1946 and placed a memorandum before them in which he pleaded 


1. Pabitra Mohan Pradhan, Mukti-Pathe Sainika (Cuttack, 1949), pp. 65-68. 
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strongly for amalgamation of the Garjats with the province.’ He 
wrote to Sir Stafford Cripps on 26 April as follows: “You know I 
am very much interested inthe amalgamation of 26 Orissa States 
with the province of Orissa. I hope you will continue to exercise 
your influence with the authorities concerned to bring this about as 
immediately as possible. It seems to me none is willing to get out of 
the rut he has put himself in, I think, Voluntarily or under pressure of 
circumstances. I think a vigorous push is necessary to get the entire 
thing out of rut. When we say independence we mean this kind of 
vigorous push. I hope you will be able to supply this to India this 
time.” The Cabinet Mission was busy to finalise other important 
matters and could not look to this specific problem of Orissa. 
However, in the statement issued by the Cabinet Mission on 16 May 
[946, it was contemplated that a satisfactory solution to the problem 
of the Indian States would be achieved by mutual negotiations. 
Mahtab wrote letters to all the rulers of the Orissa States on 10 May 
1946 and again on 29 June.l946 in order to convince them about 
the bevefits of mutual co-operation. He argued: “The province of 
Orissa is a very small one and it lives upon subvention from the 
Government of India. Its income is about 2 crores of. rupees. The 
Orissa States are smaller still and their resources will never enable 
them to do anything for thier own development in the modern sense 
of the term. But if the resources of the States and the Province can 
be pooled together in any reasonable way, I have no doubt in my 
mind that Orissa will be one of the richest provinces in India.’ 
Mahtab was convinced that the amalgamation of States with the 
province on terms agreed upon by the parties concerned would best 
serve the interests of both the province and the States. He appealed 
to rulers that in the interest of the States, “‘it will be best thing to. 
join with the province and bring about a common administration.’ 


But then, the rulers did not show any interest to join with.the 
province. Rather they took a very hostile attitude to the whole 
problem. In July 1946, the rulers met in a Conference held at 
Alipore and decided to form a federal union of the Chhatisgarh and 
Orissa States. The Maharaja of Patna, Rajendra Narayan Singh Deo, 
initiated the discussion on behalf of the rulers and suggested that “‘the 
Orissa and Chhatisgarh States, if combined, would form a compact 
area with a. fairly large population and many natural resources 


1. H.K. Mahtab, Beginning of the End (Cuttack, 1972), Appendix H, pp. $6-71. 
2. Ibid, Appendix VI, p. 101. 
3. H.K. Mehtab, Beginning of the End (Cuttack, 1972), Appendix VII, p. 108. 
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enabling it, especially with the addition of Mayurbhanj, to become 
financially stable and to claim to be one of the Units of the Central 
Government.” The British Resident of the Eastern States Agency 
who was present in the Conference encouraged such a move and ‘in 
general, allthe rulers were in favour of a federation of the Chhattis- 
garh and Orissa States. A special committee was formed for the 
purpose of : 


““(a) arranging fer the drafting of the construction of the 
proposed Federal Union and setting up a Committee to undertake 
the drafting ; 


(6) constituting a Special Organisation for collecting necessary 
data and preparing necessary Memoranda to assist the Drafting 
Committee in the preparation of the Constitution ; 


(c) acting as the Regional Negotiating Committee with the 
various bodies and interests with which necessary settlements have to 
be made ; and 


(d) preparing a Memorandum indicating the general character 
of the Constitution of the Union contemplated, the various stages in 
the process of constitution making, and the manner of the association 
of non-official public opinion in it at an appropriate stage,’ 


However, Mahtab did not give up the hope of some under- 
Standing with the ruling chiefs. On 16 October 1946, he met some 
of them at Sambalpur in the presence of the Political Agent and tried 
‘to convince them about the necessity of one administration for both 
the States and the Province. He argued: “With regard to adminis- 
tration of law and order, food and cloth, control of river systems, 
development of communications, organisation of public health, 
development of education and every other matter relating to the welfare 
of the people of both the States and the Province, it is necessary that 
there should be joint planning and joint administration.’’ The dis- 
cussion lasted for about six hours, but it yielded no satisfactory result. 
Mahtab even approached the Nawab of Bhopal, the Chancellor of 
the Chamber of Princes, to solve the problem of the feudatory chiefs. 
It was felt that some arrangement for administrative, financial and 
economic ccllaboration between the two parties should be arrived at 
by mutual understanding and agreement. It also failed to produce 
the desired results. In fact, the rulers of the Garjats were bent upon 
maintaining their separate identities and did not like to amalgz= 
mate with the province. They could not see the writings on the wall. 


1. H.K. Mahtab, Beginning of the End. (Cettack, 1972), Appendix VIM, p- 118. 
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The only exception was Pratap Chandra Bhanj Deo, the Maharaja of 
Mayurbhanj, who had a different vision altogether. In his letter to the 
Maharaja of Dungarpur in May 1946, he said in a realistic tone; “I 
realise that we are at cross roads. If wetry to resist the historical 
forces, we are doomed. The wave of democracy is rolling down on 
us. Either we step aside and let it roll on, or we stand in its way and 
get floundered. We cannot trick history and seek compromises and 
adjustments with the will of the people.” He clarified the position 
further in September 1946 in his letter to the Nawab of Bhopal, the 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes. ‘“‘In my opinion,” he said, 
“‘the task of forming a Federal Union of States which are widely 
divergent in point of area, population, financial resources and other 
matters, will prove to be a formidable one. In any event, such a 
Union can materialise and function only with the fullest support of 
the people.” The powers of Paramountcy which would revert to the 
Indian States after independence, the Maharaja felt, must as a matter 
of fact be vested in the people. Naturally, Responsible Government 
in the States in any shape or form was bound to be the rule of the 
people themselves. The position of a ruler in such a constitutional set 
up would be no better than that of a ‘lifeless figurehead’. During the 
British rule, the people had been gradually alienated from the rulers 
as the latter depended more and more upon the support of the para- 
mount power. Consequently it was not possible to expect the support 
of the people all of a sudden. In a prophetic tone, the Maharaja 
suggested a drastic solution of the problem that confronted the rulers 
of Indian States”. “The only effective alternative,” he said, ‘‘that 
one can think of is voluntary liquidation of the Ruler which, though 
painful to contemplate, may, to my mind, be found to be a welcome 
and peaceful solution of the problem from the point of view of the 
Ruler and his people, as well as the country as a whole. The solution 
wil, I dare say, appear to be too drastic or even fantastic to many; 
but it may prove to be the only realistic solution if one takes a 
sufficiently long view of the matter.”* But then, the Rajag and Maha- 
rajas ignored the writings on the wall and wanted:to perpetuate their 
position even in the changed circumstances. They wanted to escape 
from harsh realities of the time, but failed to do se for long. 


In the meantime, some Congress leaders of Orissa had started 
serious anti-State propaganda with the help of the Praja Madndals who 
now demanded for the introduction of democratic rule and also in 
some cases for complete amalgamation with Orissa. In the first 


1. H.K. Mabtab, Beginning of the End (Cuttack, 1972) Appendix I, p. 46. 
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session of the Orissa and C.P. Regional Council of the All India 
States’ People’s Conference held at Cuttack on 1 March 1947, several 
resolutions were passed which urged upon “the Rulers of the Eastern 
States Agency to abandon their scheme and devise ways and means 
for establishing mutual contact with the provinces around, in order 
that distinct and complete linguistic units under the free and fede- 
rated India may be carved out and administrative, cultural and 
economic collaboration might be established by way of united consti- 
tutional arrangement, conferring full democratic rights to the people 
of the States.”” The Regional Council constituted a working com- 
mittee under the presidentship of Sarangadhar Das to direct the 
Praja Mandal movement in a systematic way. But the rulers ignored 
the Regional Council of their people and proceeded to work out their 
scheme for forming a union. 


After prolonged deliberations, 39 States of Orissa and Chhatis* 
garh formed the Eastern States Union which started functioning 
from I August 1947. It had an elaborate constitution and a secreta- 
riat. The constituent States made financial contributions to maintain 
the administrative machinery of the Union.' A few months later, 
the Governor of Orissa wrote to Jawaharlal Nehru about the consti- 
tution of the States as follows : 


“The Federation Constitution is a curious set-up. The executive 
authority vests in a board of seven rulers with a president, and there 
are so-called ministers to aid and advise the board. This isa misuse 
of language, because the ministers are appointed by and responsible 
to the board and are in no way responsible to the legislature. This. 
constitution is a complete eyewash and transfers no real power to the 
people.’ 


With the dawn of independence the situation so rapidly changed 
that the fond hopes of the Feudatory Chiefs to maintain their 
status quo were shattered to pieces. The States Ministry under Sardar 
Patel was compelled by the force of circumstances to take necessary 
steps to arrest the process of ‘balkanization’ of India. 


The process of integration of the Indian States began in Orissa 
with the assumption of the administration of Nilgiri State by the 


1. V.P. Menon, The Story of the Integration of the Jndian States (Madras, 
1961), pp. 145-6. 
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Dominion Government. Nilgiri, as we have discussed, was the first 
State to start the popular Praja Mandal movement against its auto- 
cratic ruler. Though some temporary settlement was made with the 
ruler, yet the grievances of the people were not fully removed and the 
tone of the administration had not changed. Consequently, on the 
eve of independence the Praja Mandal movement had once again 
been revived and the people clamoured to capture’ power from the 
ruler in order to establish a responsible government. Ina desperate 
manner, the ruler of Nilgiri, it was alleged, recruited some pathans in 
his police force and started severe repressive measures. Finally he 
instigated some tribal people to loot and plunder the non-aboriginals 
which led to complete anarchy in that State.. The Government (of 
Orissa had kept the central authorities informed about the situation 
and finally pressed for strong action. It was decided to take over the 
administration of the State on 14 November 1947. V.P. Menon, the 
Secretary of the States Ministry, wrote as follows : 


“The greatest concern to the Government of India was the 
possibility that the outbreaks among the aborigines might spread to 
those neighbouring areas in which they formed a considerable propor 
tion of the population. ... It appeared that the time had come to take 
firm and immediate action if chaos was to be prevented. When 
therefore, the Government of Orissa reported that the situation in 
Nilgiri was tense and that the trouble was spreading, the government 
of India authorised to send the Collector of the nearest District 


(which was Balasore) to Nilgiri to take over the administration of 
the State.’’* 


The operation to take possession of the State was over on the 
same day without any trouble. On 15 November, the Government 
of Orissa issued a press communique in order to explain the position 
to the people and assured the inhabitants of Nilgiri ‘a strong, impar- 
tia] and just administration’. While addressing a large public meeting 
at Cuttack on 18 November, Naba Krushna Chowdhury, the Revenue 
Minister of Orissa, who directed the operation against Nilgiri, gave a 
stern warning to the Eastern States in the following words : “They 
should see the writing on the wall. The only course open before us 
is that of retaining our freedom and developing strength to establish 
real sovereignty of people. The principle applied to Nilgiri may have 


1. The Prajatantra (Cuttack), 5 November 1947. 
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to be pursued in case of all other States, if they went the same way.”? 
In fact, the position of the States had considerably weakened after the 
lapse of paramountcy and they had no sufficient resources to maintain 
their position. Chaos and confusion could not be allowed to prevail 
in any of the States for larger interest of the province. 


After the take over of the administration of Nilgiri, the States 
Ministry took the initiative to resolve the problem of the Orissa 
States. In a high level meeting of the ministry on 20 November 1947, 
in which Mahtab was also present, it was decided not to recognize 
the Eastern States Union as it was formed “in utter disregard of 
linguistic, economic and social considerations.” Though the Domi- 
nion of India was prepared to guarantee the continuance of the ruling 
dynasty; succession etc., it was seriously felt that the future of those 
States lay in developing with the province of Orissa and not outside 
it. In order to explore the possibilities of associating the States with 
the provincial administratiof for common interest, it was finally 
settled to meet the rulers in a conference in Orissa as soon as possie 
ble. Accordingly, Sardar Patel, V.P. Menon and other officials of the 
States Ministry arrived at Cuttack on 13 December 1947. 


The historic conference began in the Raj Bhavan at Cuttack in 
the morning of 14 December. Mahtab gives a vivid description of 
the situation in the previous evening as follows : 


“After some discussions he (Sardar Patel) scrapped straightaway 
the conclusions which were arrived at in Delhi on the 20th November 
1947. He made up his mind and gave his decision that these states 
should be amalgamated with the province. He asked me if our 
memorandum was ready. I said it would be circulated early next 
morning. The memorandum which was prepared at the instance of 
the States Ministry was scrapped and a new memorandum was quickly 
prepared...The whole night Sardar discussed with me again all the 
future possibilities. He repeatedly told me that responsibility in the 
case of Nilgiri was entirely mine but in the present case it is shared by 
him as well. J assured him that in case the Rulers did not agree to 
his proposal, there was bound to be serious lawlessness in the States 
and Orissa Government would not allow such a situation to develop. 
If necessary, all the States would be taken over on the very day 
Sardar left Orissa disappointed.’ 


1. Amrit Bazar Patrika, 20 November 1947. 
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Sardar Patel inaugurated the conference with a most persuasive 
speech. His first meeting was with the rulers of ‘B’ and.‘C’ class 
States. Twelve rulers of that category were present and three more 
could not attend the meeting. It was explained that the States posses- 
sed no resources to maintain any stable government. Therefore, it 
was most desirable for them to merge in the province so that Orissa 
could prosper and progress in the new federal set-up. After some: 
persuasion, twelve rulers signed the document for merger with the- 
Indian Dominion and the remaining three rulers could sign the docu- 
ment later. It was more difficult to tackle eleven rulers of ‘A’ Class 
States. In the afternoon session of the Conference, Sardar Pate] tried 
to convince them about the utility of the merger with the province. 
At the outset, the ruler of Mayurbhanj pointed out that he had already 
transferred power to the hands of the representatives of the people 
and he was unable to make any commitment without consulting the 
ministry. Infact, it was the only State in Orissa which had not 
joined the Eastern States Union and had installed a popular ministry 
under the Praja Mandal leadership. Naturally Mayurbhanj ‘alone 
remained beyond the scope of discussion and finally outside the peri- 
phery of the agreement. Ten other ruling chiefs ultimately agreed 
after a good deal of pressure and persuasion, to accept the plan of 
merger and the documents were signed by the morning of 15 Decem- 
ber 1947." It was a dramatic climax to the history of the Garjats who. 
had maintained their separate identities throughout the British rule, 
out could not withstand the popular and political pressure for four 
months in independent India. The bitter agitation of the people in 
the Feudatory States of Orissa thus ended with the advent of 
indepcidence by their merger with the province. 


The subsequent integration of those States with the provincial 
adininistration in aj] fields took some time to be accomplished, but it 
presented no scrious problem. On 23 December 1947,.in exercise of 
the powers conferred by the Extra Provincial Jurisdiction Act, 1947, 
the Government of India delegated to the Orissa Government the 
power to administer the Feudatory States ‘in the same manner as the 
districts in that province.’ It became effective from 1 January 1948. 
Mayurbhanj signed the Instrument of Merger on 17 October 1948 
and the State was taken over by the. Government of India on 9 
November. It was administered by a Chief Commissioner for some 
time and then came under the control of the Government of Orissa 
from | January 1949. 


1. V.P, Menon, The Story of the Integration of the Indian States, pp. 156-£0. 
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In the meanwhile, trouble had begun in two States of Seraikala 
and Kharsuan. It became the bone of contention between the two 
neighbouring provinces of Orissa and Bihar. By the arbitration of 
thé States Ministry, those two States were handed over to Bihar on 
18 May 1948. Ultimately twentyfour Feudatory States were integra- 
ted with the province. The emergence of a greater Orissa in Indian 
body politic presented -immense-possibilities for the all-round 
development of a long-affected people. 
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